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‘HEN the trail is only a thread, clinging 
to the side of a cliff, the balanced load 
“gets there’. When a sudden whir-r-r-r of 
wings in the woods calls for a quick, sure shot 
— depend on the balanced load. 

Winchester Shells bring down more birds—more 
targets—because they have faultless balance. No part 
over-strong at the expense of some other part. Every 
part full-strength to do its job right. 

Each Winchester Shell is a true unit of power, 
balanced to give a perfect pattern and penetration 
that stops what you hit. 

Go to your dealer and insist on the shells with the 
balanced load: the great Winchester trio—the Leader, 
the Repeater, the Ranger. Be sure that the boxes 
bear the genuine Winchester labels shown on the 
right. Don’t be sold a substitute. 
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I WANT AGENTS 


Salesmen —— Distributors 


For My Marvelous Device 








HAVE perfected a Gas-Saver and Carbon Remover that is 
meeting with phenomenal favor from auto owners and agents 


all over the country. 


mileage from each gallon of gasoline used, and remove every par- 
ticle of carbon from their motors. 


Heres Proof| Makes Autos Go 49 Miles 



































What Users Say: 


60 Miles Per Gallon 


“Tried a Wesco on a 
Ford and averaged 60 miles 
per gallon ‘after removing 
the carbon.” 

BERNARD J. KOPP, 
North Carolina. 


Gets 50 Miles on a Gallon 


“Customers like Wescos 
fine. Have one myself on 
my old Overland and run 50 
miles on a gallon.” 

H. J. KRAMER, 
Minnesota. 


Drove 20. Miles- on: Half 
Gallon of Gas 


“T tried the Wesco Gas- 
Saver. Drove 20 miles and 
only used 1 gallon of gas, 
and my car has more pep, 
runs lke new and spark 
plugs do not dirty so fast.” 

FRANK A. CHEVAL, 
Nebraska. 


Gets 42 Miles On One 
Gallon—Would Not Take 
$50-For His ‘“Wesco”’ 


“T am getting about 42 
miles on a gallon regularly 
with Wesco. Wouldn’t take 
$50.00 for it.” 

A. KIMBALL, Ohio. 








What Agents Say: 


Sold 61 In 2 Days 
“T am sure your Wescos 
will prove O. K.; have 61 
ders in two days.” 
M. L. HOCKETT, 
California 















Wesco Sells Itself— 
Makes Me Independent 

“You were right when 
you said the Wesco sells 
itself. I have placed every 
» onelordered. Your article 
~ will make me independent.” 
» P.M. VONKARLOWITZ, 
Texas. 


Sold 10 In One Morning 


“T have ie the Wesco 
yout and am well 


THOS.F. HARRINGTON, 
Louisiana. 








It is enabling auto owners to double their 





























on A Gallon of Gas 


When the device is attached, automobiles have made from 40 to 
60 miles on a gallon of gas, increased their power and pep tremendously 
and eliminated all spark plug difficulties. This inexpensive little device 
is entirely automatic and self-regulating and can be easily attached 
without tapping or drilling. 


Car Owner Agents Wanted )°7' 0) 


time, to sell 
and demonstrate this amazing device. Interests every auto owner im- 
mediately and each one sold sells others. It makes no difference what 
car they drive, I have a Wesco to fit it. 


Get Yours Free 


Equip your own car without a penny of cost and you will find it 
easy to take orders everywhere with my free trial and money-back 
offer. Don’t wait, be the first from your territory to distribute this 
quick seller. 


Earn $5,000 to $10,000 a Year "°° 


Gas-Saver 
and Carbon Remover practically sells itself. Wherever it has been 
shown, the demand has become so great that my representatives are 
practically besieged with orders. Previous selling experience is not 
necessary. If you have no automobile don’t let this hold you back, for 
one of our best state distributors had no car when he started. My plan 
will start you practically without capital in a business of your own that 
should make 
you big profits. 
Send coupon 
now formy 
SRE WESCO [ MsiSeeth may. Sioux Pats, s. Da 
F we °9 oux Fa _ . Dak. 
D E V I C E pon one a waco ten Saver and Carbon Re- 

mover. I would like to try out a sample at your risk. Without 


OFFER and further details. | obligation, send me information about your big Money Making 









This is a big opportunity, so Proposition to distributors. | 
ee ae a re a 
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JAS. A. MAY, President | way r 
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THE TANANA RIVER GAMELAND OF ALASKA 
WILuiAM N. Beacu 
THE: account of a hunting and exploring trip into the 
region adjacent to the Tanana River, including 
Little and Big Gerstle, Johnson River and Healey 
River. The territory covered is usually shown as a big 
blank space on the map of Alaska, and the writer was 
curious to know what the land offered to the big-game 
hunter. The story of the hunt, of the experiences along 
the way, and of the information gained about game 
conditions will be one of our leaders next month. 


AMONG THE DUCKS WITH CAMERA AND GUN | 
J. P. CuENIN } 

R. CUENIN is a camera enthusiast, a hunter anda_ | 
writer—a combination that can’t be beat when it | 
comes to turning out interesting stories. In this case he | 
tells us of a duck hunt where camera shots were as fre- 
quent as gun shots, and just as successful as is proved |) 
by the excellent illustrations which he offers as evi- 
dence. Another story you will not want to miss is “A 
Grizzly Day on the Caribou Range,” by Geo. H. Charls, 
giving his experience with grizzlies in northern Alberta. 
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Mr. B. just set up a 
Pathex and turn 

the crank. ‘‘The pic- 
tures are priceless,"S : 
said Mr. 
















Mrs. R. never used a 
camera until she made 
this—with a Pathex. 





eras,’ 


Dr. J. D. took this. 
**That picture is 
worth a dozen cam- 
* he said. 
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THE PROJECTOR 


502 


(Slightly higher in Far West) 


You can improve your skill at golf or tennis or other sports 
And just think of having living pic- 
tures of the children years from now —just as they are today. 


by seeing yourself at play. 


others. And Comedies! 














Newest -and Best 


ZsZInas Gf jut 


ITH a Pathex Camera you can make your own 
motion pictures just as easily and at no greater 
cost than making snapshots. 


The Pathex Camera does all the professional motion 
picture camera can do at a fraction of the cost. 


It takes but three seconds to load, anywhere in day- 
light. Anyone can make perfect motion pictures. 


The film is developed free of charge in the famous 
laboratories of Pathe Exchange, Inc. 


Then there is the wonderful Pathex Library, with dozens of 
the big stars in pictures you can have at home. 
banks, Bessie Love, Charlie Ray, 
From Mickey to Farina, all the fun- 
loving “Our Gang”—and Harold Lloyd, Will Rogers, Snub 
Pollard, Paul Parrott and others 

You buy Pathex reels outright like phonograph records 
at less than the price of a theatre ticket. 
are $1.00. The double length reels are $1.75. 


Write today for illustrated catalog. 


MOTION PICTURE 


Camera Projector 


PATHEX, Inc., 35 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


A subsidiary of PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


“Bill” 


all in Pathex Pictures. 











The wonderful days & 
never die with Pathex. ‘ 
**Dad”’ (Mr. E. P. of 
» Long Island) is cer- | 
cma proud of this. © 





























**We never got a really 
good picture of baby 
until Mother took this 
one.’’—Mr. M., Phila. 





























THE CAMERA 
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gher 17 


Si ightly hi 


“Doug” Fair- 
Hart, Leo Maloney and 


and 
Scores of the subjects 




























DZ You can see the world 


t with the Pathex Li- 
| im Alsace 7. is a square 
in Alsac 






pictures. 


we 














“Jim’’ Corbett and 
Gene Tunney teach 
boxing in Pathex. 
You can learn other 
sports, too. 








Bobby Jones driving. vs 
Improve your game | 
by analyzing the 
“champs” 


in Pathex 






India’s sacred ele- 
phants, or fish in ocean 
depths, dancers in the 
jungle or hunting in 
icy mountains—all 
with Pathex. 
. . — 
































) Pottery making in 
Japan, or salt in Ven- 
ee. or cider-apples 
in Brittany are all 
the same to Pathex. 
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Big-Game Trails of the North 


D. S. Hopkins 


[PURING September, 1924, I had the 

~ most successful hunting trip of my en- 
tire career as a sportsman. The whole idea 
began in a Philadelphia hospital whither I 
had gone with an attack of the grip. I had 
been sick at intervals during the entire 
winter and finally went there to be looked 
after and cured. On my way down to the 
hospital I purchased a copy of a well-known 
sportsman’s publication, and one story in 
that magazine, which told of a sheep and 
moose hunt in Alberta, appealed to me 
particularly, especially because the guide 
had been very highly recommended by the 
author. 

I decided that a hunting trip in Alberta 
after sheep and moose would more nearly 
effect a cure for my jaded nerves and gen- 
eral run-down condition than any doctor’s 
medicine. Incidentally, this trip would give 
me a chance to fulfill a long-cherished de- 
sire—namely, to get into the habitat of the 
bighorn sheep and possibly secure one for 
a trophy. I had had one hunting trip for 
goats and elk in Idaho a couple of years 
before, but I was not satisfied with elk and 
goat. I wanted a sheep. 

While I was flat on my back in the above 
mentioned hospital I wrote to the firm of 
H. M. Mustard & Sons of Mountain Park, 
Alberta, who were the guides recommended 
in the story I had seen. A couple of weeks 
later I received a satisfactory reply to my letter from A. 8. Mus- 
tard, who described his hunting country and told me that he 
‘ould probably get me shooting at sheep, goats and moose if I 
‘ame out there in the fall. I liked the tone of his letter and de- 
sided that I would make the trip during September if it were 

ossible for me to do so. After some correspondence I made my 
final arrangements with Ray Mustard to guide me personally on 
s three weeks’ trip after sheep, goats and moose. 


AS SOON as I was able to be around I began to get ready for 

my fall trip. By the time July had rolled around I was al- 
ost ready to go. I had recovered from my illness to a large 
xtent and was feeling pretty strong, altho my wind and nerves 
vere still far from O. K. I left my home in Pennsylvania during 
1¢ latter part of July and headed for Spokane, Wash. I spent 
1e following month in the vicinity of Spokane, where I am in- 
rested in the lumber business. 

On August 25 I boarded the train for Mountain Park. I trav- 
ed over the Spokane International to Calgary. From there I 
ianged cars and took the Northern Pacific train for Edmonton, 
ie capital of Alberta, where I secured my hunting licenses and 

-un permits. My train trip from Spokane to Edmonton was both 
iteresting and beautiful. Most of the country was new to me, 
ud the scenery, especially in the Canadian Rockies, appealed to 
e immensely. 

I left Edmonton on the evening of August 28, went as far 
est as Edson on the Canadian National, and on the morning of 
ugust 29 I caught the worst train in the world for Mountain 
‘ark. My train left Edson at 8 o’clock in the morning and did 

t get me into Mountain Park until 7 o’clock that evening, altho 


In which the writer tells of a wonderful 

hunt in Alberta where he secured a 

specimen of Ovis canadensis which car- 

ried horns with the greatest basal cir- 

cumfererice perhaps of any of this spe- 
cles ever recorded 





Bighorn ram shot by D. S. Hopkins 





the distance covered was only 78 miles. 
As I approached Mountain Park it began 
to snow, and upon my arrival there we 
found about 6 inches of snow on the ground 
and it was still snowing hard. My guide 
met me at the train, and after having din- 
ner at the hotel I waded thru half a mile 
of snow to Mustard’s cabin, where I spent 
the night. During the course of the even- 
ing the cook who was to accompany us, Roy 
Matthews, dropped in, and the three of us 
talked the trip over. I was much pleased 
both with my guide and my cook from my 
first sight of them, and I felt that I had 
made a very wise choice in selecting Mr. 
Mustard as my guide. 

The next morning dawned bleak and 
cold, with 10 inches of snow. It was im- 
possible for us to start on account of the 
storm, so we stayed that day in Mountain 
Park and I rearranged my pack sacks, 
cleaned up my rifles, and tried out my new 
field glasses. I was very much flattered 
when Mustard told me that I had the best 
equipment of any man whom he had ever 
guided. 


N August 31 we arose at 4 o’clock, ate 

a hurried breakfast, and then went to 
the horse corral to pack up and start for 
the sheep country. We finally left the town 
at 11:30 in the morning and headed for 
Rocky River. The going was pretty bad for awhile because the 
trails were slippery. After three or four miles going we crossed 
the Brazeau Divide at 7,000 feet elevation and dropped down into 
a swamp valley grown up with spruce. There I saw my first 
moose track as we were going along the trail. 

About 3 o’clock in the afternoon we climbed a second divide 
and from there dropped into the Rocky River bottom and fol- 
lowed that stream for five or six miles until we struck the camp 
of H. M. Mustard, who had with him a party of sheep hunters 
from Seattle. The scenery during our whole first day’s trip had 
been magnificent. Mountains of 8,000 or 9,000 feet elevation were 
in sight all day, and I was very much impressed with the country 
thru which we had been traveling. “Slim” Mustard and Roy 
Matthews set up our tepee and made camp before I realized that 
they had unpacked the horses. After dinner we went over to 
H. M. Mustard’s camp and spent a very pleasant evening with 
Mr. Mustard and his two sportsmen, a couple of young fellows 
by the name of Hahn. 

While we were crossing the second divide “Slim” had caught 
sight of some sheep, and I immediately got out my glasses to see 
what a specimen of Ovis canadensis looked like. The sheep con- 
sisted of a ewe and two lambs. We watched them for fifteen 
minutes as they grazed on the top of a distant ridge. 

On the morning of September 1 we left Mustard’s camp and 
worked down the Rocky River three or four miles until we 
reached an old camp site, where we pitched our tents and got 
things in order for our stay in the sheep country. 

The next morning it was raining hard, so we loafed around 
camp all day and did nothing but speculate on the weather and 
hope for a good day on the morrow. 
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Top—tThe author and a fine pair of moose ant 
lers which he secured. 

Oval—Tepee camp on Rocky River. 

Bottom—Camp in the sheep country. 


WHEN we awoke on our second day 

in camp there was a slight drizzle 
and the sky was overcast, but we decided 
to chance a hunt anyway. We headed 
for a basin a short distance above camp, 
but before we had gone very far we dis- 
covered a big goat on the mountain 
back of camp a long distance away from 
us. We decided to stalk that goat instead 
of going after sheep. In an hour or so we 
had worked close enough to the goat to 
discern that it was a big billy, so we 
climbed to the top of the mountain in 
order to work around the billy and get 
within stalking distance of him. After a 
couple hours’ difficult climbing and a 
steep descent into the gully we could look 
over the spot where the goat had been 
feeding, but he was nowhere to be seen. 
We spent the rest of the day combing that vicinity, but we 
never saw the billy again. We got into camp about 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and shortly after my guide’s brother, Bull 
Mustard, pulled in with two sportsmen whom he was guid- 
ing. They camped near us for a day. W. H. Mustard’s 
sportsmen were Robert Wielisch of New York City and his 
friend, Doctor Bosch, of Germany. They had both killed 
their sheep and had come into that country for a goat. Doc- 
tor Bosch’s ram was a magnificent specimen with a head, as 
I remember it, of about 17 inches basal circumference, and 
a curl of almost 40 inches. 

The following morning “Slim” and I got an early start 
from camp and worked up a stream basin a mile or so above 
camp into a sheep range. We scanned all the country with 
our glasses, but could not see anything until we had climbed 
to the top of the ridge. Then I spotted a ewe and a young 
ram about half a mile away. They disappeared a few min- 
utes after we had discovered them, but when we worked over to 
the spot where they had been we discovered not only these two 
sheep but about twenty-four more—all ewes, lambs and young 
rams. We lay on a ridge and watched them feed not ‘more than 
300 or 400 yards from us. It was my first view of sheep at close 
range, and I was very much interested in watching them with the 
glasses for an hour or so. After we had watched the sheep until 
late in the afternoon we worked back to camp. I was mighty glad 
to climb over the last stick of dead timber and throw myself 
down on my sleeping bag before dinner. 

The next day, September 5, proved to be the banner day of 
my hunting career, and I shall remember it as long as I live. 
“Slim” and I got an early start from camp and had not gone far 
up the river until we both discerned a lone sheep on the peak of 
a mountain a long distance away. He was too far away to allow 
us to determine whether he had a good head or not, but “Slim” 
insisted that it was a ram because he looked big, even at that dis- 
tance. We studied him carefully thru our glasses and decided on 
the best route to take to make a successful stalk, and then we 
started on a climb that almost finished me. We worked around 
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the point of the mountain on which we had seen the ra: 
feeding, and started climbing one side of it toward the t 
of the ridge. This, of course, took us out of sight of the rar 
but before we lost sight of him altogether we had work« 
close enough to see his big black head, and “Slim” told n 
that he would wager a good many dollars that that ram ha 
a dandy set of horns. We struggled up the mountain side : 
fast as we could so that we could surprise the ram while |} 
was feeding, but the climb was steep and I was pretty we! 
tired out from our two preceding days’ climb, so that it too 
us almost four hours to get to the top of the ridge. 


HILE we were still about 100 yards away from the bor 

tom of a rock ledge, near which we could conceal ow 
selves and stalk the ram without being observed by hin 
“Slim” pointed to our left, and there was our prize lying o1 
the pinnacle of the ridge, from which he could see in al! 
directions. He was looking away from us 
and had not seen us at that time, but it 
was too far away for me to shoot with an) 
certainty of hitting him, and the mountain 
was so steep there that I could not get a 
secure foothold, anyway. Consequently w: 
decided to crawl up to the rock ledge on 
top of the ridge where the ram could not 
see us, and stalk him from that point. | 
studied the old ram thru my glasses and 
the curl of his left horn looked to be as 
big as the end of a flour barrel. 

As we were crawling on our hands and 
knees toward the rock ledge I looked ove: 
toward the ram and saw him standing up 
facing us. We immediately froze in a kneel- 
ing position and stayed there for more than 
half an hour while that ram looked us over 
most carefully. As he stood there outlined 

against the sky I could see thru my glasses 
what a magnificent specimen he was, and I 
can safely say that he made the grandest 


picture I have ever seen as he stood on the top of that pinnacle 
Finally he turned and jumped off the pinnacle, out of our sight 
“Slim” and I raced to the top of the mountain and along the 
ledge to the place where the ram had been, but he was nowheré 
to be seen, and finally we struck his tracks where he had run 
along the edge of the mountain top. We followed his tracks 
thru the slide rock and over grass pastures until we came to the 
edge of a spruce thicket, but I had given up all hope of seeing 
him long before this and was about ready to weep when he left 
that pinnacle of rock and dashed away. As we came to the edge 
of this thicket, which ran up a small gully on the edge of the 
mountain, “Slim” exclaimed, “I believe I saw a flash of that 
ram in the timber.” I thought he was mistaken, but he insisted 
that it was the sheep, so I sat down on the edge of the spruce to 
await the appearance of our quarry. Nothing happened for fif- 
teen minutes, however, so we decided that I should stay wher« 
I was and “Slim” would work to the upper edge of the spruce 
thicket and down the opposite side in the hope of scaring the 
ram out so that I could get a shot at him. I was in a very 
advantageous position where I could see all sides of the thicket. 

















S “SLIM” worked his way thru the spruce I kept my eyes 
4 open but I saw nor heard nothing. Just before I had given 
ill hope, I heard a clatter of stones and saw a huge ram flash- 
thru the timber toward the top of the ridge. I threw the 
ety off my gun and got all ready to take a crack at him when 
broke out of the timber. Before he reached the ridge, how- 

r, he cut back diagonally toward me, and broke out of the 

ber, running parallel to the top of the mountain and not over 
00 yards from where I was sitting. As he cleared the edge of the 
hicket I twisted around and took a shot at him but I missed 

At the sound of the shot he slowed up and acted surprised. 
About that instant he trotted behind a small spruce and I 
ined around so that I could get a good shot at him. As he 
ume out from behind that spruce tree I put the front sight just 
ack of his right foreshoulder and pulled the trigger. He took 
me step forward, then started to stagger, and rolled down the 
mountain. As he went by me I could see his huge curling horns 
ind I could hardly believe that I had secured a mountain sheep 
it last. 

When “Slim” heard me shooting he raced out of the timber 
ind I yelled to him, “I got him!” We started down the mountain 
ifter the ram, which by this time was out of sight, and I believe 
| would have beaten that ram down the mountain if he had not 
had a start on me. We raced down several hundred yards before 
we found he ram lodged on a steep patch of slide rock. When 
Slim” and I got to him he had been dead for several minutes 
ind both of us just sat down and looked at that set of horns 
without speaking. Then “Slim” spoke up, “Don,” he said, “that 
ram has the biggest set of horns that I ever saw in my life!” He 
shook my hand until he almost wore it off, and I was so happy 


























that I could hardly say a word. 
We had left our camera on 
the opposite side of the moun- 
tain when we had begun our fi- 
nal stalk, so I could not take a 
icture of the sheep as he lay. 
We skinned out the head of the 
ram and started back to camp 
ith it. Before I had killed him 
{ was so tired that I could hard- 
move, but on our way back 
» camp I seemed to get a new 
ise on life and the four miles 
emed just a few steps. 
I killed the ram at an eleva- 
mn of about 7,800 feet, almost 
/500 feet above the bench on 
hich our camp was pitched. 
Vhen we got into camp I put 
e tape on the ram’s horns and Top—Camp in the moose country. 
got another thrill after I had Center—Typical moose country. 
asured them carefully. The Bottom—Mountains near Moun- 
asurements of his horns were a aioe 


follows :* 
Left Horn Right Horn 
Inches Inches 
umference at base................::000+- Pee re 17’%+ 17% 


umference 20 inches from base Cae See 15 


TREVOR A I a ala aicneercicnc tn Seton ncemnenigpecactlone 6% 5% 
rai ge Gama eR 


-42% 41% 
a 20 ~=inches 
2214 inches 


read between tips...............-.. 
‘idest breadth of horns............ : 





*Because of the unusual size of these horns, Mr. Hopkins sent four 
lavits to us, attesting to the correctness of these measurements, signed 
the following men who personally measured the head: R. H. Thompson, 
asurer Clinton County (Pa.) Fish and Game Association; I. H. Shaffer, 
president First National Bank of Lock Haven, Pa.; D. S. Hopkins, 
writer, and J. Aug. Beck, the taxidermist who mounted the head.— 
itor. 
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LTHO both 

horns were bad- 
ly broomed at the 
ends, they made 
more than complete 
circles and their size 
carried out extreme- 
ly well clear to the 
points. I never ex- 
pect to see another 
head like that on a 
live bighorn, and I 
can hardly believe 
yet that I have had 
the good fortune to 
kill such a magnifi- 
cent specimen. We 
spent the next day 
in camp cleaning 
out the head and 
bringing in the 
meat. About every 
five minutes I would 
take a look at those 
horns and think, 
“Can it be possible 
that I killed that 
ram, or am I only 
dreaming?” 











The author and his sheep head 


Just before supper time of that same day I glanced toward the 
mountain back of camp and saw a white spot in the timber that 
looked rather out-of-place. I yelled to “Slim” and showed him 
what I saw and we decided that it was a goat coming down 
toward the river. We grabbed our glasses and saw that it was a 
billy. Then I snatched my gun and a handful of cartridges and 
started after the goat. Evidently he had seen us about the same 
time that we saw him, for he started diagonally away from us and 
toward the river. After a half hour’s chase we got within 200 
yards of him and I put two Springfield bullets into the goat and 
finished him. I didn’t get much of a thrill from killing my goat 
after my kill of the preceding day, but I was tickled nevertheless. 

My goat turned out to be a fair sized billy with horns a trifle 
over 8 inches long. It was too dark to get any pictures of him 
that evening. We skinned out his head and hide and got back to 
camp just about dark. That was the easiest goat hunt I have 
ever heard of. I never expect to have such luck again, and I 
almost felt ashamed of myself for killing this goat with so little 


effort. 


























E SPENT the following 

day in camp, going after 
the goat and giving the skulls 
a chance to dry out, and then 
we headed back to Mountain 
Park. We ran into H. M. Mus- 
tard and the Hahns at the end 
of our first day’s travel and 
spent the night with them. 
They had each secured a nice 
specimen of sheep and were 
on their way to Grave Flats 
to hunt moose. The following 
morning we left them and 
got to Mountain Park about 
noon. We spent the rest of 
the day rearranging our duf- 
fle, and the next morning we 
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struck out for the head of Beaver Dam River, a tributary of the 
Mackenzie. 

We spent our first night on the banks of the Mackenzie, and 
the next morning we left the trail and crossed a low divide at the 
head of the Beaver Dam, where we arrived about noon. The 
going was bad all the way and Roy Matthews had to go ahead 
on foot most of the time to chop out a trail. After “Slim” and 
Roy had pitched camp, my guide and I took a little walk up the 
valley and it wasn’t long until “Slim” pointed out to me a cow 
moose and a calf. We saw no bulls, however, and got back to 
camp about dark. I was anxious to get a head with a 60-inch 
spread, if possible, but the day after we landed in camp the 
weather turned very warm and continued so for a week. The 
moose kept denned up in the jack pine thickets and we saw very 
few of them. 

During our first day of hunting in the moose country we 
spotted a big bull in the burned timber on the side of a hill, but 
after we had watched him for a few minutes thru the glasses we 
could see that the head did not amount to much and we did not 
bother going after him. The following day we almost ran over 
& bull along the edge of an old burn, but his head did not look 
to be anything out of the ordinary, so we passed him by. Then 
came three or four long, hard days of hunting when we saw very 
few moose and no bulls at all. We waded thru muskeg up to our 
knees and climbed over windfalls until my legs almost gave 
away, but we couldn’t locate any more bull moose. 


PuINALLY we got a cool day and left camp early with the in- 
tention of getting a moose or dying in the attempt. We 
followed a ridge until after lunch, and as we were turning to come 






































Top—Mustard’s cabin. 

Circle—“Slim’”’ Mustard, the author’s guide. 

Bottom—View from Mustard’s cabin at Mountain 
Park. 


back to camp “Slim” spotted a bull feed- 
ing in the willows near the base of the 
opposite hill about three-fourths of a 
mile away. We watched him for some 
time and finally made out a cow near 
him. We could see his horns glistening in 
the sun, and he looked to have a dandy 
head. Finally he disappeared in a small 
spruce thicket and we decided to go after 
him. “Slim” and I dropped down into the 
valley and followed down the stream bed 
until we came to the edge of the spruce 
thicket where we had last seen our game. We sat there for 
half an hour in the hope that our bull would move into 
sight, but we never saw a sign of him, so we decided to make 
the next move. 

We worked up along the edge of the spruce thicket for 
200 yards, when I saw “Slim” hold up his hand, and I looked 
in the direction in which he was pointing. There in the 
middle of the spruce thicket I could see one big horn of.a 
moose sticking straight up, but could see nothing else. I 
moved forward a few yards and then I could make oyt the 
other horn, but couldn’t see a hair of the moose, altho I was 
not more than 30 yards distant from those horns. I waved 
my hand in the hope that the moose would see it and get 
up, but he never moved, so I drew a bead between the horns 
and slightly below them and pulled the trigger. At the shot 
the moose jumped to his feet and got out of there like a 
steam engine. I threw another shell into the barrel and as 


the moose got into an open space I pulled for his shoulder an 
shot again. He came down like a ton of brick, but as we ra 
forward he staggered to his feet and I shot him thru the nec 
and finished him. 

When we were sure that he was dead we ran up to him an 
put the tape on his horns. Upon examination of the moose w 
found that the first shot had hit him in the end of the nose an: 
had passed out between his jaw bones without fatally injuring 
him. He had a beautiful, symmetrical head with a 54-inch spread 
14-inch width of palm, 33 points, and a 7%4-inch circumferenc: 
of beam. Even tho his antlers didn’t have a spread of 60 inches 
his head was a beauty, and to say that I was tickled is putting : 
mildly. 

After “Slim” and I had shaken hands and he had congrai 
ulated me on my shooting and I had congratulated him on getting 
me to within 30 yards of a bull moose, I took some pictures o! 
the moose and then we started on the hard work. We skinned 
out his head and took as much meat as we could cram into the 
pack sack, and started for camp. 


FTER less than a mile of tough going thru the muskeg and 

over fallen timber, I played out and we had to cache the 
antlers for the night. “Slim” put the pack sack on his back and 
we landed in camp about 8 o’clock. Roy greeted us with a steam- 
ing dinner and kept filling my plate as fast as I emptied it until 
: couldn’t hold another bite and almost had to be carried into 
the tent. 

The next two days it snowed and we stuck tight to camp and 
waited for it to clear. When the snow stopped falling we went 
back after the moose and brought it into camp. “A day later we 
pulled out for Mountain Park and after two days of un- 
eventful travel landed there on September 24, and my hun: 
was over. 

I had spent twenty-five days in the woods, had killed » 
magnificent bighorn ram, a fair goat, and a fine moose, and 
I was feeling 100 per cent better than when I had gotten off 
the train at Mountain Park. After bidding good-bye to my 
guide and my cook, who had both done so much to make my 
trip a great success, I boarded the train for my long journey 
to Pennsylvania. 

My trip home was without incident, altho I must confess 
that I put my sheep head in a pack-sack and never allowed 
it out of my sight until I got it safely home. 

My armament consisted of a Springfield Sporter with 
Lyman No. 48 rear sight and Sheard gold bead front sight 
I used the Western 180-grain open-point Lubaloy bullet, and 
this combination of rifle and ammunition proved very satis- 
factory. I fired nine shots at game. I had seven hits and se- 
cured every specimen at which I shot. 

In closing I want to state that all the 
credit for my success was due to Ray 
Mustard. I liked him very much per- 
sonally. He proved to have a splendid 
knowledge of the woods and the vari- 
ous kinds of game which we hunted 
and he was most efficient as a packer 
and horseman. Then, too, I could not 
stop without mentioning the fine meals 
that Roy Matthews served to us on al! 
occasions, and the cheerful, pleasant 
attitude he took during our whole trip 
As soon as I can get away again I am 
going back to Mountain Park and have 
another hunt with Ray Mustard. 
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A typical goose blind 





Flirting With the Northern Honkers 


Fred Berwick 


j* WAS one of those melancholy days. 

The air was balmy and the morning 
frost, like sparkling diamonds, had changed 
the green leaves to a golden luster. The 
slush ice was moving lazily down the old 
river. You could see, high in the air, riding 
turrents of air that would carry them to 
southern lands, large flocks of cranes, who 
ntranced the listening air with their calls. 

I had a peculiar feeling of restlessness 
‘ome over me. That feeling persisted until 
inally it was necessary to call in Doctor 
Palmer to find out what my queer malady 
might be. After observing me carefully the 
ioctor informed me that the only sure cure 
vas to join his party on a goose hunt for a 
veek or two. Knowing full well what my 
oss would mean to family and friends, I 
mmediately accepted the means to a com- 
olete cure. The rest of the party was com- 
osed of Roy Harshman, Joe Niehus and 
Goose” Jones, an old veteran of the game. 
{t the eleventh hour Joe found that he 
‘ould not join us, which was disappointing 
0 all of us. 

November 9 was the day set for our de- 
arture. To say we were busy is putting it 
nildly. Every hunter knows that the es- 
‘ntial things on such a trip are plenty of 
its—and some to spare—plenty of warm 
lothing, boots that will not leak, socks 
that are puncture-proof, and a good line of 
lecoys. We made sure we had every item 
irefully checked. When we sacked “Pete,” 
he caller, you could see that he under- 


North Platte 





Goose shooting where it ts good, on the 
River in Western Ne- 
braska 








ood the adventure he was about to em- 
2rk upon. He had had many such trips 
nd understood his line of business. 

We arrived at our destination on November 10. We immedi- 
tely got busy and pitched our tent. The weather conditions 
oked very favorable for a visit from the “old honkers” at most 
i\y minute and it certainly would be a sad disappointment if we 
‘re not ready with a suitable reception. 

The tent up, the submerging of our little home in the river 
roved the real test. This home is the most essential thing of all, 
t is 7 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 3 feet deep. It is absolutely 
iter-proof. This box is submerged with only 6 inches above the 
iter. The lid or “roof” is made of burlap and canvas to hold the 
at in. The box itself is held in place in the water by bags of 
ind. This tiny house is a kitchenette, equipped complete with 


A few northern honkers 


heater and cooking utensils. Each morning 
when leaving the tent we fill our pockets 
with eggs and when Old Man Hunger as- 
sails us we rout him ignominiously with a 
few well-directed fried eggs and a cup of 
hot coffee. 

About sunset we had our home and blind 
ready for the honkers. Let ’em come; the 
sooner they come, the better we’d like it. 
We returned to camp tired out and with 
an appetite the size of a house. Doctor 
Palmer, as attending physician, sent us to 
bed early, stating that we would have to 
get up at 4 o’clock, get our breakfast and 
be at the blind by daybreak. “Goose” 
Jones had charge of the alarm clock, but 
forgot to wind it. About 6 o’clock next 
morning we were awakened by screams of 
honking at the tent door. “Doc,” thinking 
a weasel was after our call geese, bounded 
out of bed and landed with his head out of 
the tent door. Oh, boy! such a sight filled 
his eyes. Old “Pete,” faithful to his mas- 
ters, had called in a fine bunch of ten geese 
to the very tent door. 


IVING the alarm to the rest, who were 

sleeping soundly, “Doc” and the writer 
were the first to greet them on their return. 
Our greetings were so forceful that five big 
birds were left on the ground about 60 
yards from the tent. Considering the fact 
that we were still attired in our sleeping 
garments, with bare feet and in reality not 
fully awake, we decided that we had not 
done so badly. 

After our sudden awakening we set to 
work getting our breakfast ready, seasoning 
the eggs and bacon with spicy remarks upon the personal appear- 
ance of “Doc” when dancing barefooted in the snow trying to 
bag the whole flock. 

Immediately after eats, we filled our pockets with eggs and 
bacon and started for the blind. “Lady Luck” evidently found 
choicer company as we did not see any honkers until late in the 
afternoon. Finally a bunch showed up in the west. Dr. Palmer 
had his glasses on them in a jiffy and reported that they were 
headed our way and coming swiftly, but very high. We watched 
them anxiously, but when they were within a quarter of a mile 
we could see they were going to pass us up on the right. 

Our caller was screaming at the top of his voice to get them 
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Old “Pete,” keen-sighted old scout th 
he was, sighted them at the instant we d 
and was practicing his vocal lesson indu 
triously. At first they seemed to heed t! 
enticing strains of the feathered Lorel: 
and headed directly toward us, low on t! 
water. When within 300 yards of us things 
didn’t seem to stack up right to the old 
leader and he immediately swung his bat- 
talion to the left of us and passed us uj 
cold. Evidently the leader was an old- 
timer and suspected the deceitful wiles of 
man. 

We sat in our blind until nearly 2 o’clock 
without a cheering glimpse of feathered 
friends, with nothing to pass the weary 
time except to listen to “tall stories.” As 
usual, “Doc” copped the prize. Right in 
the middle of one of his most inspiring ex- 
periences we noted in the north a bunch of 
seven coming in like feathered bullets. We 
decided that in all likelihood this would b 





e hotel 








Position of ‘‘Pete” calling the bunch to the tent 


in. Finally the old leader made a big circle and inspected the 
surroundings leisurely, honking to old “Pete.” This was music 
to our ears. We sat breathless, every nerve aquiver hoping 
against hope that the leader would bring them in. When about 
100 yards from us, the old leader held in the wind still looking 
things over. During all this time, the callers were doing their 
stuff, and doing it right. 


FINALLY things seeming to set according to his fancy, the 
leader let loose and directed his squadron toward the blind. 
Oh, say! what a grand and glorious feelin’! To see those master 
aircrafts sailing in toward us and to hear old “Pete” singing his 
little tune. About 50 yards was the best offer we got, so we 
worked them over from that distance and got six fine big fellows. 

We thought such luck a fitting finale to a long day so we left 
for the tent, having had, in our estimation, a fine day of sport. 
After supper around a rousing came fire, with our old “Jimmy 
pipes” and feeling at peace with everyone, we talked the day 
over. We shot each goose again and almost got others 2f they 
had just come a little closer or had swerved into the wind just a 
trifle more. 

After all, one of the big items in an outing trip is the chance 
to warm your toes before the camp fire, to dry out socks, look 
over guns, renew your supply of ammunition, and talk over each 
thing that has happened. There are jokes, some misunderstand- 
ings, maybe a near tragedy or some side-splitting remark which 
loses none of its zest by being twice told. 

About 8 o’clock a stiff wind sprang up from the northwest 
and storm clouds began to make their appearance. Later it 
started to rain which turned to sleet, with thermometer dropping 
fast. We haled all these stormy indications with joy for well we 
knew the morrow would be a splendid one for the honkers to put 
in their appearance. We arose early the next morning. “B-r-r-r.” 
A bitter wind from the northwest, with a skift of snow fulfilled 
the previous day’s promise. We stepped around pronto and soon 
had a steaming hot breakfast ready. The boys all wanted to be in 
the blind early as we were sure we would be interviewed several 
times during the day. Roy was nominated 
and elected with but one opposing vote to 
fill the position of K.P. He was going to 
have a kettle of beans cooked with a ham 
bone. We also instructed him to have lots 
of other eats ready for us when we got in 
at night. 


BOUT 9 o’clock in the morning we saw 

several flocks high in the air, migrating 
south. They seemed to have their bearings 
O. K. and knew just where they were head- 
ed. No one seems to have discovered what 
kind of compass they use. Thousands of 
these birds have crossed the states several 
times and very few have lost their bear- 
ings. The instinct of directions in birds is 
something wonderful. 

Perhaps an hour later we saw a dim out- 
line in the west. We threw the glasses on 
them and discovered them to be a fine 
bunch of geese bearing down on us. When 
about a quarter of a mile away from us 








our only chance to bag any,so we prepared 
accordingly. They came in very high, and 
when directly over us set their brakes, 
made one wide circle and headed over to make old “Pete” a 
friendly visit and to find out what all his racket was about. They 
soon found out the worst racket was yet to come, when “Doc” 
and “Goose” let loose on them, resulting in a dandy bag of five 


T WAS growing late, we had consumed all the “vittles” we 

had brought with us except a few “aigs,’ and “Goose” Jones 
was so elated over the geese just previously described, that he 
slapped his knee and knocked over the “aigs” with his elbow 
!? ** | : — *! We decided to return to the tent and see just 
what luck Roy had had in getting supper and to see who would 
collect the wager. After the egg episode “Doc,” who was feeling 
pessimistic, bet “Goose” that the beans had boiled dry. 

Good old Roy had a fine spread ready for us and we were in 
A-1 shape to do it justice. The beans were done to a turn and 
“Doc” lost his bet. The only thing we found to kick on was a 
supply of biscuits that he had laid out for us that looked like a 
bunch of horned toads. We were all dog tired that night, and all 
rolled in early to be in shape for the next day’s sport. 

We were a trifle later than usual the next morning, and on 
the way to the blind flushed out two fine bunches from the river. 
After reaching the blind we saw nothing more until 9 o’clock and 
those “hi-toned” us. Everything was quiet for a couple of hours 
when suddenly the air was rent by a terrific scream of terror from 
old “Pete.” We hastened to ascertain the reason for such an 
outery, and found that he was trying his best to reach us and 
was full length of his tether. We saw a short distance away an 
eagle with wings set, headed directly toward “Pete.” He seemed 
to sense just the danger he was in, and helped us to realize that 
fowls do remember. Two years previously his mate was killed 
by a large eagle and his actions convinced us that he still re- 
membered that sad day. 


LATER on in the afternoon a large bunch of geese flew over 

us, but were much too high. They seemed to have already 
selected their camping ground some distance beyond. We were 
getting low in “spirits” over the outlook for real sport. “Doc’s” 
language was becoming hectic and even 
old “Pete” had settled down with his head 
under his wing. We decided to put the pot 
on and boil some coffee, hoping that it 
would change our luck. We saw several 
large flocks of ducks on their annual south- 
ward trip; indeed, several large flocks came 
to our immediate vicinity, but we couldn’t 
be bothered with ducks on a goose hunting 
trip. Thus they escaped bombardment and 
possible extinction. 

About 2 o’clock a large bunch of honkers 
in the north headed directly toward us. 
We decided this was the day’s last chance 
In they came, fast and very high. Old 
“Pete” was telling them the wonderful lay- 
out and the peculiar advantages of his lo- 
cation. They circled twice, looked things 
over carefully, and finally, as if deciding to 
doubt a brother with disloyalty, they set 
their wings and headed straight in to 
“Pete” and us. Oh, boy! They came with- 
in 40 yards of us, where we all took toll. 





they changed leaders, the lead goose fall- 
ing back to the rear and another one tak- 


: : : . Left to right: 
ing his place to direct their maneuvers. 


Roy Harshman, “Goose” Jones and 
Dr. Palmer 


We counted seven big fellows when the 
smoke had cleared away. “Goose” declared 
his gun had jammed, so he got just one 











ot. We examined the gun and could discover nothing wrong, so 
. just figured he needed an alibi and used the “old buck.” 
Night was setting in and upon the evening air was wafted the 

ior of ham and beans and the aroma of coffee. We called it a 

.v and returned to the tent loaded with the sports of the day. 
such a feed as we took on! Mmh! After supper we cleaned our 
runs and fixed everything ready for a real day. We played a few 
vames of five hundred (?) and again listened to “Goose’s” alibi. 
it was too much so we retired for the night. 

The next morning was cold and very cloudy. It looked as 

‘ho it would storm most any minute. Several flocks of both geese 
nd ducks passed us up, moving in regular formation to their 
southern resorts. At noon we got into fine bunches, and made 
vood killings. Several bunches of ducks came into our decoy but 
ve did not disturb them as our definite mission was to flirt with 
geese, and not the squawkers. We had now secured all the geese 
we were entitled to, and having had such wonderful time in the 
game field we decided to pack our duffle and hie for home. 
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The writer has been in the game field for the past twenty 
years in this section of the country, and the last season has proven 
to be the most prolific of any ever experienced. We believe this 
increase is due to the wise law when they put the band on spring 
shooting, and laws regarding the rights of the feathered inhabi- 
tants as well as the rights and hunting proclivities of man. 

We are patiently awaiting the next hunting season. Should 
the writer ever experience again the peculiar malady mentioned 
in the beginning of this article, I will know the absolute cure 
without the aid of a physician’s diagnosis. It is this. A few 
crispy, cold, merry days, spent with real “he-men” of the same 
ilk as one’s self; good eats, the fun, jokes, the hearty laughs 
with and not at one’s companions; the days crowded with real 
action; the weary waits and abundant fulfillment of the day’s 
promises; the long evenings in the warm tent, hazy with frag- 
rant smoke from “Jimmy pipes.” What pleasanter days can 
“knee-deep in June” give than these, and what malady would 
fail to disappear under these conditions? 





Memories 


H. Joseph Lucier 


Five never-to-be-forgotten months have 
been whiled away by me in what is to 
me the Paradise of America, known to oth- 
ers as the Mogollon (pronounced Muggy- 
yone) Mountains of New Mexico. Visions 
of life and of health were at last realized 
thru my sojourn amid the big timber in 
God’s country where Nature reigns supreme 
and where blue skies, perpetual sunshine, 
myriads of twinkling stars, untainted air, 
clear, cold and sparkling brooks make life a 
pleasure. And last of all where red-blooded 
men understand the fullness of, and the 
meaning in, those oft-repeated but little 
understood words, “God is Love.” 

With a disability incurred in the service, 
but with faith in the strength of his own 
convictions, the writer in July, 1920, left 
civilization 120 miles behind, thinking only 
of success in his life to be and never of de- 
feat or failure, “headed west” toward God’s 
country. 

So it came to pass that in December, 
1920, when the icy blasts of winter swept 
across the vast St. Augustine Plains, the 
writer knew the meaning of the word suc- 
cess. One hundred and twenty miles in the 
saddle across those bleak, seemingly end- 
less plains, when the thermometer hovered 
at zero each morning at daylight; morn- 
ings when he often withdrew his gloves 
and, leaning over in his saddle, buried his 
fingers in the mane of Red, his faithful 
saddle pony, finding in that mane, against 
his pony’s neck, a little added warmth. 

Extremes of temperature were endured 
luring that trip. At the start was extreme 
heat. Eight long days trekking across the 
sun-baked plains beneath a sun whose rays 

arched, blistered and burned the riders of 
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that little caravan. But ever westward those 1—Furs caught on the trip. 


riders rode, knowing that at the end of their 
ourney there would appear to them the 


2—A pair. 
3—Government trail thru the timber on top of the mountain (San Mateos) 
4—A pretty good hand sometimes—two pais. 


rainbow,” and at its end the “pot o’ gold.” 

Yes, the world seems composed of extremes, for the last morn- 
ng of the return trip, about December 18, 1920, found the riders 
ooking “chuck” at daybreak in a somewhat sheltered arroyo, 
ith a blizzard raging about them. Time was precious, for the 
ad was fast being obliterated. After a hasty repast camp was 
roken, horses saddled, and with the howling gale at their backs 
hey “headed east,” homeward bound, and trusting in God and in 
heir ponies to keep them on the trail, then knee-deep with snow. 

With beards and hair ice-covered the riders at last saw the 
ght they craved—the roofs of the houses at Magdalena. Wei- 
ome indeed was the sight, for it brought visions of warmth— 
‘armth excessive, almost unbearable in July, warmth comfort- 
ng, consoling and reviving in December. 

So, with these words, you shall find pictures depicting God’s 
ountry in many of its various roles and phases; of wild life, 

>rooks, trees and open spaces. You shall see pictures taken when 
very turn of the trail brought gladness into the writer’s heart—a 







herd of startled black-tailed deer; a noisy, scolding, tassel-eared 
squirrel ; a bobcat slinking thru the underbrush, or perhaps think- 
ing himself safe because of his natural coloring, crouched and 
motionless; an eagle soaring high overhead, emblem of majesty 
and monarch of all he surveys, searching the dark recesses of the 
forest below, hoping to discover a new-born fawn hiding amid the 
branches of a deadfall. Ah! Grim tragedy enacted forever in 
that wilderness, and yet Nature never depletes, but always re- 
plenishes; providing, in her own miraculous way, never an unjust 
proportion of wild life, but always a properly balanced ratio. 

So some day, perhaps, God willing, the writer may see again 
those deep blue skies and the perpetual sunshine; drink once 
more of that clear, cold and sparkling water, and rest at night 
beneath myriads of twinkling stars, after a hard day’s ride in the 
saddle, with the Milky Way for a comforter, a trout and venison 
supper for a tonic, and with the howl of a timber wolf from the 
edge of the cliff above camp for a lullaby. Until then—advos. 
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A Plea for Wilderness Hunting Grounds 


Aldo Leopold 


(The United States Forest Service has not formally adopted a policy in 
respect to wilderness hunting grounds. Consequently this article reflects the 
writer's personal views rather than the official views of the Forest Service. 
—A. L.) 


THis article is a plea for establishing in. each of the Rocky 
Mountain states at least one area in which there shall be a 
permanent closed season on roads. 

It would, of course, be an absurdity to ask whether we need 
more and better roads in any state. Obviously we do. But where 
we need them is another question. We need them almost but 
not quit everywhere. I believe that every state needs a factory- 
less park, every community a clubless fishing water, and every 
summer playground a cottageless camping ground. Factories, 
fishing clubs, and summer cottages are good things—to those that 
profit by them—but that is no reason why they should be allowed 
to exclude other good things incompatible with them. 

The practical point is that good roads are being pushed into 
the western mountains so rapidly that in some states at least 
there will soon be no place left for the wilderness hunter whose 
recreation comes from getting out into a wild roadless area. It 
seems to me just as important (and infinitely less expensive), to 
provide the wilderness hunter with his roadless playground, as it 
is to provide the motor tourist with his surfaced highways and 
free public camps. 


As LONG as there remained a roadless frontier, the wilderness 
hunter was of course “well heeled.” But the roadless frontier 
is just about gone. The well-to-do sportsman is already going to 
British Columbia, Alaska, Africa, and Siberia instead of to the 
Mogollons or Jackson’s Hole. But the expense of such trips puts 
them out of the question for the citizen of moderate means, and 
he is the man I am talking about. I am trying to make it clear 
that a wilderness hunting trip is by way of becoming a rich man’s 
privilege, whereas it has always been a poor man’s right. Are we 
prepared to accept the consequences of the change? Do we really 
realize its possible effect on the nation’s character and happiness? 

Now, if our remaining frontier consisted of $200 corn land 
there would not be much except theory to argue about. The 














At every point where roads might enter is set a rugged mountain (Photo 
by U. S. Forest Service.) 








Wherever a foaming trout stream has cut its way thru the mountain wall, 
a jagged box canyon says, “They shall not pass.”’ (Photo by U. S. Forest 
Service.) 


point is that it consists mostly of the national forests—rough 
mountain lands embracing here and there particular areas of 
such crumpled topography and high altitude as to make the cus- 
tomary development of roads, Fords, and summer boarders of 
very questionable practicability. One would think that the ordi- 
nary laws of economics would automatically tend to exclude 
roads from such areas. But mark this well: the laws of economics 
are the last thing the roads booster is thinking about. Roads are 
going to continue to be built into such areas, unless the public 
at large thinks it is best not to, and unless the public says what 
it thinks. 

To illustrate: ten years ago there were six big areas of exclu- 
sively “pack” country in the two states of Arizona and New 
Mexico. Let us see what has happened. 


F'RST, there was the White Mountain and Blue Range coun- 

try of Arizona, the cream of the Southwest. The Forest Serv- 
ice, in co-operation with the local counties, is about to complete 
the Clifton-Springerville road right thru the heart of this mag- 
nificent region. Stub roads to develop the various recreational! 
facilities will undoubtedly follow. There is a good deal of logic in 
“sacrificing” this area, since the big copper-mining centers in the 
hot valleys to the southward need the timber and the opportunity 
to escape from the summer heat for week-ends in the cool moun- 
tains. 

Second, there was the Jemez division of the Santa Fe Na- 
tional Forest of northern New Mexico—a splendid wilderness, 
but with too much valuable timber and range and of too smooth 
topography to justify exclusion of roads. A railroad is now tap- 
ping the timber, and the Forest Service—wisely I think—is build- 
ing the trans-Jemez road which will open it to motor recreation- 
ists. 
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Who shall say that the diamond hitch and the tumpline are not worth con- 
serving? (Photo by U. S. Forest Service.) 


Third, there was the Pecos division of the same National For- 
»st. Its foothills contain many Spanish-American villages which 
make very intensive use of the higher mountains for grazing. It 
would have been impracticable to avoid the road which the For- 
est Service fas recently built up the Pecos River. Moreover, the 
surrounding cities needed summer home facilities on the Pecos, 
ind the only way to provide them was to build a road up the 
Pecos River. 

Fourth, there was the Tonto Basin of Arizona, famous in cow- 
boy song and story. Into the crumpled hills of the Tonto are set 
many little green valleys, which filled up with settlers away back 
in covered-wagon days. Obviously these existing settlements 
could not be kept locked up by lack of roads, which the several 
counties and the Forest Service are trying to build as rapidly and 
as well as the crumpled hills will let them. 


‘IFTH, there was—and is—the Kaibab. Obviously the Kaibab 
contains two predominant values, the scenery of the north rim 
of the Grand Canyon and the Kaibab deer herd. It so happens 
hat both need at least a limited amount of roads. In the case of 
he scenic values of the canyon, the reason is plain. In the case 
he deer herd, the reason is this: the Kaibab is a country of 
ted water-holes. Apparently it will require somewhere around 
2,000 hunters each year to utilize the natural increase of the 
(would this were true elsewhere!). To camp 2,000 hunters 
couple of dozen water-holes would entirely destroy the 
tional value of the hunting. These hunters will have to 
dry; dry camps are practicable on such a scale only with 
ors; and motor camps mean at least some roads. Hence the 
ib is not adapted by nature to be a roadless hunting ground. 
xth, there was—and is—the head of the Gila, in the Gila 
mal Forest. The Creator must have foreseen the present 
of the wilderness hunter, for in this precious remnant of 
ld frontier he piled up the hills “high, wide, and handsome.” 
ery point where roads might enter is set a rugged mountain. 
rever a foaming trout-stream has cut its way thru the moun- 
vall a jagged box canyon says, “They shall not pass.” Agri- 
ral valleys are few, and these the merest shoe-strings, from 
. prescient floods have torn out the little fields as if to say, 
is the last stand—these hills are meant to play in, not to 
in.” There are three or four frontier cow-ranches tucked 
in the Gila hills—but somehow they decorate the wilder- 
rather than detract from it. The dedication of the Gila 
waters as a wilderness hunting ground need in no wise inter- 

vith the continuance of their grazing privileges. 
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To sum up: Our six big wilderness areas of a decade ago 
have been, for good and sufficient reasons, reduced to one. Are 
those reasons good and sufficient to “develop” that one also? I 
say no reason is good enough to justify opening up the Gila. I 
say that to open up the Gila wilderness is not development, but 
blindness. The very fact that it is the last wilderness is in itself 
proof that its highest use is to remain so. 


HAT I am trying to make clear is that if in a city we had six 

vacant lots available to the youngsters of a certain neigh- 
borhood for playing ball, it might be “development” to build 
houses on the first, and the second, and the third, and the fourth, 
and even the fifth, but when we build houses on the last one, we 
forget what houses are for. The sixth house would not be devel- 
opment at all, but rather it would be mere short-sighted stupidity 
“Development” is like Shakespeare’s virtue, “which grown into a 
pleurisy, dies of its own too-much.” 

In objection to the dedication of the Gila as a permanent 
wilderness hunting ground, it has been truly said that a part of 
the area which would be “locked up” bears valuable stands of 
timber. I admit that this is true. Likewise might our sixth lot be 
a corner lot, and hence very valuable for a grocery store or a fill- 
ing station. I still insist 2¢ 2s the last lot for a needed playground, 
and this being the case, I am not interested in grocery stores or 
filling stations, of which we have a fair to middling supply else- 
where. 

It has been likewise objected that to keep roads out of the 
Gila would cripple the fire control system. The Gila fire fighting 
organization was put to a pretty severe test in the big fires of 
1922, and the result would seem to indicate that the present sys- 
tem of Forest Service trails, telephone lines, and lookout towers 
will handle the fire situation, even in a bad year. In fact, to build 
roads into this kind of country might introduce quite as much 
new fire risk as they would help combat. 


TOW, the question is this: Why should not the Gila area, and 
other similar areas, if possible one in each western state, be 
declared permanently roadless, and dedicated to that particular 
form of public recreation beloved by the wilderness hunter? The 
necessary authority would seem already to exist, the Forest Serv- 
ice now having discretionary power to determine what consti- 
tutes the highest use of each resource in the National Forest, and 
if any area has its highest use in wilderness hunting, the Service 
should dedicate it to that purpose, just as it dedicates particular 
areas for millsites, summer-home sites, and public camping 
grounds. It certainly would require no additional appropriations; 
the wilderness is the one thing on earth which was furnished us 
complete and perfect. 
The one thing required is a sufficient expression of public sen- 








Roads are being pushed into the western mountains so rapidly that in some 
states at least there will soon be no place left for the wilderness hunter 
(Photo by U. S. Forest Service.) 
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Every state needs at least one roadless hunting ground (Photo by U. S. Forest Service.) 


timent to assure the Forest Service that the thinking citizens of 
the country would back up such a policy when subjected to the 
acid test. The acid test would surely come, even on an area of as 
low economic value as the Gila. Some day somebody will pro- 
mote a railroad into the Gila timber, and the tangible benefits of 
exploiting it will have to be weighed against the intangible bene- 
fits of keeping it. For unnumbered centuries of human history the 
wilderness has given way. The priority of industry has become 
dogma. Are we as yet sufficiently enlightened to realize that we 
must now challenge that dogma, or do without our wilderness? 
Do we realize that industry, which has been our good servant, 
might make a poor master? Let no man expect that one lone 
government bureau is able—even tho it be willing—to thrash out 
this question alone. 

It so happens that an agency suitable for expressing public 
opinion on such questions has now been established; namely, the 
President Commission on Outdoor Recreation. If the public 
wants wilderness areas established in the rougher, less valuak’: 
parts of the national forests, the commission is the agency ti 
which to express the want 


ig SHOULD require no explanation tha; 

this proposal of wilderness areas is jot. 
primarily, a game conservation measure 
Certainly 99 per cent, figuratively s) oak. 
ing, of our country should and must j\ay; 
roads. We must learn to raise game and 
build roads on the same ground, or go 
gameless. It so happens, however, tha: the 
establishment of wilderness areas would 
provide an opportunity to produce and 
hunt certain kinds of game, such as elk 
sheep, and bears, which do not always “mix 
well” with settlement, but the majority of 
game species can and must be produced oy 
all the grounds suitable for them. 

Wilderness areas are primarily a projosa! 
to conserve at least a sample of a certain 
kind of recreational environment, of which 
game and hunting is an essential part, but 
nevertheless only a part. Who shall say 
that the diamond hitch and the tumpline 
are not as much worth conserving as the 
black-tail buck or the moose? Who shall 
say that the opportunity to disappear into 
the trackless wild is not as valuable as th 
opportunity to hang up a trophy? Who 
shall say that we have not room enough in this huge country to 
earn a living without destroying the opportunity to enjoy it after 
it is earned, each after his own taste? 

Some centuries ago that conqueror of the wilderness, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, naively remarked: The countries lying 
North of Florida God hath reserved to be reduced into Christian 
civility by the English Nation.’ But even old Sir Humphrey 
might turn uneasily in his grave if he could know at what rate 
they have been “reduced,” and with what profligate waste of 
their beauty and their resources. The question now is not whether 
‘hey will be “reduced,” but what constitutes that “Christian 
civility” for which “God hath reserved” them. There are some of 
us who challenge the prevalent assumption that Christian civility 
is to be measured wholly by the roar of industry, and the assump- 
tion that the destruction of the wild places is the objective of 
ec “lization, rather than merely a means providing it with a 

slihood. Our remnants of wilderness will yield bigger values to 

.c nation’s character and health than they will to its pocket- 
»ok, and to destroy them will be to admit that the latter ar 
the only values that interest us. 








Catching the World’s Record Broadbill 


F. A. Gillespie 


The first and only story written by Mr. Gillespie describing one of the most remarkable incidents in angling history 


AS THE “Mary G” glided serenely out of Avalon Bay, on the 

morning of July 12, 1925, headed for the deep waters of the 
blue Pacific, little did I dream what a rare incident was to favor 
me; that of catching the world’s record broadbill swordfish. Tho 
I have fished at Catalina at least a month, or more, each year, for 
several years and have caught about every kind of fish that they 
angle for over there, this is my first catch of a broadbill. 

In explanation will say that there are two kind of swordfish 
inhabiting the waters around Catalina, namely, marlin and broad- 
bill. The marlin swordfish has a shorter and a round sword, and 
usually is a much smaller fish. It takes the bait more readily and 
usually does a lot of jumping in fighting. I hooked one two years 
ago which jumped about seventy times before being taken. There 
have been many more marlin caught than broadbill. 

The stories I had heard from friends of mine, who had been 
more fortunate than I in hooking broadbill, about how they 
fought and had broken up their tackle only made my desire to 
hook one more keen. Two years ago I built my own fishing boat 
and named her the “Mary G”. My boatman, Claude Wickman, is 
about 45 years old, was born on Catalina Island, and has fished 
and run fishing boats since he was old enough to handle a boat. 
Using his own words, “I have hooked a dozen, or more, of them, 
but they have always broken something and gotten away, one 
even twisting a hickory pole off.” Claude has been the means of 
many anglers getting their tuna buttons, also their marlin sword- 
fish buttons. 

We started out about 8:40 o’clock in the morning. On board 
were my wife and guests, who had been spending a few days at 
Catalina. We were on our way back to Los Angeles but headed 
for a spot about ten miles out where the day before I had 
seen some tuna. I had some flying fish on board to use as bait 
for the tuna in case we should see them again. When near the 
place where we had seen the tuna on the previous day, I saw a 


broadbill’s fins showing above the water. He was about a quarter 
of a mile away. The ocean was very smooth, ideal broadbil! 
weather. I showed him to the captain and we went over and 
took a look at him. He was milling around on the surface, seem- 
ingly feeding on some smaller fish. We probably went to within 
300 or 400 feet of him when we stopped the boat. Leaving my 
wife on top of the boat to watch the fish, the Captain and I got 
the tackle ready and put the bait out. The only thing we had for 
bait was the flying fish as we did not expect to see a broadbill 
on this trip. 

We usually carry mackerel and barracuda for broadbill bait. 
After getting the bait out, we started circling the fish, trying to 
get the bait to him and at the same time keep far enough away 80 
as not to frighten him with the boat. He seemed to be afraid and 
would keep 200 to 300 feet away. It was aggravating the way he 
acted, and I felt like quitting him several times. 


HERE was quite a bunch of kelp close to where he was lying, 

and he seemed to want to stay in the vicinity of this kelp, 
apparently not wanting to leave it, for the kelp was probably 
harboring some food that he was trying to get. We trolled around 
him for about an hour or more. He was very shy and seemed 
to be afraid of the troll line. We finally stopped the boat, ha: ing 
the bait at a distance of about 200 feet from him. We wer 12 
this position, I would presume, ten minutes, when he slowly 
worked himself closer to the bait, and for quite a while lay qu: “'y 
on the surface of the water with his head toward the bait; | 2 
suddenly, tho quietly, he sank so we could not see him. We °°) 
still and watched. 

After another wait of ten or fifteen minutes, during w 
time we had not seen anything of him, he hit the bait 
lightly ; then he seemed to go away from it but after a few 
utes he came back and hit it again. He hit it the third time 
















1e he returned at once and took the bait 

ime toward the boat with it, taking out 

50 feet of line. They nearly always hit 

iit with their sword, presumably to kill it 
eating it. He lay quietly eating the bait 
vhat seemed to me an hour, tho in reality 
. few minutes, and then I struck him, when 
what a sight I beheld!” He made one 
leap, seemingly 15 feet high, almost 
splashing the water into the boat upon us. It 
ed a picture in memory’s eye that will 
never fade away. Then the battle was on. 

\With the drag on the reel set for all the line 
wi id stand and my rod bent in a half circle, we 
fought him for about an hour. Sometimes he 
wo uld go away from the boat and then we would 
run with him, but when he came toward us we 
could run away from him. Three times he sound- 
ed, going each time to a depth of 400 or 500 feet, 
and all the time I was fighting him as hard as 
I could, trying to keep him from going deeper. 
The reason for my doing this was that broadbill 
swordfish have been known to commit suicide 
when hooked by going down until the pressure 
of the water killed them. This happens, I under- 
stand, at a depth of about 900 feet, and as they 
are so heavy and the line so small it_is almost 
impossible to get them back to the surface, in 
which case much smaller fish than this one have 
been lost. Each time he sounded he was weaker 
when he came up; the pressure was weakening 
him. I had him near the boat several times and 
each time he would run my line out again and I 
would have to do it all over. The folks were en- 
couraging me by offering me water to drink and 
wiping the sweat off my face—I think they were 
afraid the fish would get the best of me. 

At last I got him close enough so I could see 
the leader. It surely looked good, encouraging 
me for an extra effort. We finally got the gaff 
into him. The time for landing a fish is taken 
from the time he is hooked until he is gaffed, 
but in reality when a fish of this size is gaffed 
the fight has only begun. Both the captain and 
I were holding to the gaffs. He plunged and 
jumped, lashing the sea into a foam, drenching 
all of us in the boat. Our big job was to keep 
him from getting under the boat and cutting 
the line or breaking the gaff poles, which were 
bending almost to the breaking point under the 
strain; but at last we got a loop over his tail 
and when this was accomplished I felt that we 
had him. We snubbed him to the boat, thus se- 
curing him. Tying him fast and getting him 
ready for the tow to Catalina was some job, 
and | was a tired man when it was done. 


CL AUDE, who is a six-footer, took sick and 
had to lie down for an hour. He said his 
breakfast did not agree with him, but as he had 
not complained before we hooked the fish, I 
think the excitement was responsible for his con- 
dition. He surely was a busy man while the 
igit was on. Getting the gaffs ready so we could 
lay our hands on them at the critical moment, 
preparing the ropes to tie the fish with, together 
with the handling of the boat, which was done 
In a very skillful manner, kept him on the jump. 
riving in Catalina, the fish was officially 
weished by the Tuna Club officers. He weighed 
o¢| pounds and measured 12 feet 9 inches in 
th, with a sword 4 feet long and a girth of 
6) inches. Up to this time I did not realize that 
: id a record fish. I had previously guessed 
eight to be about 400 pounds, and I must 
‘| was pleased when I found out that I had 
t iggest fish of any kind that had ever been 

‘ht into Catalina on regulation tackle. 
tackle was the regulation Tuna Club 
, 24-thread line. The line was over a year 
d when new had a breaking strength of 63 
is. Last year I caught a marlin swordfish 
this same line, and also a tuna, the latter 

ng me a tuna button. 

course we had our pictures taken with the 
1aving a large crowd of tourists for an au- 
', after which we spent a very enjoyable 
ng talking over my adventure and receiv- 
mngratulations on the catch. 
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Mr. Gillespie (at left) and his boatman, Captain Wickman 
(Copyright by Crescent Photo Shop) 
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The Bare Facts 


Charles V. Brereton 


NCE, a long time ago, before I began 

to take pains in seeing that my raven 
(?) locks were combed so the bald spot 
would not show and I yet had the imma- 
ture idea that all wild things were created 
solely to be killed, I gleefully accepted the invitation of a neigh- 
boring sheepman to accompany him to a bear trap he had set in 
the redwoods, those monster trees that fringed, as with a Brob- 
dingnagian hedge, the lower pastures of his range. 

I didn’t take any rifle because I didn’t happen to have dad’s 
old .44 with me when the invitation was tendered, and, besides, I 
knew that when old Hiram Brown rode his range his Sharp’s .45 
went with him. It would not be etiquet, you understand, for a 
younker like me to even think of toting a gun on a trip like this 
unless Hiram specifically desired it. Those readers whose youth 
was spent among the western mountains or in the range country 
during the early eighties will appreciate the point I am trying to 
make. 

It appeared that Hiram had, some days previously, found the 
half-eaten carcass of a sheep in 
a dry barranca and had trailed 
a fair-sized black bear from the 
dead sheep a mile or so into the 
timber. In spite of Hiram’s 
profound belief in the infallible 
trailing ability of Oscar, a 
moth-eaten old canine of ques- 
tionable ancestry, the bear had 
gotten away that time, and Hi- 
ram, stabbed to the heart at 
thought of the loss of a perfect- 
ly good $1.25 sheep, had hastily 
built a crib-trap of fir logs, us- 
ing the sheep carcass for bait. 

Of course, the following night 
he caught the bear, a skinny 
old sow, half-starved because 
of the demands that nature had 
made on her as she strove to 
keep her cubs alive during the 
lean summer when huckleber- 
ries and acorns were not yet 
ripe. The sheepman had jubi- 
lantly killed and skinned the 
old bear, but without help was 
not able to reset the heavy crib 
of green logs. Wherefore, of 
course, came my invitation. As 
we threaded our careless way 
along the narrow forest trail 
Hiram, unmistakably enthused 
by liberal potations of a certain 
white liquid he always procured 
in large quantities at the an- 
nual wool sale, delivered a 
lengthy oration on the ven- 
geance he proposed thereafter 
to take on “every gol-darned 
b’ar in Mendocino County.” 

I had always been taught to 
respect my elders, and so I listened in goggle-eyed admiration to 
Hiram’s weird expletives, without thought of watching the trail 
ahead. Nor did the sheepman pay the attention to his surround- 
ings that a good mountaineer should. As a result we emerged 
from a shoulder-high thicket of huckleberry so suddenly as to 
almost fall over a young bear which was sniffing dolorously at a 
flayed carcass that sprawled in a little clearing, or “prairie,” as 
the coast lumberjack calls it. Even as Hiram threw his ancient 
Sharp’s to the ready I realized that we had arrived at the bear 
trap and that the old bear’s cub had returned to mourn at the 
bier of his mother. 

Hiram had always borne a neighborhood reputation for being 
a crack shot. One of the kind who just couldn’t miss, you know. 
It was with some surprise, then, as I sprang aside to avoid the 
enveloping cloud of sulphurous smoke the old “punkin-slinger” 
emitted, that I saw the cub, unhurt, streaking it across the prairie 
for the shelter of the timber. The dead shot had missed, as the 
“deadest” of them have a way of doing on occasion. 

Old Oscar, with senile yelps, projected himself after the flee- 
ing quarry as Hiram, after carefully removing a brass shell half 
the size of a hammer handle from his rifle, reached in his pocket 
for another and reloaded. The cub, with Oscar at his heels, dis- 


Old Hiram goes after “b’ar,” but makes 
the mistake of starting with a load of 
“white mule” instead of ammunition 





The dog had him treed 


appeared into the timber, whence thiere 
shortly came asthmatic barks that pro- 
claimed even to my inexperienced ears that 
the game was treed. 

“Oscar’s got him!” the old man yelled 
“By gosh! I’ve got another of them dog-goned b’ar!” The old 
man broke into a lumbering run, while I, still aware of etique: 
in affairs of this kind, brought up a respectful rear. We crashed 
thru the brush and to the base of a huge oak, on the gnarled 
limb of which crouched a badly-scared cub. 

Altho the excitement of the hunt had me in its grip, I remem. 
ber even then of having a qualm of pity for the inoffensive littl 
beast which clung to the tree and trembled in terror at even 
quavering yelp of the decrepit old dog below. 


ANG! My hat lifted noticeably at the concussion as Hiram 

fired and the cub dropped like a plummet to the leaf-carpeted 
ground below him. But he was not dead. The agonized wail thai 
awoke the echoes of those gloomy woods amply testified to that 
Unable to run because of s 
smashed shoulder and the nerve- 
paralyzing shock of the huge 
bullet, the cub writhed in agony 
as he bawled and cried almost 
exactly as a mortally wounded 
human being would have done 
This time my hair straightened 
up like the pompadour of a Jap 
butler and stayed up. 

“Shoot him, Hiram!” I yelled 
“Shoot him again, before we 
have a dozen more bears after 
us!” 

All of the old-time stories 
about bear hunts flashed thru 
my mind as the pitiful sobbing 
of that baby bear beat on my 
ear drums. My own muscles 
momentarily paralyzed by the 
unexpected developments of the 
afternoon, my eyes nevertheless 
frantically searched the huge 
trees around in the vain hope 
of finding one small enough to 
climb, while my lips idiotically 
implored Hiram to shoot some 
more. But Hiram was having 
his own troubles, as he almost 
tore his clothes to pieces in 8 
frenzied search of his pockets 

“Shoot be d——d!” he finally 
squawked. “I ain’t got a ca'’t- 
ridge left.” 

He dropped the gun and made 
a wild leap or two toward the 
prairie, at the edge of whicb 
was the log trap. My first 
thought was that the idolized 
bear hunter was deserting the 
field of battle, but before | 
could foree my own numbed muscles into action Hiram returned 
with the ax he had used in making the trap. Used as I was to 
the autumnal hog killings of the home ranch, I turned half sick 
at what followed. I distinctly saw the poll of the ax rebound 
from that squalling cub’s head, its only effect, seemingly, being 
to increase the animal’s agonized cries. Then Hiram turned the 
ax helve and struck with the keen edge of the bit. The cries 
ceased and Hiram wiped his sweating brow. We had our “game,” 
yet somehow there was not the feeling of exultation in my heirt 
that I had always felt would be there at the killing of my first 
bear. And as the gray threads have appeared in my thatch thru 
the passing of time I have again remembered that gruesovie 
scene in the coast redwoods whenever I have come upon a gro.iP 
of enthusiastic “sports” gathered around the cold body of «0 
inoffensive little cub. 

Love of the mountains and of the woods-people whose ho:..¢ 
they are, much more than the natural desire to receive at ‘ \¢ 
end of each month a slip of green paper with cryptic figu:s 
adorning its crisp face, led me to join the Forest Rangers a g¢ 
many years ago, and during the summers and winters in whic 
have polished the seat of a saddle over many hundred miles 
trail I have become more and more set against those who, 
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ir abysmal ignorance of wild life, heap calumny on the head 


t! . 
° that most lovable of all western animals, the black bear. 


( 


HE California Legislature essayed a long step—even tho a 
T sadly delayed one—in the right direction when it passed as 
law the fur trapping regulations forbidding the taking of fur- 
bearing animals by any means whatsoever except between Octo- 
ber 15 of any year and March 1 of the year following, and it 
made an equally wise decision when it worded Section 10 of the 
same regulations to read: “For the purposes of this act, fur- 
bearing animals shall be designated as follows: Black and brown 
hear.” ete. And when the United States Forest Service, with a 
wisdom that reflects untold credit on its executives, adopted a 
regulation (T-7) which gives rangers power to enforce in the 
Federal courts all game laws of the state in which the National 
Forest lies, those of us who loved the woods without thought of 
making a charnel house of them began to have hopes that, in 
California at least, the bear might be saved from extinction. 

As the present law stands there has been surprisingly little 
objection to it by the mountain people, and none at all by genu- 
ine sportsmen, but those of us who have been charged with its 
enforcement over the 20,000,000 acres of National Forest in Cali- 
fornia are well agreed that its requirements are not severe 
enough. True, it has stopped the killing of half-starved old fe- 
males at a time when their cubs must also dié as well, and it has 
stopped much of the bear killing in summer time by that class of 
degenerates who thik every moving animal, in season and out, 
is a proper mark for their fire. But there should be a limit to the 
number of bears that may be killed during the open season. If a 
man has a hound that will trail bears and has the time to hunt— 
which usually means that he has nothing else to do—the treeing 
and killing of a bear doesn’t require any more sporting ability, 
and is not half so dangerous, as the baying and killing of a do- 
mestic hog that has gone wild on the range. Under the present 
law, then, the man who has the “bear dogs” gets the bear—all he 
wants of them. And if he is a game hog, which he mostly is, he 
wants all he can get, saving perhaps the hides, the grease, and an 
occasional piece of meat (from a cub) and leaving a lot of putre- 
fying carcasses to mark his trail of devastation. The killing of 
bears should be restricted, and the man who kills a twinkly-eyed, 
woolly little cub, whose friendly inquisitiveness is so often his 
undoing, should be forever barred from partaking of the pleas- 
ures of the wild places. 

Now a word to those who will contend that the bear is a 
ferocious beast, ravaging thru the woods, seeking flesh that he 
may devour. To them I say “Bosh!” Likewise “Pooh!” and 
“Bah!” A black bear isn’t naturally any more of a sheep and hog 
killer than he is a man killer, and every real mountaineer knows 
that when it comes to being afraid of men, an adult black bear 
is, in the words of the immortal Wildcat, “nothing else but.” 
But a bear gets hungry, as other animals get hungry, and when, 
as is now the case on too much of our mountain country, the old 
ranges are stripped of their clover patches by flocks of bleating 
woollies, and the willow-rimmed swamps wherein succulent bulbs 
were wont to grow are plowed deep by the acquisitive noses of 
grunting porkers, there is a time before the acorns fall when 
bears are obliged to forage far and wide for sufficient sustenance 
to merely sustain life. And if the prowling bruin should discover 
the half-eaten carcass of sheep or hog that has been killed by 
slinking coyote or ruthless mountain lion, what more natural 
than that he should eat his fill? Not being by nature a thief or 
skulker, Mr. Bear makes no pretense of hiding his tracks, and as 
a consequence when the carcass is eventually discovered a great 
hue and ery is raised on the ranges. The bear dogs are called out 
and another victim of circumstantial evidence is sent to his death 
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I followed at a respectable distance 


according to the provision of the law which allows a stockman to 
hunt and kill bear when it can be proved that the bear is working 
havoc on the range. 


OF COURSE, an occasional bear becomes, thru frequenting 

ranges where dead stock are common, an inveterate eater of 
meat and a killer, but any mountain boy who has reached the 
third grade in school can tell, after an examination of the kill, 
whether it was done by a bear or not. And if it is a bear that is 
working on that range he is as easy to capture as a ’coon would 
be. He does not den far from the kill and will return again and 
again to that range until either the stock is moved away or he 
himself is killed. 

And the silly excuses that game law violators will give for 
their infractions! Once, when on patrol along the Klamath, I 
stopped for dinner and horse feed at an Indian’s mountain ranch. 
Back of the house, half hidden by some carelessly thrown cedar 
branches, lay the carcass of a cub, scarcely larger than a fox ter- 
rier. I felt the ribs and decided that the little fellow must have 
put in a hard summer, for his silky, black fur, as soft as velvet, 
covered little more than a rack of bones. He had likely been so 
hungry that he had ventured to roam down to the river in search 
of dead fish or anything else that he might pick up. He was hard- 
ly big enough to have, unaided, killed a healthy ground squirrel, 
yet, when I questioned the red-skinned owner of the ranch he 
sullenly claimed that the bear had been killing his hogs. The way 
the law reads I could not make a case against the Indian, tho I 
had the satisfaction of making him bury the forlorn little carcass 
instead of skinning and eating it, as I knew he had intended doing. 

There were other violators that our patrol picked up that 
summer who were not so fortunate as the 
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Packing in a kill 


Indian rancher. One oufit claimed in vain 
that the bear had been bothering their 
camp. Another bunch of “sports” frankly 
admitted killing a yearling in August with- 
out cause, and offered to plead guilty, say- 
ing they would pay a fine of $10 any day 
for the “fun” of killing a bear. Their jaws 
took on a lugubrious droop, however, when 
they discovered that they must face a Fed- 
eral judge, with the attendant high attor- 
ney’s fees and the chances of a stiff fine. 

With all of our present laws and with the 
most efficient wardens on the job, the black 
bear will eventually go as the bison and 
antelope have gone and as the elk are vis- 
ibly going, unless those who are the hunt- 
ers and trappers of this generation give 
serious thought to what they are doing 
and, profiting by the awful lesson of game 
history in North America, organize to save 
this harmless, lovable clown of the woods 
from extinction. 
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Quail and Quivers 


James F. Lewis 


ie THE fall a young man’s fancies flops to fur and feathers. 

If he is town tattooed he gets it just the same, only the flap- 
pers flop him in place of the birds and beasts of the field. 

Me bein’ one of them city sad ones, my old pal, Paul, who 
hales from the old Dominion State, gets sorry for me and when 
old Mom Nature is puttin’ on her paint and purple hue before 
comin’ down with chillblains and rheumatism, we travels the 
trail to a log cabin in the hills of old Virginia. Of which, Paul 
has told the kinda tales which kicks this pavement pounder into 
rearin’ to go get the game with only the Nimrod know of a cake- 
eater. 

We gets on the train at the depot and store of Timberville, the 
rest of the town bein’ in the future. Sam and the mule, which is 
always in the movies of Mammy Land, was there to meet us and 
with the far-famed vigor for which this combination is noted, we 
is toted off to the big open space where for one week I’m gonna 
show these fur and feather folks what a nasty bead a son of side- 
walks can draw. 


E IS given a wow of a welcome when we arrives at the nook 

in the wildwood by Glyde, the setter, and Bruce, the point- 
er. We immediately invites the both of them into the cabin to 
help us tuck away two Virgina fried pullets, a big bowl of batter 
bread flavored over with that much chicken gravy, and acorn 
bacon juice. 

After this light supper, we digs out two old coats we has brung 
along, Paul’s for Glyde and mine for Bruce. These we chucks on 
the floor and invites our candidates to repose thereon. This has 
the scientific effect, so I is told, of making these followers of the 
feathered family stick to you and stand for your bawlin’ outs. 

“Gosh!” I figures, “supposin’ wimmen was that way!” 

We soon hits the goose quills and Sam digs us out the next 
mornin’ away before dawn, soothin’ me with the news that Mr. 
and Mrs. Quail gets “break’us ve’y ea’ly in de mo’nin’ an’ 
Ol’ Man Hawk an’ Br’er Fox knows des’ as well as we-all it’s de 
ea’liest crawler what gits de ea’ly bird.” 

This being my first jack up, joggin’ with Nature’s notions, I 
figures the hours could be a bit healthier but if it’s the way, I'll 
play. 


ELL, we gets started and before we has traveled far enough 

to use up the joy from the bacon, eggs, and coffee, my old 
side crutch, Bruce, goes to actin’ up and nutty. He gets low and 
goes to creepin’ along like he is expectin’ to slip up on his wife 
gettin’ kissed by some other towser. I calls Sam who is busy 
off to the right with Paul and his nominee and draws his atten- 
tion to the matter. Sam lamps the lay and chirps excitedly. 

“Hot dawg! Dar dey is!” 

Paul, Sam, and Glyde hotfoots it over while old Bruce hits the 
pose of a noble statue with Glyde’s pullin’ a copy of his stuff. 
Sam tells us the quail will fly to the woods so we lines up to let 
’em have their way about it. We advances on the enemy a short 
piece, but nuthin’ don’t happen. Everybody gets so excited but 
me. 

I figures, “What is it in floppin’ these sparrows that gets these 
sons of the soil so het up?” 

We walks a little farther and all of a sudden—b-r-r-r-b-r-r-r-r 
b-r-r-r b-r-r-r! Wotthehell! b-r-r-b-r-r-r b-r-r b-r-r Turn off the 
current! B-r-r-r b-r-r-r and, gentle reader, you wouldn’t believe 
in that calm and peaceable dawn of another sweet day, so much 
Hell’n Maria could be let loose at once. 


HEM feathered fiends busts loose and the way they flashes 

and crashes that atmosphere is somethin’ fierce. They buzzes 
me so balmy my lights goes loony. I sees so many, I can’t see 
any. I tries to shoot in self defense but I can’t find the gun. They 
shuts my eyes and I can’t get ’em open. 

I figures if I ain’t hit, an awful wallop just missed me. When I 
comes to, there is Paul bawlin’ me out with the info that I can’t 
get ’em if I dont pull the trigger. 

I says, still batty, “Did anybody ever get one of ’em?” 

“Not the way you shot at ’em!” he comes back. 

Then I gets sore an says, “Why wouldn’t you tip a guy off he 
is huntin’ dynamite? Did I know I hadda stand for cannon balls 
hoppin’ up an’ bustin’ right in my face? If you hadda wised me I 
is gotta be on the receivin’ end of all that voltage from them 
flappers and shoot, too, I wouldda anyhow of put up a better 
fight.” 

Paul gets the ha-has and has a big time till I says, “Where is 
the two you oughtta have?” 

That wipes the wrinkles offen his map and he grunts, “Guess 
I’m off a bit.” 


‘THE pups and Sam is red hot to go after ’em now that they 

has scattered, is single, and ain’t even paid us the compliment 
of flyin’ far enough to get outta our way. I’m razzed up and 
itchin’ to do ’em dirt, single or double, so off we goes. 

When we gets to where some of ’em lit on the edge oi the 
woods, right away Glyde goes to creepin’ and soon he gets the 
frozen feet. Paul yodels me over quick to help him pick this one 
so I rushes over with murder in my heart and cravin’ for revenge, 

We gets all set and Paul kicks the brushes. 

Up jumps that brown devil pullin’ the elephant buzz and 
Sam squawks, “Shoot!” 

I slams the old gun to my shoulder and lays her down on what 
oughtta be that imp of Satan but all I lamps at the end of the 
line is a tree. Paul bams away twice but nuthin’ don’t drop. 
Then we all looks at each other. 

“Why in helup don’t you shoot?” bawls Paul. 

“How can I,” I says, “when from where I peeps all I is gonna 
do is wound up the woods?” 

He is about to give me some hot advice on how it’s done, 
when Sam gurgles, “Looka yonder! Bruce ig got a nuther one!” 


E CHARGES the briars over to where Bruce is standin’ 

stony and gets all set again. Sam kicks in the bushes and up 
she buzzes. But this cuckoo cheats. She don’t get up where she 
oughtta if she was playin’ the game fair, but over in some thick 
bushes where she is got all the dirty advantage. But anyhow, I 
blams loose over in what oughtta be a good visit to her neigh- 
borhood but she don’t show no southern hospitality. Paul also 
sends her a pressin’ invite to stop with us but she flies on up in 
the woods and flaunts her sass right in our faces by lightin’ just a 
short piece away. 

Well, to make this bird tale shorter, Glyde and Bruce keeps 
up the explorin’; Paul and me, the explodin’; and the birds goes 
on givin’ us the royal razz. 

After about three hours of this buzz-and-miss massacre, I gets 
sore and so ashamed I ain’t able to look either one of them pups 
in the face. Then I figures we oughtta had brains enough to have 
brung along about ten pounds of tenderloin because there ain’t 
no politician, man or beast, gonna keep pullin’ the love’s-labor- 
lost stuff them two heroes is handin out to us without gettin’ 
some kinda good graft back for it. 

So I says to Paul, “How long does you figure Glyde and Bruce 
is gonna stand for this kinda comedy before they gets laughed 
out and lopes home on us?” 

“If they was young dogs, they might get a bit discouraged,” 
says Paul. “But them two old war boys has seen too many blind 
tiger hunters from the city shoot.” 


E STOPS for lunch, at which opportune time, Sam takes to 

tell us ten times, “He ain’t never seed Mistuh Paul miss 
birds bad as dat befo’e but he sho’ is gwinter git ter knockin’ ‘em 
soon.” 

“If he don’t,” I says, “I sho’ is gonna git ter knockin’ mighty 
soon them eleven-birds-outta-twelve-shots whoppers he was 
handin’ me before I came on this miss-and-mark-’em party.” 

But Sam proved to be a sound soothsayer of some class. 
Along late in the after lunch, Paul begins to touch ’em up. He 
gets to droppin’ ’em about one in every three and with me stil! 
popin’ holes in the ozone, I’m fit to be jailed. 

Settin’ before the fire that night, I’m nursin’ ten thousand 
slashes and sore places and I wonders how the heck Old Maid 
Unions ever got the notion that battlin’ them birds was anythin’ 
else but severe cruelty to man. 

I goes to bed and all that night I’m drownin’ in oceans of 
feathers and gettin’ chewed up by quail sharks. But anyhow 
when Sam yodels us in the mornin’, I’m steamin’ to start. 

Again all that day I shell shocks the surroundin’ neighborh.od 
but never a feather falls. I begins to figure I shows all the sy:p- 
toms of a lounge lizard and the blood what flows in my veins 
instead of bein’ red is 5 o’clock pink tea. 

Paul gets twelve beauties and gives me five hundred and txt 
many more tips how to do it, but I can’t connect. 

The next day followin’, Lady Luck makes me a present of \n¢ 
bird which I looks at fifty times and cusses more. But ne. er 
mind. The day after that, somehow or other they don’t seem to 
m3 80 fast and late that afternoon I smacks the ground with four 
of ’em. 

Well, that night I can’t sleep. The call of the wilds is spank .0” 
me on every square inch and all the time she is whisperin’ to -¢. 
“You is gonna get ’em, Kid.” 

I does the gettin’ the gang up that next mornin’ and we is © 














+ ahead of time. We gets goin’ and I’m after them shifty buzz 
ies full of hunch and here-I-come. The first flock that flashes 
the Let’s-see-you-do-it, I flops two of ’em, and after that I 
t miss ’em, and, gentle bookworm, that was sweet revenge. 

I flops fifteen of ’em before that day come dark and is got 


Paul very nervous tyin’ him for first place. But oh, boy! the best 


ill was that night. I knows I am a man! 
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The time comes, as the tyrant always does, to make me say 
good-bye to my newly-made but now forever dear old friends. I 
looked at those pups and old Sam and I wondered what strain of 
noble blood did those three princely products of the big outdoors 
possess that could show such never-waning hospitality, friend- 
ship, and patience to a guy who could miss ’em as bad and as 


long as I did. 








A Lion Story 


Wilborn J. Deason 


(The following story is a fair sample of the kind the old-timers 
used to tell for their own amusement.) 


URAY, COLORADO, was one of the early gold mining 

camps. Before the discovery of gold, its silver and cop- 
per mines had been worked for years by the white men and 
long before the advent of the white man, the Aztecs or early 
Spanish settlers had mined silver and copper there, and one 
can yet find the ruins of some of their primitive smelting 
furnaces. 

It was a late evening during the long, cold winter of 
1907-8. The usual crowd had collected in the office room of 
our assay shop to toast their toes by the big stove and to 
take their turns at yarn spinning about the early days before 
Tom Walsh had discovered gold at the Camp Bird mine, 
and while one only had to walk thirty minutes in any direc- 
tion from Ouray to get as many deer, mountain sheep, bear 
and mountain lions as a burro train could pack in. 

Lem Childers had finished a truly wonderfully bear story 
and Jim Lindsey was just starting a discussion about the 
differences between the telluride gold ores of the Ouray dis- 
trict and the Cripple Creek region when Uncle Billy Clark 
chirped in his high piping voice and said, “Did any of you 
fellers ever hear about the time them Italians tried to start 
the workin’s up the old Bear Creek trail?” Uncle Billy was 
one of the oldest settlers in the San Juan country. He had 
come early and had certainly avoided the rush because he 
had more mining claims than some folks have hay, and had 
a wonderful store of stories about the old-timers and their 
adventures. Most mining claims like warts, are of little 
actual value, but keep the owner digging at them all the 
time just for exercise. Each year the owner of a mining 
claim has to do a little digging on the property, called as- 
sessment work, to hold his title, whether it nets him any 
profit or not. 


BERT DOLSON had just washed his feet and was toast- 

ing his toes on one foot, and doing some “assessment 
work” on a corn of the other. Bert stopped the stoping work 
on his corns and urged Uncle Billy to relate the story. “Well 
you know,” said Uncle Billy, “the old Mountain Lion mine 
way up Bear Creek? That was before the Bear Creek trail 
was built and the only way of gettin’ to it was way around 
up the Horse Thief trail and over the American Flats. This 
made a long trip of it and took a good pack to make the 
trip in two days from here.” 

Horse Thief trail is a part of the old Ute Indian trail 
that crosses the Uncompahgre Valley below Ouray and takes 
a winding course over a high plateau known as the Ameri- 
can Flats. Later a good trail was cut out of the cliffs of 
Bear Creek Canyon up to that mining region. 

“The old Mountain Lion Mine,” resumed Uncle Billy, 
“was called that because when old Bill Owens first found 
the lead there was a big wash-out on the hangin’ wall of the 
dike that went back about 30 feet and an old cougar had her 
den in there. It must a been used a long time and many a 
litter of cubs raised in it because there wuz lots of deer 
heads a layin’ round abouts and the rocks wuz all wore 
slick from them a climbin’ in and out of that hole. 

“Old Bill used to say there wuz no use a tryin’ to work 
the mine coz the lions wud steal his grub stake right out of 
the cabin if he left no longer than to get a pail of water and 
there wuz oodles of ’em up there all the time. Well Old Bill 
finally give it up and never went back. One spring four years 
afterwards several Italians came into camp that had saved 
up their money that they’d made tryin’ to keep the river out 
from under the railroad track and they wanted to go right 
into minin’. They’d already bought some burros and a 
cookin’ outfit and had a few old picks and shovels and a 
little rotten push-powder that they’d jipped from the D. & 


R. G. Them foreigners didn’t know a thing about minin’. 
They wouldn’t a knowed a single jack from a four-leafed 
clover but they wanted to mine just the same. So Old Bill 
sold them the Mountain Lion. I think he got $30, a brass 
watch, a pint of whiskey, and a stogy cigar because that was 
about all they had after buyin’ their grub. 


ee A FTER the deal wuz all made and Bill had the money, 
he told them it wuz a little dangerous coz there wuz 
lions up there and they’d better take a‘gun. Well, they 
wuzn’t afraid, so they started right out. Me and Bill went 
along to show them the trail and sure enough, when we got 
there we saw the lion tracks. They’d quit the old den and 
been makin’ their home in Bill’s old cabin. But them new- 
comers never knowed it. They wouldn’t know a lion’s track 
from a snow slide, they wuz that ignorant about the moun- 
tains. Well it wuz about 4 o’clock in the mornin’ when the 
old lion finished her huntin’ and come to camp. Me and 
Bill wuz sleepin’ in our blankets under a big spruce over on 
the hill but them amateur miners, seven of ’em, wuz all a 
snorin’ away in that little cabin and dreamin’ about the big 
gold bricks they wuz goin’ to dig out the next day. Bill 
heard the scream and says to me, “Them’s them lions a 
comin’ and now we'll see some fun,’ and sure enough there 
they wuz, the old lion a comin’ over the hill with three big 
awkward kittens a taggin’ at her heels. We couldn’t see her 
much, but could tell where she wuz by the lubberly kittens 
a fallin’ over the brush and whinin’. Then we see her come 
around the cabin and climb on the roof. The year before a 
snow slide had hit one corner of the cabin and pushed it 
around so you couldn’t get the door open, but there wuz 
some boards off of one corner and the lion had been a goin’ 
in and out that hole. Well the old lion walked straight 
across the roof to that hole and started to go in and then 
stopped. Two of them cubs had clambered up the side and 
one walked right over and fell in that hole. If it hadn’t a 
been for this, I think the old lion would a went away but 
she wouldn’t leave that kitten. Then we heard a noise. At 
first it sounded like the wind a way off. Then it got louder 
and we could hear the occupants of the cabin a scramblin’ 
an’ yellin’. They couldn’t get the door open and all the time 
the old lion was standin’ right over that hole and there 
wuzn’t no other way to get out. I wanted to shoot the lion 
with my old Sharp’s, but Bill said, ‘No, don’t shoot, coz I'll 
soon have my $30 and the mine to boot.’ Bill was right coz 
the two other cubs that the old lion had knocked off the roof 
a couple a times had climbed up again and both of ’em 
walked right over and fell into that hole. Then there wuz 
some more fuss and it sounded like the cascade falls in the 
spring when the water’s a runnin’ and roarin’ and once in a 
while a rock falls over the cliff. Finally I think one of the 
foreigners musta fell on one of them cubs coz there was an 
awful cat cry and the old lion jumped right down among 
the men to save the cub. Then there wuz more noise. It 
sounded like a snow slide and all at once that cabin just 
broke open like a caster bean pod with an awful pop. 
“Every side of that cabin went out at the same time and 
the occupants got out so quick that the roof never touched 
a one of ’em. They went in every direction just like a flock 
of young grouse and every one wuz a cryin’ and a yellin’. 
Some of ’em got mired down in the snow and just stood and 
yelled, but most of ’em kept on a breakin’ brush for a half 
hour. Me and Bill went to sleep again and in the mornin’ 
we went over and found the lions all a layin’ under the roof 
dead. They wuzn’t quick enough to get out, and got killed 
when the roof fell. Bill said he guessed the hides would pay 
for bildin’ another cabin but he hated to see it all mussed up 
like that. It wuz two days before we found all them for- 
eigners.” 
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Some of the Large Game of North America 
Dr. E. W. Nelson 


T THE time of its discovery and occupation by Europeans, 
North America and the bordering seas teemed with an al- 
most incredible profusion of large mammalian life. The hosts of 
game animals which roamed the primeval forests and vast plains 
of this continent were the marvel of early explorers and have 
been equaled in historic times only in Africa. 

Even beyond the limit of trees on the desolate Arctic barrens 
of far northern Canada, herds containing hundreds of thousands 
of caribou drifted from one feeding ground to another, sharing 
their range with numberless smaller companies of musk oxen. 
These herds of hardy northern animals ranged to extreme north- 
ern Greenland and the outlying Arctic islands. Despite the 
dwarfed and scanty vegetation of this region, the fierce winter 
storms, the long Arctic nights, and the packs of great white 
wolves, these hardy animals continued to hold their own until 
the fatal influence of civilized man was thrown against them. 
The bordering ice packs were widely ranged by polar bears and 
the seas were inhabited by countless millions of walruses and 
seals. 

Southward from the Arctic barrens, in the northern wooded 
regions extending to the border of the United States, woodland 
caribou and moose were 


considerably larger, in northern Alberta. The bison under fence 
becomes easily semi-domesticated and breeds as freely as cattle. 

The prong-horn antelope is a characteristic game animal of 
North America which has no counterpart anywhere else in the 
world. Like so many other antelope, it is notable for its graceful 
form, beautiful coloration, and swiftness. It inhabited the open 
treeless country from the Great Plains west to the Pacific Coast. 
north into Alberta, and south nearly to the city of Mexico. It 
rivaled and perhaps exceeded the bison in aggregate numbers. 
Certainly many millions of them existed in primitive times. 
Owing to their smaller size remnants of the once vast numbers 
of these animals continue to exist in sixteen of our western states, 
but they are decreasing steadily in numbers and their perpetua- 
tion can be brought about only by careful guardianship in some 
of the most favorable sections of the West. 

The elk is the noblest of the deer tribe in America. Within 
historic times it has ranged from the mountains of North Caro- 
lina to the Adirondacks in New York, and from these points west 
to the Pacific Coast. In the north it ranged beyond the Peace 
River and south to the mountains of New Mexico and Arizona. 
Bones found in aboriginal shell heaps in New Jersey and Maine 

show that in prehistoric 





plentiful almost everywhere. —— 


times these splendid game 








The Kenai Peninsula of 





Alaska appears to have pro- 
vided the most favorable 
conditions for the moose, 
since there occur the largest 
of its kind with a gigantic 
spread of antlers, sometimes 
reaching a width of 78 
inches, thus making it one of 
the most magnificent big- 
game animals of the world. 

The American bison, or, as 
it is commonly termed, the 
buffalo, was perhaps the most 
notable of all American game 
animals. Its range covered 
a vast territory, including 
the superb forested regions 
of the eastern United States 
from western North Carolina 
and middle Pennsylvania 
west across the Great Plains 
to eastern Oregon. In the 
North it reached the vicinity 
of the Great Slave Lake in 
Canada, and its. southern 
limit was in Texas. It is in- 
teresting to know that the 
first place in eastern North 
America where the bison was 
observed by white men was 
near the Potomac River not 
far from Washington. Here, 
in 1612, Samuel Argoll, an 
English navigator, made an 
exploring trip on foot from 
the head of navigation on 
the Potomac into the sur- 
rounding country with In- 
dian guides. Bison were found 
to be common, and two were 
killed by the party. 








_——— 














animals ranged still farther 
eastward. Except where re- 
introduced these animals 
now exist in their natural 
haunts only in parts of the 
northern Rocky Mountains, 
particularly in and about the 
Yellowstone National Park 
and in the Olympic Moun- 
tains of Washington. There 
are approximately 20,000 sur- 
vivors in the herds about the 
Yellowstone National Park. 
These animals are receiving 
the attention of the federal 
and state governments, and 
it is hoped large herds may 
be perpetuated in that region 
into the indefinite future. 


MONG the splendid 

mountain ranges of west- 
ern North America, from 
northwestern Mexico north 
to within the Arctic Circle, 
in Alaska and northwestern 
Canada, mountain sheep were 
formerly very numerous and 
still exist in places, particu- 
larly in the north, in very 
considerable numbers. These 
animals, endowed with won- 
derful physical powers and 
keen senses, living among 
the romantic surroundings of 
the lofty peaks and moun- 
tain cliffs, have always been 
of supreme interest to the 








WORLD’S RECORD ‘ 
Closeup of Osborne caribou killed by D. W. Bell in the Cassiar 
Mountains. (By courtesy of J. Aug. Beck, Williamsport, Pa.) 


sportsman. Their pursuit and 
capture call forth every re- 
source, both mental and 
physical, of the hardiest 














The abundance of these 
animals over the enormous 
territory they occupied has been the basis for estimates that at 
the time colonization began in the United States the aggregate 
number of existing American bison was between 40,000,000 and 
60,000,000. In Pennsylvania the last wild bison was shot in 1801. 


ESS than forty years ago the surviving bison had been re- 

duced to a few hundred animals. When this became known 
the American Bison Society was organized, and thru its efforts 
herds were re-established and at the present time there are ap- 
proximately 15,000 American bison in existence, two-thirds of 
which are in Canada and the remainder in the United States. 
Most of them are on government game refuges. Two limited 
herds of wild buffalo still exist, the smaller containing several 
hundred animals in Yellowstone National Park, and the other, 


hunter, and the head of a 
good ram taken from some 
lofty range in a remote wilderness is always considered the great- 
est prize of a collection of trophies. As a rule the mountain shee} 
of America are some shade of dull brown, but those of Alaska 
are pure white and are among the most graceful and attractiv: 
of their kind in the world. They abound in many places on th: 
icy slopes of Alaskan mountains. 

The game animals of North America most familiar to peopl: 
at large are the various kinds of deer which in one form or an 
other occur from coast to coast and from the tropics north wel! 
toward the Arctic Circle. Among these, aside from the caribou 
which already has been mentioned, are the white-tailed deer 0! 
the eastern and middle United States, the mule deer of the Rock) 
Mountain region, and the black-tailed deer of the Pacific Coast 
ranges. These animals are hardy and adaptable and still exist in 

















at numbers. They readily adapt themselves to changes in 
their environment brought about by man, and by reasonable 
-onservation may be easily perpetuated. This has been demon- 
strated within recent years, especially in the Adirondacks of New 
York and the mountains of Pennsylvania. 


gi 


A MONG the Carnivora the bear takes first rank. North Amer- 
£% ica has a considerable variety of these animals, the most 
abundant and widely known of them, the black bear, occurring 
in the woody regions from central Mexico north practically thru 
the continent. In the West, from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific Coast, and north to the Arctic Coast in Canada and 
Alaska, have occurred various species of a type of bear known 
as the grizzly, some of great size and others much smaller, most 
of which are now extinct. 

The king of all Carnivora on this continent, however, is the 
huge brown bear of Kodiak Island and the Alaskan Peninsula. 
These great beasts are the largest living Carnivora in the world 
and attain a huge size. They sleep thru the cold winters in dens 
which they dig on the slopes of the bare mountains. In spring 
they leave these dens before the country is free from snow and 
at first spend considerable time hunting for ground squirrels and 
field mice, which they dig from their burrows on the mountain 
sides. Later they descend to the streams near the coast, where 
they have no difficulty in capturing an abundance of running 
salmon. During the summer these great Carnivora have the curi- 
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ous habit of feeding on the abundant grasses, which grow in the 
lowlands, almost like a grazing cow. 

Practically all North American large game animals are close- 
ly related to species which still exist or have become extinct at 
no remote period in northern Europe and Asia. The fossils found 
in many of the more recent geological deposits of this continent 
also show close relationship to the former animal life of the same 
region. The evidence appears to be conclusive that North Amer- 
ica has been populated by successive migrations of mammals of 
many kinds from the northern parts of the Old World. Such 
migration could have been made only across a great land bridge 
connecting the continents. The available evidence appears to 
indicate rather definitely that this bridge must have existed im- 
mediately north of Bering Straits. 

Formerly extensive changes in the character of the animal life 
in any region were dependent upon changes of environment. In 
recent times man has become a powerfully destructive factor, 
and thru improvements in weapons and in means of communica- 
tion is destroying wild life on an enormous scale thruout the 
world. Fortunately, in America there is a great and growing sen- 
timent for the conservation of our useful and harmless wild 
mammals and birds. Not only are many species of great eco- 
nomic value, but they also are an essential part of the beauty 
and interest of the out-of-doors. Without their presence our 
forests and fields would be forlorn and desolate places. If public 
sentiment will continue to grow, the conservation of our wild life 
is reasonably certain, but it needs the active interest of all to 
bring this about. 





My Dear Billy: 

When you arrive in Florida this winter, you will find a 
little 20-gauge shotgun, which is a gift from me. While my 
hair is almost white and it has been a long time since I was 
a boy and got my first shotgun, yet I think I know just 
about how you are going to feel. I know that so well, Billy, 
that you won’t have to write a letter to tell me and I know 
you couldn’t tell it in a letter anyway, so you just take it for 
granted that I know all about it. After you have been out 
hunting or practicing and learn something about hunting and 
shooting, just sit down some evening and write me a letter. 

There are a lot of things I would like to tell you about 
the use and handling of a shotgun, Billy, that you must 
know, and I want you to learn them and practice them 
quickly to justify my belief that you have reached the 
period in your life when it is proper for you to have a gun. 
I am always going to feel more or less responsible for what 
you do with your gun so I am going to ask you to remember 
a few very important matters. A gun will kill or injure game 
when pointed right—thus, it might kill or injure persons or 
livestock, if pointed wrong. The first matter of importance, 
then, is how to handle a gun with safety to yourself and 
your companions, or other persons about, as well as with 
safety to property and animals. Never until you have 
reached a highly developed skill in hunting, carry your gun 
cocked or with the safety off; this is something I do not do 
even now, except when in the known presence of game. 
Always open the gun in getting over a fence or crossing a 
hazardous place where a fall is possible, and if a fall is likely, 
break the gun and take out the loads and close it. 

_ Of course, never point the gun loaded or unloaded at any 
living thing you do not intend to fire at. This means at a 
person or at dogs or animals. When in the presence of com- 
pany learn to so handle your gun whether loaded or not that 
it never points toward a person. Keep it pointed high over- 
head or low toward the ground. Watch this particularly in 
turning around among a group of persons and also learn to 
watch the direction your gun points when carried over the 
shoulder. When so carried be sure that the muzzle points 
high overhead and in turning do not let the muzzle sweep 
around so as to at any time come in line with any person or 
house or auto or things of that kind. Close attention to these 
things as you start out, and practice of little tricks of caution 
: and care, soon become second nature; indifference to them 
| results in carelessness and accidents, often with fatal results. 
It is a real pleasure to feel that you are trusted and to 

have careful people want to go hunting on any expedition 
! with you, or to be welcome into any party of sportsmen, and 
| the surest way to have this happen is to observe these and 
' other simple rules of caution, at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. 





To a Boy With a Gun 


If people see that you do not load your gun until you are 
in the field and unload as soon as you approach a house or 
place where you are to rest, and in loading and unloading 
handle it so that it does not point at or toward anyone or an 
animal, they know at once that you have your mind on what 
you are doing and that you realize you are handling a dan- 
gerous weapon and that you know how. Never leave your 
gun loaded in the house, car or boat. Never put your gun 
away dirty; this is a very important “don’t,” so long as you 
are in Florida. Always keep it thoroly covered with oil, or 
vaseline; have a heavy woolen rag saturated with oil handy, 
and when your gun is handled remember there is usually 
some moisture on a person’s hands and it causes rust and 
the metal should be wiped off at once. 

Maybe some of these things I have written seem unusual, 
but I mean them as the usual rule. If hunting ducks from a 
boat, of course you must have your gun loaded, but not 
while moving about. A friend of mine, a noted trap shot 
and representative of an arms and ammunition company, 
nearly lost his life at Sandusky nearly four years ago. Mr. 
Blank, at one time champion trap shot of the United States, 
was hunting ducks at Sandusky, Ohio, with Mr. Blank, one 
of the best amateur trap shooters in Ohio, and as they re- 
turned after the evening shooting, and he was out of the 
boat and drawing it up on the bank, some flag sticks caught 
the muzzle of his gun, as it lay across a boat seat, causing it 
to fall off the seat. It struck something in the boat and was 
discharged, and the load tore away the inside of his upper 
left arm and almost tore out his heart. I don’t suppose there 
were ever two men more skilled and experienced hunters 
than these two men, but with all their care this accident 
happened. Mr. Blank recovered, but will be a cripple all 
his life. 

Now, Billy, get it straight—the real pleasure you will 
only get when you learn to use a gun right—when you know 
you are safe and your Dad knows you are safe when you are 
out with your gun. You won’t be safe and he will know you 
are not safe unless you prove it by practicing these and 
other rules in the use of firearms and good sportsmanship. 
Another thing, it is not my wish to make a professional 
hunter out of you, but there is so much good to be secured, 
not only to your body but to your mind as well, in going 
afield with a gun. This little weapon is not a toy, and yet 
you must not expect it to do all the killing. Use your brain 
and your Boy Scout experience and hunt wisely, and the 
pleasure is not all in what you bring to bag. Am hoping 
that you go up to the new location, and have a chance to 
shoot some quail, ducks and rabbits. You can slip down 
along the shore and get rabbits most any evening. Write 
me about it. With love, Your Unctie Kent. 
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I shall be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you 
don’t.—El Comancho. 











Just 


ALL animal life, from the smallest mouse 

up to man, craves more or less salt and 
will, under stress of want, go to almost un- 
believable lengths to get it. 

In a wilderness anywhere one who knows 
trails, trailing and the habits of wild things 
will find trails leading in all directions with 
no apparent meaning to the unpracticed or 
uneducated eye. 

These trails all have a logical reason for 
being and are placed so exactly where they 
should be in undisturbed, wild country that 
the expert can tell in advance just where a 
trail will be found, why it is there, where it 
leads to and what animals travel over it. 

While this may seem mysterious there is 
really no mystery about it, for animals are 
all governed by a set of fixed habits so 
strong as to be dependable in every way. 

Primarily the better defined trails are al- 
ways made by the grass eaters, the greatest 
of which was the buffalo, the next the elk, 
next the white-tail deer, next the mountain 
sheep, mountain goat, and mule deer. An- 
telope were not usually trail makers to any 
great extent but used trails made by buf- 
falo. Mule deer made few trails also and 
did not travel much. 

Even the jack rabbits had their well-used 
roads as sharply drawn as pen lines across 
the prairie grass. 


LL of these trails of the grass-eaters 

were made between water and grass, 
or from one feeding ground to another, or 
from feeding ground to bed ground, as the 
case might be. 

Every trail always followed the easiest 
grade between its terminals because the 
easiest grade was always the line of least 
resistance to physical effort and all wild 
things habitually follow just that line nat- 
urally in their wanderings everywhere. 

There is no question of intelligence, fore- 
thought, “thinking,” instinct, or other brain 
effort—it is merely natural desire and in- 
clination to avoid climbing up, or down, 
except by the easiest possible route, and 
that is exactly what is done involuntarily. 

Animal trails therefore almost invariably 
follow the top of a “hog-back,” or apex of a 
ridge, or else they follow the water grade, 
or as close as they can get to it, along the 
bottom of a draw, valley, slough, or de- 
pression thru the district. 

The expert outdoor man therefore knows 
the regular feed-and-water and feed-and- 
bed trails almost at a glance. 

If he comes to a place where a trail 
swings wide and begins to climb, or drop 
down, from the line it should naturally 
travel then the expert knows there is a 
good and logical reason for it. 

Always there is some difficulty ahead. 


Salt 


It may be a canyon, a waterfall, an im- 
passable cliff—some natural obstacle it will 
surely be to swing the line of travel off the 
natural line of least resistance. 

Outside of these facts cited above there 
is only one legitimate reason for a wilder- 
ness trail, used by wild things, to be out of 
place even to the extent of a single foot, 
and your expert outdoor man knows this so 
well that he can sometimes predict some 
strange things to a certainty. 

The greatest arbitrary trail direction- 
breaker and disorganizer is salt! Just com- 
mon salt! 


[ THE expert trail reader comes across 

a dim trail where no trail should be he 
has his suspicions aroused right away for if 
it does not go to water, or feed, or a bed- 
ding ground, then it must surely run to a 
salt lick somewhere. 

He can follow it half a mile and tell you 
to a certainty whether he is right or wheth- 
er he has called the turn wrong. 

Feed-and-water trails are always well 
used and mostly always deep and worn 
with age, unless the water supply is sea- 
sonal only and not permanent, or unless 
water is so plentiful and permanent that it 
can be had anywhere, whenever it is want- 
ed, without traveling far after it; in the 
latter case all trails will be dim and used 
only occasionally. 

Feed-and-water and _ bedding-ground 
trails are always well worn, deep, smooth, 
and usually as straight away as they can 
be made because they are the most direct 
routes between food and sleeping grounds. 
They are aiways trunk lines for travel be- 
tween definite districts, but not carried to 
the last point for the animals split off into 
all kinds of directions from the travel-trail 
end as soon as they arrive in the general 
neighborhood of where they intend to sleep 
for the day, or feed thru the night. 

If a trail is very old and shows years, or 
even centuries, of use, as many do, and 
still is hardly definite enough to see and 
locate easily, and not at all well traveled, 
or even traveled enough to wear the grass 
out and keep it dead in the trail itself, 
then it will, nine times out of ten, turn out 
to be a salt trail used by animals of a very 
large territory and it will be so old that no 
man can guess its age. 

It is the trunk route over which all living 
animals, including Indians and stray whites, 
have traveled to get the luxury of salt for 
ages. Such a trail is hardly ever traveled 
by a large company of individuals of any 
species at any one time. 

It is, rather, sort of a one-man trail over 
which the sick and salt-craving individual 
comes, usually one at a time, to get his salt 
supply. 


i A SALT spring—or a “lick”—is pot 

very salty and there is not very much 
water in the place, then the mud itself \.'!] 
be trampled and actually eaten or “licked 
out to a considerable depth and likely oer 
a good-sized surface. 

If the salt supply is good it will probably 
be in the form of brine, or.the salt left by 
evaporation of the brine on the flats or 
banks of the springs, or brook, running 
therefrom. 

In this case the trail will likely come 
boldly up to the easiest place to get the 
amount wanted for it takes but little strong 
brine to satisfy the salt needs of any ani- 
mal and when they have all they want they 
do not stay around a salt lick because it is 
a killing place for the beasts of prey and 
the grass eaters know it and get away as 
soon as possible. 

For these reasons a salt trail running to 
salt licks that furnish a concentrated salt 
supply is usually direct and as straight as 
the nature of the ground will permit. 

The expert trail reader can usually tell a 
salt trail the moment he sees it because of 
its position in relation to hills and valleys 
and its worn, old look without being clear- 
ly defined; nearly every salt trail is grassed 
over yet worn deep enough to be plainly 
followed, but it rarely shows evidence of 
much travel at a time, tho there are, at all 
times, more or less hoof tracks in it. 

Sometimes these salt trails are several 
hundred miles long tho the salt springs are 
usually closer together than that and are 
scattered thru pretty nearly every state in 
the Union. 

Kansas has several salt springs and places 
of salt supply in important enough amount 
to be of commercial value today. 


HE salt marshes at the head of Salt 

Creek, where Lincoln, Nebr., now 
stands, are historic for they furnished salt 
for Nebraska, Illinois, Missouri, part of 
Kansas, Iowa and North and West thru 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, part 
of Wyoming, Montana, and part of Colo- 
rado beyond the memory of man. 

The dim trails led out from these 
marshes in every direction in the old days, 
like spokes from the hub of a wheel. | 
have followed one of them for over 200 
miles west and southwest along the high 
watershed between the Platte and Repub- 
lican Rivers. 

This trail was rather plain and was really 
an old-time buffalo salt-trail likely and it 
was only one of many which radiated from 
the salt out into the dim distances to the 
far places. Wonderful, they were, whisper- 
ing, hard to fix as echoes, yet breathing of 
the life of ages past and gone, of live 
things, makers of trails across the rolling 
land for the common necessity—salt. 

I have always had to stop and listen to 
the rustling, whispering silence many times 
over whenever, and wherever, I have {fol- 
lowed a salt trail, or sat beside a salt lick, 
for these places seem to harbor the ghosts 
of all the ages past! 

Dinosaurs, Eohippus, three-horned \h- 
nos, ancestors of today’s life, down he 
dim ages to the far-back Fathers of ran 
himself, have, belike, traveled these «!d. 
worn, yet grassed-over, ruts in the soil. 

None is so deep as to obtrude, fain' 5 
echoes, sometimes finding itself only 1 4 
certain slant of light, yet always runn 0g 
on and on like flowing water to its ultin te 
destination—salt ! 

Wanna-hea-nella! (“The end of ‘1 
trail.”) Salt! 

Even the lure of love itself pulls no he 1- 
er than this desire for salt which exist: 2 
all red-blooded things. It shows, I thin’ 4 
common ancestor somewhere, one so ¢ 2 


.. — ae - © 





«+, vated as to be closely dependent on the 
chemical affinity of oxygen and the oldest 
meial—iron—and the oldest mineral—salt. 
R i D-BLOODED creatures, all across the 
nr world, exist only because of the associa- 
tion of these three things in the blood; take 
either away and the others are useless—and 
in a solution of salt one of our scientists 
has succeeded in keeping the detached 
heart of a chicken beating for months! 

For all I know it is still beating automat- 
ically without seeming loss of tissue, or 
growth either, just a detached, impersonal 
little mass of red-blooded muscular tissue 
going on, after death, with a duplication of 
the functions of life, in a saline solution! 

What magic is there, brother, in this stuff 
we call salt? Of a certainment its medicine 
is very strong—Oui! 

Yet I myself have gone a whole year 
without any salt whatever in, or on, my 
food, and never missed it nor felt any de- 
sire for it. 

In fact, when I did taste salt again it 
burned my tongue like living fire, and it 
made me sick, just as the smell of alcohol 
has always done, yet both these chemicals 
are present in all living tissue. 

At the end of a solid year’s living on 
fresh-killed meat, without any salt used 
upon it and entirely saltless in every way, 
except for whatever per cent of the chemi- 
cal the meat itself may have contained, I 
found that saltless meat tasted sweet as 
nuts and that salt added to it seemed to 
make it repulsive. 

I understarid then why the wild, flesh- 
eating animals, the big cats—and little 
ones, too—will sniff and go hungry for a 
long time if you give them warm, fresh 
killed meat with a little salt upon it. 

Did you ever see your own cat eat raw 
meat, with salt enough to season it to your 
own taste rubbed on it? You did not! And 
you never will. If you doubt this, just try 
it. 

Yet if you c ok that same salted piece of 
meat and offer it, warm or cold, to the 
same cat, I have little doubt that it will 
eat it! Why? Quten sabe? 


/ET again your dog will likely not object 
at all to a little salt on his fresh meat, 
if he eats it at all, and he will eat your 
mashed potatoes, bread, army beans, and, 
like as not, a few scraps of “corned beef ’n 
cabbage,” or waffles and syrup, just as 
readily as he will eat salted meat! Try him 
with these, too, brother, if you want to ex- 
ercise your brain over a problem having 
more angles than a cross-word puzzle; you 
are due to learn a lot of queer things if you 
follow the trail of salt! 

Forty years ago I saw swarms of water- 
fowls and sea birds dabbling happily in the 
norihern edge of the Great Salt Lake; they 
were there by the thousands, yet I do not 


remember that they were feeding at all nor 
do | remember any feeding grounds, tho 
"a 1ay, or may not, have existed; I don’t 

ic birds seemed to be there just be- 
ca the water was salty—very salty. I 
n followed this up to find out why, but 
I ften wondered what made all those 
D ‘ongregate there in the middle of vast 
m: ge on all sides of mountains, bitter 
8 lains, barren, sun-bitten desert and 
W less wastes. 


‘hward, not so very far, say two very 
SI iays’ leisurely flight, Flathead Lake 


e under almost the same conditions, 
a shored around with soil in which 
: plants grow so I doubt not that cer- 


eds, green shoots, and other food 


8 ‘ould be found to prove attractive to 
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waterfowl, yet here on Flathead Lake there 
has never been gathered together such 
swarms of wild fowl as I saw forty years 
ago at Salt Lake and which go there still 
each season I believe, tho not in such great 
hordes because the birds exist in less num- 
bers today than they did then. 

What is the key to this mystery—salt? I 
do not know. 


GOME day Salt Lake will be dry and 

around its margin wise men will dig into 
the dead soil and find many, many bones. 
From these they will read into the history 
of the ages that all red-blooded things do 
require salt to exist, and sick things come 
in numbers to salt licks to die. 

If they had come sooner would salt have 
cured their ailments? I wonder! 

Recently I talked of medical chemistry 
with a very successful physician who en- 
joys a large practice and owns a nice collec- 
tion of fishing rods which suffering human- 
ity rarely lets him use. Among other 
things, he told me that “Salt is one of the 
worst drugs we have to contend with today 
in the human system; it kills more people 
than all the wars, for salt hardens the art- 
eries and brings the blood pressure up to 
dangerously high marks.” 

I was amazed and puzzled. When I told 
him what I knew about salt, and asked 
him to explain the seeming contradiction 
between the universal need and demand 
for salt and his statement that it killed its 
users he smiled, one of those patient, slow 
smiles of toleration that you find on every 
doctor’s face, and said, “I do not know why 
these things are so; I merely know that 
they are so; the rest belongs in the catalog 
of unsolved mysteries, the little things 
which keep us human, and helpless, because 
we can’t find out how to stop the wearing 
friction of age.” 

He “hoped that some day science might 
lay bare the secrets of nature and enable 
man to live for centuries.” 

“Doc,” said I, “how long would it take 
the offspring of a single salmon to fill the 
waters of the sea to suffocation if its de- 
cendants could all live just a paltry fifty 
years—let alone centuries?” 

He thought for a moment. “I see; I 
guess you are right—it will be a long, long 
time, before we learn how to prolong life a 
single year which we can add to the aver- 
age span.” 


ND that is so, too, for anything which 

would as radically affect the working 
out of nature’s program as that, would up- 
set the whole plan of life of the universe, 
and nature has a little way of calmly ignor- 
ing the puny efforts of man, or any other 
species, and just as quietly forgetting him 
until his work begins to annoy. Then she 
turns over, once, and the balance is prop- 
erly adjusted again, tho perhaps a whole 
species or two has been wiped off the earth 
because they were misfits—they did not 
belong—they interfered, got in the way of 
those who came after, or pushed, over- 
eagerly, those who went before. 

Any trifling with salt will ultimately wipe 
man out if he is fool enough to try it, and 
I could not tell you why either! I only 
know it will. 

In the old, wild days when humanity, 
along with other things, used salt as it came 
out of the ground, bad teeth and goiters 
were both of so little prevalence as to pass 
unnoticed; today’s physician will tell you 
that any relief for these or curative action, 
come only thru use of iodine—and salt; 
natural salt contains enough iodine to pre- 
vent goiter, which is an inland ailment and 
not found to any great extent among peo- 
ples living along the sea shores! More 
mystery hooked up with salt! 
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QOME years ago Little Dog, chief of the 
great Blackfoot nation of Indians then, 
told me that in the old days his people 
sent a salt train of five or six pack horses, 
in charge of two or three men, each year, 
to Salt Lake, with instructions to bring 
back salt. 
These salt expeditions followed a well 
known trail—an old Indian highway lead- 
ing over the continental divide straight to 


Salt Lake by the shortest route, and it was 
known as the “Salt Trail” among the tribes 
living on the northern plains east of the 
Rockies. 

This trail passed thru the Crow country 
and the Blackfeet and the Crows were 


hereditary enemies who killed each other 
every chance they got. 

Yet the salt expeditions went, practically 
unarmed, thru the Crow country without 
hindrance for they had only to make the 
sign for “salt” and the warriors stood clear 
and held their fire because a salt train was 
never interfered with! 

Yet I know that the amount of salt used 
in a Blackfoot family each year was likely 
not more than a teaspoonful! 

They numbered six to ten thousand peo- 
ple in the old days and were almost ex- 
clusively meat eaters and, incidentally, the 
finest looking Indians of the North Plains, 
except the Sioux. 

Ordinarily they ate no salt at all, but 
each family had a tiny package of it and on 
very special occasions this package was 
taken out, opened and the wetted fingers of 
the individual was dipped into the precious 
white powder and what stuck to the finger 
was eaten slowly as an extraordinary lux- 
ury! Can you imagine using salt that way, 
you who reach for the table salt shaker and 
liberally dust your eggs? 


HE salt marshes at Lincoln, Nebr., were 

famous for years before the West was 
generally known at all, and the first roads 
and trails west of the Missouri led to these 
marshes, for the earliest trappers, hunters, 
voyagers and adventurers coming into “the 
Injun country” from Iowa and the East, as 
far north as Minnesota, and as far south 
as St. Louis, at least, got their salt here 
from the white crust that evaporation 
leaves on the mud every summer day. 

This was gathered, packed on horses and 
traded to the East long before there were 
any settlements at all west of the river, 
and before “Omaha City” was thought of. 
Did you know that “Omaha City” was the 
first name of Omaha? 

As early as 1861 a regular “salt works” 
was in operation here right in the heart of 
the “Injun country” and the surface scrap- 
ings were crudely refined into fairly pure 
salt, which sold at the works for the equiva- 
lent of $14 for a small barrel of about 100 
pounds. This was traded for furs to all 
comers, both white and Indian, and it was 
packed as far as Minnesota, Illinois, Mis- 
souri and far south along the Mississipp! 
River and the Missouri River, and traded 
in the far places as high as four times the 
price paid in furs or trade at the works! 

That made crude salt cost, at the head 
of the Mississippi, say, a fraction more 
than 50 cents a pound, which meant about 
twice that for all the pure salt there was in 
the weight used! 

How would you like to pay $1.10 or close 
to it, for your salt today? Two unnamed 
white men ran this crude refinery there 
alone in the middle of nowhere when it 
was all “Injun country” and furnished a 
vast acreage with a vital necessity at what 
was really a low price when one took into 
consideration the time, the place and the 
work needed to carry on! Yet today even 
their names have been forgotten! 


“ 
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At sREADY I have emphasized the im- 
portance of stocking waters adapted 

to the basses and of keeping up the sup- 
ply of fish in those waters already stocked, 
as well as helping out continually much 
fished natural waters. I doubt very much 
if the average angler realizes the strain 
and drain modern fishing has placed upon 
bass waters. Go to any one of the rail- 
way stations in Chicago, especially the 
Northwestern, any time Saturday after 
noon and you will wonder if there will 
be a fish left in the water by the following 
Monday. Literally hundreds of men and 
women jostle and crowd each other, all 
loaded with rod cases and duffle bags, 
bound for near-by and distant waters. 
Without any question two-thirds of them 
are thinking of bronzebacks, and the great 
majority will not return wholly disap- 
pointed; some will take the limit, bring 
back with them all the law allows, and 
thereby insist that they had a “good time.” 
So long as I shall be permitted to write 
and speak I have pledged myself to urge 
moderation and restocking. The time has 
arrived when a man should be ashamed of 
a limit catch, even if he can give away 
what he does not need to appreciative 


friends. If every man took the limit catch 
soon there would not be any sort of 
catch for anybody. Some come forward 


and insist that a one-hook law should be 
passed, while others are equally certain 
that a barbless hook would solve the 
problem. States, wisely or unwisely, have 
passed non-resident license laws, keeping 
out the more moderately circumstanced 
fishermen. I am not saying that the 











‘Nothin’ but chubs, but if dad had planted bass 


Bass Lore 


O. W. Smith 


An interesting series of papers on the 

black bass by the author of “Trout 

Lore,” “The Book of the Pike,” “Casting 

Tackle and Methods” and other works 
for anglers. 


CuapteR X—A Few Hints Upon Stock1Nna 


non-resident license is not justifiable tho 
I must confess that it hurts me a wee bit, 
for my way of thinking the fish and game 
are a national possession and should have 
Federal protection. I am a firm believer 
in the license fee and am willing to pay 
my share and more to keep up the stock of 
fish and game. I want you to get that 
clearly in mind. Somehow it seems that 
a scheme could be worked out whereby a 
man would not have to pay an extra 
sum everytime he crosses over a state 
line. A friend of mine, living in a state 
that charges a fishing fee, and close to 
the borders of two states that have a 
non-resident license fee, is under the neces- 
sity of buying two non-resident licenses; 
consequently it follows that he is pay- 
ing five times as much toward the stock- 
ing- of the streams in each of the con- 


tiguous states as he is paying in his own. 
He does not begrudge the money, for no 
true sportsman objects to fees when he 
knows that it is being wisely spent in re- 
plenishing the supply of fish and game. 
Each state has its own laws and regu- 
lations regarding shipment of fry and 


fry I might have caught real fish’ 


fingerlings to applicants, the number given 
to each individual being limited, he in 
turn promising to plant in suitable waters, 
usually specified in the application. The 
plant can be made in the fall or spring 
and always the cans should be handled 
with utmost care and rapidity, for no 
fresh-water fish is more given to cannibal- 
ism than the basses. You will note that 
as the cans are received from the hatchery 
the fingerlings are of practically the same 
size for if large minnows were placed with 
smaller ones it is a foregone conclusion 
that they would all be large ones by the 
time they arrived at their destination. 
The fish car should be met at the station 
by an auto and the plant whisked away to 
its new home at once. Extreme changes 
of temperature are to be avoided, that is, 
fish from cans of a low temperature should 
not be dumped into warm water. If the 
water to be planted is of a somewhat 
higher temperature than that of the ves 
sel in which transported, the latter should 
be raised gradually until within three de 
grees of the water into which the fishlets 
are to be introduced. The can should be 
emptied with utmost care, not splashed 
or sloshed about, inverted gently and the 
contents allowed to run out quietly. 

As to just where the fry and fingerlings 
should be planted is something of a ques 
tion, one that is not generally given 
enough attention by those securing the 
fish. It is seldom the part of wisdom to 
make the plant directly in the main body 
of water if it can be prevented ‘unles 
there be a sufficient of “cover’”—weeds and 
snags—in the immediate neighborhood. 
Neither should a large plant be made at 
one place. Already I have spoken of the 
small bass’ tendency to cannibalism. If 
a large plant is made in one place a goodly 
number of minnows will fall prey to their 
companions. Better far distribute the 
plant along the shore, when the new home 
is a lake, seeing to it that the minnows are 
released amid pickerel weed, rushes, pond 
lilies, ete. Where there are small cheeks 
entering the main lake or river, always 
empty a can in them. 


ATURALLY the planters will give 
more than a little attention to the 
suitability of the water for the fish. There 
has been altogether too much indiscrim- 
inate planting in the past, the men who 
secure the plants simply dumping the 
minnows haphazard with no though t0 
the water and food conditions. We know 
that bass grow rapidly where there 3 
a sufficiency of food, therefore that matter 
should be given considerable thought e- 
fore the plant is made. A stream or ‘ake 
well supplied with food minnows—shiners, 
chubs, etc., is always a good location: ! 
crawfish be present in numbers it is a0 
ideal spot. The reader will rememé! 
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lake a Kodak with you 


Gorgeous view or story-telling incident—every 
trail leads to pictures. 

Any Kodak is easy to work and convenient to 
carry, and—as an exclusive Eastman touch —all 
Kodaks are autographic. 


See them at your Kodak dealer's — 
prices, $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., re Kodak city 
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“T tell you, Jim, ‘what goes up must come down’, an’ if you don’t plant an’ plant we'll have no bass 


tomorrow 


what was said in an earlier chapter of this 
book regarding crawfish being the natural 
food of bass and that fact should be held 
in mind at all times. 

Consistent yearly stocking is of more 
worth than dumping several thousand one 
year then letting a number of seasons slip 
by without a plant. Remember the mor- 
tality among bass is high. I doubt if one 
out of fifty fish planted grows to full 
maturity. Obviously the wise thing is 
to plant continuously, year after year, 
keeping up the supply, rather than allow- 
ing it to dwindle almost to the vanishing 
point, then by superhuman efforts and a 
closed period, bringing it back to normal. 
It never should be necessary to close a 
good bass water during the open season, 
will not if planting is continuous and in- 
telligent. 

Who shall plant? Unfortunately our 
attitude has been in the past, “Let George 
do it,” and we know that while “Ceorge” 
is a good fellow, like all good fellows he 
is very unreliable. First then rod and 
gun clubs everywhere should take a hand 
in the matter. There should be an active 
committee, always possessed of blanks, 
and always making requisition for a full 
allotment of fry. Where there is no rod 
and gun club, or where an organization 
fails to function, public spirited lovers of 
the open should get busy and make full 
requisitions. Carelessness today means 
fishless waters tomorrow. Intelligent plant- 
ing as surely means better and better 
fishing as the years pass by. I know 
whereof I speak. I have seen waters 
“come back” after the fishing was all but 
destroyed. Let us cease laying the burden 
on “George’s” shoulders and assume it 
ourselves. 


DOUBT the advisability of large plant- 

ing in carp-infested water, especially 
where there is a water near free from that 
enemy of game fish. In making this as- 
sertion I realize that I am running athwart 
the opinion of the learned government 
ichthyologists and fish-culturists as set 
forth in “The German Carp in the United 
States,” Bulletin No. 592 of the Bureau 
of Fisheries, published in 1905. While un- 
doubtedly it is true that the bass can take 
care of itself, guard its nests against the 
encroaching carp, as the author sets forth, 
we know that where the German fish has 
secured a firm foothold, it increases rapidly 
and the American fish disappears. I think 


” 


the great danger from the carp is found 
in that it keens the water thoroly roiled 
thru constant rooting along the bottom; it 
destroys vegetation, the safety zone of 
small fry, and I am sure that it makes 
spawning a nightmare for the bass. I 
would not plant largely in a carp-infested 
water tho I think I would continue to 
plant. The carp is such a gross feeder, 
grows rapidly, that there is no game fish 
that can make inroads upon him and his. 
Great pike might make things interesting 
for the small carp, but pike do not love 
muddy water any more than bass, and 
where carp are numerous the water is 
always roiled. I believe the German fish 
is a menace. How to rid our waters of 
them is a very real problem, a problem 
that is made more difficult because of the 
commercial value of the carp fisheries. 
When you strike against the almighty 
dollar, you hit something hard. 

Just a word or two regarding the two 
species of bass in this connection. As I 
think the reader has discovered thru a 
perusal of the foregoing articles, the large- 
mouth is more inclined to warm and 
sluggist water than the small-mouth, and 
in planting we should bear this fact in 
mind. I would place the large-mouth in 
warm lakes and in rivers with slow cur- 
rents, especially would this be the case 
where the water is overly well supplied 
with aquatic vegetation. In cold water 
lakes and swift rivers the small-mouth are 
the proper fish, for they delight in such 
environment. All of which is not saying 
that both species will not inhabit and 
flourish in the same water; I am simply 
pointing out the ideal location. As has 
already been emphasized and as will ap- 
pear in the third part of this work, I have 
taken both fish from the same water and 
have found little difference in their game 
qualities. It might be well to plant a few 
small-mouth in every large-mouth water 
and a few large-mouth in small-mouth 
environment. The fish are not antag- 
onistic one to the other and the experiment 
would be worth while. 


HE time of year for planting is worthy 

of consideration. Of course, we must 

be governed somewhat by the supply and 
demand. It is easier to transport the fry 
in the winter time tho it is a poor time 
to plant owing to the dearth of food and 
the fish’s hibernating instinct in the North. 
Fall planting is all right in the South and 


also in the North where the minnows can 
find muddy bottoms for their half-sleep 
Spring planting, when the water is yet 
cool and food just beginning to be plenty, 
would seem the better time. Then the 
fish would become accustomed to higher 
temperature thru the gradual warming 
of the water, and by midsummer the food 
would under ordinary circumstances be 
very plentiful. I would not fear fall planting, 
however, for we remember that small bass 
live thru the first winter without large 
harm or hurt when born in the natural 
way. Sometimes fish hatcheries become 
overstocked and must ship out fry in order 
to reduce numbers. Take them whenever 
you can get them and plant intelligently 
Overstocked private fish hatcheries wil] 
sometimes unload at greatly reduced 
prices, something for clubs and _philan- 
thropically minded men to remember. 

Often when seining for bait minnows in 
June and July, the net will lift many 
small bass, both small and large-mouth, 
from the water. Of course, the seining is 
usually done in small creeks, ofttimes far 
from a bass water. I have in mind one 
such creek some eight or nine miles from 
a bass water from which one can easily 
take from two to twenty large-mouth 
fingerlings with every lift of the seine. In- 
evitably the great majority of those small 
bass fall prey to great pike and pickerel 
which inhabit the river into which the 
creek finally empties. It is not uncommon 
to find both spotted gentlemen taking up 
their abode in the deeper pools of the 
creek far from their river. Need any one 
ask why? It would be exceedingly inter- 
esting to know what proportion of those 
bass fingerlings grow to fishhood. Why 
not seine the creek, removing the bass and 
transporting them to nearby bass lakes of 
which there are several? Those lakes 
are natural bass lakes, clear, cold water 
and with plenty of food, but thru heavy 
fishing the bronzebacks are kept at the 
point of vanishment. I realize that the 
consent of the conservation commission 
would have to be secured but there should 
be little difficulty in that. 


OME raised, naturally produced finger- 
lings should offer a better plant than 
artificially raised and much traveled fish 
of the same variety. There are any nun- 
ber of creeks and streamlets, entering bass 
waters which are natural refuges of much 
persecuted bass minnows. In such cases, 
as the one above noted, why not put those 
minnows into water where they will have 











Not a single ripple caused by leaping fish. Gone. 
gone! 
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at least a fighting chance to grow wa We | 
could utilize such creeks to good ad-| 
vantage, a wee bit of protection for the | 
bass would render them natural hatcher- | 
ies. I doubt very much if the adult bass | 
make their way much above the mouth | 
of the creeks at spawning time, but they | 
might be encouraged to do so. A naturally | 
produced bass is indefinitely stronger and | 
more capable of facing the exigencies of | 
life than a pampered houseling. 

In conclusion, once again let me urge 
upon individuals and fishing clubs the ne- | 
cessity for continuous and wise planting. | 
There is no question in my mind but many | 
a bass water can be brought back to virgin | 
productiveness if fishermen will take the 
problem seriously. We have seen waters, 
fished out waters, thru judicious and con- | 
tinuous planting, come back in a way} 
highly gratifying to anglers. Pardon me | 
if I seem too insistent in this, but unless | 
we all get back of the “plant a bass” move | 
[ see the end of good fishing save in private | 
lakes and streams controlled by clubs. 
That would be un-American surely. We 
received a wonderful heritage from nature 
in the way of fish and game and we 
treated it carelessly, criminally, and the 
least we can do today is to make an ef- 
fort to save the remnant of game and 
merease the depleted stock of fish to hand 
down to posterity. The man who takes 
the limit of bass whenever and wherever 
he can, never interests himself in propa- 
gation and stocking, takes no thought 
of the future—tomorrow or the next 
generation—should be refused the priv- 
ilege of fishing anywhere. If this paper | 
shall have moved a few men or clubs to 
active co-operation with federal and state 
commissions along the line of wise plant- | 
ing I shall be more than amply repaid 
for giving it room in the series. Plant 
a bass. 

(To be continued.) 


The Fisherman 
(Copyright, 1924, by Edgar A. Guest) 


Said I, “Been fishing?” “Yes,” said he, 
And showed his string of fish to me. 
“The most of them are rather small, 
Good for the pan, but that is all. 

Here’s one that’s fairly big, and here 
Is the best I’ve caught this year. 

But nothing on the string would weigh 
As much as those that got away.” 


Said I, “You lost them?” “Yes,” said he, 
“The big ones were too much for me. 

! had them fairly hooked, and then 
Somehow they got away again. 

One was a beauty! Twice I thought 

For sure I had tht fellow caught. 

At last, said I, a prize is mine— 

Then with a jerk he snapped my line.” 


Said I, “You've had good sport,’ Said he: | 
“That’s so, but still it seems to me 

ould have done much better tho. 

ht to have more fish to show 

or all the chances that I had. 

ourse this string is not so bad, 

maybe think it fine but say! 

w how many got away.” 


~~ MOS 


ight I, are we not fishers all, 

ging our catches great and small ; 

Home bound at night with little deeds 

h serve the countless little needs, 

red by the love of those who wait 

think our tiny conquests great, 
saying what all anglers say: 

largest splendors got away! 


Epaar A. GuEst. 


- 
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Look for the regis- 
tered name King” 
inside the boat. 


KING= BOATS 








Don’t Take Chances on Rent- 
ing a Boat—carry your own! 


No disappointments—no spoiled trips—when 
you own a new, improved King Folding Boat. 
You can carry it with you on auto, train or pack 
horse. Quickly set up or dismantled. 
And what a boat! Fast in the water, easily 
handled, substantially built to last many 
years. Safe, non-sinkable. Ask your dealer 
or write fur folder. 
KING FOLDING BOAT CO. 
60th & Lowell Sts., Dept. C, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


(Forme rly Kalamazoo, Mich.) 
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The Barbless Controversy 


It is hardly fair to call it a controversy, inasmuch as our 
correspondents seem quite agreed that the barbless hook is 
the thing. Glad that now and then a fellow takes a whack 
at the new hook, just for variety, but one sometimes is 
tempted to believe it is just to be different and not because 
of any convictions. Fact of the matter is, there has not 
been sufficient difference of opinion to make the matter of 
great interest. We just will have to think up something else 
to argue about, evolution say. Well, our first letter is from 
a man who is sold on the proposition, all right. Listen to 
Hal Van Doren of Montana. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The July number of Outdoor Life just 
blew in this morning and as I am something of a nut when it comes 
to fish and fishing, I naturally turn to the angling department about 
the first thing, and as I was glancing over the various articles, my 
eye caught your query, “What Do You Think of the Barbless?” 

Now, I haven’t had a great deal of experience with the barbless, 
but tried them out on both stream-and lake fishing last season 
enough to be converted to them, both from a humanitarian standpoint 
as well as to their holding power. 

I find that it is much easier to remove the small ones that you 
have to throw back—in fact you do not have to touch them at all in 
the majority of cases; simply a quick upward flip of the wrist and 
the little fellows drop back into the water without having injured 
them more than the puncturing of the hook would cause; you do not 
tear them at all. 

And as for holding power, it has been my experience that the 
shape of the point of the barbless penetrates deeper and cleaner than 
the point on the barb hook does, and once that hump gets thru either 
the skin on the inside of the mouth or clear thru the lip, Mr. Fish is 
there to stay even better than any barb will hold him. 

I have caught doubles both in stream and lake fishing using one 
barbless and one barb hook fly, and invariably if either fish got away 
it would be the one from the barb hook; have caught doubles in the 
lake, both fish 244 and 3% pounds, and landed them both without a 
net and never lost a fish off the barbless hook, a No. 6, both rainbow 
and Loch Leven. 

I don’t want to appear too enthusiastic about the barbless, but I 
really can’t help it when it comes to the humanitarian standpoint, 
if for no other reason; even if we were to lose twice as many fish, 
wouldn’t it be worth it? HAL VAN DOREN, D. D. S. 

Mont. 


Fortunately we can follow the foregoing with one from 
Utah, somewhat critical in tone: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed in a recent number your request 
for opinions of the barbless hook. Now, I have tried it out both for 
dry-fly and wet-fly work, and must say I can’t see much in it. Yes, it 
holds, all right, with a tight line, but no better than a barbed hook, 
for with a barbed a fellow loses three out of five rainbow unless he 
keeps a tight line. Now about its not hurting a fish. I am a fly-fisher 
exclusively and it is very seldom indeed that a hook is set deep down 
in a trout’s mouth, usually around the lips. It is not the hook that 
hurts, as O. W. S. has been saying right along, but the handling. 
Any man who will take time to remove a trout carefully can do so 
just as well when employing a barbed as when using this new barb- 
less. I don’t like some of the writings about it, just as tho sports- 
manship entered in. Give us a rest on the “‘must” stuff. Some of the 
letters and opinions would lead a reader to think certain folks were 
much interested in the sale of the hook. Oh, it is all right, this new 
hook, but there is a lot of “guff’’ being published, thinly veiled adver- 
tising. It’s not just the ‘‘cat’s berry”? some of the fellows think. 

Utah. ge Sleek L. M. 


While we are in nowise responsible, either for this letter 
or the one preceding, still we must add, we are not inter- 
ested in the sale of the barbless, but if anglers are finding 
it holds just as well, and does not injure the fish as does the 
old style hook, let us know it. Don’t think you must be in 
favor to get a hearing. We are going to introduce the next 
speaker at once. Greet M. E. Runyon of New Jersey, who 
knows a hook when he sees it. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been informed that you are for the 
opinion of anglers about the barbless hook, and I feel compelled to 
add my mite. 

I have used the barbless hook on wet fly in New Jersey quite 
extensively. In fact, I have fished all of the major streams and most 
of the minor ones in that state. The principal trout that are found in 
those streams are rainbows, all hatchery raised, but browns are not 
uncommon, and natives are occasionally met with. I sincerely believe 
that on wet fly the barbless will hold as many fish as any barbed 
hook, and that any angler that says to the contrary is simply incrimi- 
nating himself as being one of slovenly and careless habits. 

| have also used the new special hook for the dry fly, and have 
no trouble in holding leaping trout—but the hardest job is to get 
them on the hook. This is comparatively easy when they are coming 
fast and furious to a hatch, but in the middle of July, when the 
streams are low and crystal clear, when the water is warm, then 
we have what Shaw calls “fishermen’s days,” when a type of fishing 


unknown to Westerners (you will pardon me) is absolutely necessary 
to take even a brace of trout. I am referring to the highly educated 
brown trout of the Catskill streams. Under these conditions there 
is no need for a barbless, and as a matter of fact I have found that 
it is more difficult to get a barbless hook firmly set in an indifferent 
fish. 

I have used the needle-points too, but there is little to be said 
about them. It can be done, but you have got to look lively. 

The angling public is slow to accept any change, but I believe 
the time is coming — it must come — when sportsmen will adopt a 
barbless hook as standard. M. E. RUNYON. 

Pa. 

Wish some fellow would now rise up at the other end of 
the table and offer a criticism. Anyone? What, no one? 
Then I’ll just proceed by presenting Lloyd Melville of On- 
tario, who tells us there is no difference in the holding power 
of the barbless and old-fashioned hook. You have the floor, 
Mr. Melville. Shoot! 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Answering your query re barbless hook 
in July issue. I have used a few a good deal this summer and can 
see very little difference in the holding powers of them and the 
barbed variety. And there IS a difference when you want to liberate 
a trout. The barbed hook sometimes catches in such a way that you 
cannot remove it without injuring the fish. 


Ont. LLOYD MELVILLE. 


Just for the sake of variety, if for nothing more, I am 
going to stay proceedings while I yarn about an experience 
of mine this summer. The North Country, where I fished, 
was in the grasp of an awful drouth—streams low and ex- 
ceedingly clear. The only way in which fish could be taken 
—I am speaking of trout—was by laying a long, long line. 
Now, when handling upwards of 70 feet of line there was 
considerable slack, and I found that rainbow especially 
would throw the barbless before I could reach them with a 
taut line. The proportion was about two out of three. When 
I used the barbed I broke even, half and half. It seemed to 
me, and I was very careful in my records, the edge was in 
favor of the old-style hook. I found a taut line must be 
kept or the hook would be thrown. I used the needle-point 
considerably, and it surely can penetrate. 

I am going to introduce Mr. Engelhardt of Chicago, who 
still fishes with the barbless! Mr. Engelhardt. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am glad you have brought up the sub- 
ject of the barbless hook thru your magazine, so here goes my ex- 
perience. 

I have used this hook for three years past in bait casting, trolling 
and still-fishing. Find it has plenty of holding power. One need not 
hold a taut line to land his fish. The hook sets quicker than a barbed 
hook on account of the sharp needle point on the hook. The under- 
sized fish can be removed from the hook without injury to the fish, 
where a barbed hook generally tears the fish, so that it soon dies 
when put back into the water. 

I have caught some mighty fine pickerel, large and small-mouth 
bass and great pike. Have even caught channel catfish up to 16 
pounds, also other small fish. Of course, I have lost some strikes, but 
I can’t blame the barbless hook for that, but blame myself. 

I have been ridiculed by fellow anglers for using a hook which 
they said “‘couldn’t catch a fish because it wouldn’t hold.” To settle 
the argument, I went fishing with these fellows. In a very short time 
I fully convinced them that the hook proved its merits, by “bringing 
home the bacon.” I am strong for the barbless hook, as I know what 
it can do. It will catch fish if given a fair chance, and I would not 
go back to the barbed hook again on a bet. I boost the barbless hook 
whenever I can, and I have made many friends with it. 


Ill. EDW. ENGELHARDT. 


So we come to the conclusion of the matter, tho not to 
the end of the letters. We might go on introducing other 
speakers, but they all have the same story to tell, so why 
continue? Guess we will just have to call off this one-sided 
debate. It is like arguing against evolution in a fundamen- 
talist meeting. Now, what do you think of the self-thumbing 
reels for casting? Never mind the make or name; those 
reels that do the thumbing. Come on; tell us. And for 
fish’s sake make it snappy. Don’t all agree, as you have over 
this barbless matter. “Variety is the spice of life,” as the 
woman said when she hit her husband over the head with a 
boot-jack. Understand, we are not “knocking ;” we are just 
conferring, that’s all. There is more room for a difference of 
opinion in the matter of a self-thumber than the question 
we have been trying to discuss. Now, I had just as soon— 
but never mind. This is to be your quarrel, not mine. Come 
on in, the chance for a scrap is fine. O. W.S. 
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ANGLERS’ Serviceable Clothes for Life-in-the-Open 
FIRESIDE eS SE 


Letter No. 1095—He’s After Suckers 
Editor Angling Department :—Why don’t they 
offer aluminum rods? What makes a creek muddy? 
Tell me how to catch suckers and what they like 
to eat—C. R., Colo. 


Answer.—Aluminum is not resilient enough to 
make a rod. You could undoubtedly get steel 
with aluminum finish, tho I can’t see any ad- 
vantage there. Unable to say what makes stream 
muddy; perhaps cattle or sheep, or maybe char- 
acter of soil. That’s a question a little obser- 
vation should answer. About the only bait I 
know for which suckers show any appetite is angle 
worms, tho why one should want to catch the 
bony fellows is more than I can imagine. Fish 
deep with worms and you will have no difficulty 
in getting all you can use.—O. W. S. 























Letter No. 1096—Line Dressing 


Editor Angling Department :—I would like to 
know of some good dressing for enameled and ere hags a Cc 
silk lines. Floor varnish makes a line water- 
proof, but will it injure the silk?—C. E. J., Mass. I > 
Answer.—Much depends upon the particular and Brat } bles ull 
line you are using as to the dressing to apply. 
Most manufacturers supply a line dressing which 
is guaranteed to work well with their lines. You 
understand that the formula used by them in 
waterproofing differs slightly, therefore each 
maker is in a position to supply the best thing 
for his own line. I would not think of using 
common varnish for the purpose, as it would de- 
stroy the perfect action of the line, and probably 
| would rot it. There are line dressings on the 
market that work well, tho as I have already 
said, better consult with the particular maker 
before purchasing. There are several line dress- 
. . oa (Cage ” 66 ” . 
os a heavy splinters to tat. Tn fat. we hae 
and ‘‘Webb’s Line Dressing” for casting lines.— a letter from one sportsman who states 
O. W. S. ean Hunting Coat . that his Duxbak coat caught on a broken 


Letter No. 1097—To Stock With Bass or Not to limb, as he fell over a cliff, and held him 
Stock 

Editor Angling Department:—Wish informa- 

tion concerning bass. Will they leave slow run- 

ning streams and lakes and go to swift water? Is 

there any chance of their cleaning out the trout 

if in same water? We are stocking here and 





Push through a patch of heavy under- 
brush and a thousand sharp points clutch 
at your clothes. Climb over fallen trees, 
and the splintered butts of broken branches 
reach out to tear. 

But the fabric of Duxbak garments is 
too tightly woven for the brambles and 





barbs to penetrate—too strong for the 





suspended until help arrived. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
4 Noyes Street Utica, N. Y. 





some want to plant bass, others say they will de- Write for the new 1925 Duxbak 
stroy the trout.—W. M. C., Wyo. Style Book 

Answer.—I do not believe bass would be apt Breeches 
to leave water that was suitable and ascend cold 





streams such as trout love, but if your trout 
streams are warming up, then they might do so. 
Good trout water is not good bass water, and in 
spite of the bronze-back’s ambition he will not UTI 
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THE CARBIDE 


Lv! ANT EARC H L -f G 
anaes HEAD weer a 


Will attract eyes of animals as if by magic. It 
has no equal for hunting Coon, Opossum, Vermin 
and Predatory Animals; Trapping; Camping; 
Target Practice; Archery, etc. Pure white light; 
shines 300 to 600 feet; will not blow out; econom- 
ical and durable. Double Lens interchangeable 
from a floodlight to searching beam. Note the 
hinged Bull’s-eye Lens and Darkening Door. 
Reflector 3%-inch, solid nickel silver. Head Strap fits any hat or cap. 
Generator absolutely automatic; hooks over top of trousers, belt or 
pocket. Gas Hose special Non- Kinkable. Sold by leading dealers. _ 
for the “Brilliant Search Light.’”’ Name trade-marked, backed by ou 
25-year reputation. We also ship direct, C.O.D.,if you wish. Price bdivevel, $0. 75. Money re- 
funded if not satisfied. Send for free catalog. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. => 508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4 Chicago, Ill. 





















WHO SAID “BACON”? 
Take a look at that bronze-back and then use 
imagination. 
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enter water uncomfortably chilly if he has room 
and food elsewhere. The great majority of trout 
streams in the Middle West and elsewhere empty 
into waters inhabited by bass. I would go slow 
in stocking, or attempting to stock trout waters 
with bass. If I had a lake, too warm for trout, 
and with numerous trout streams emptying into 
it, I would not hesitate to plant it with bass. 
Of course, it is very difficult to give an opinion 
without knowing more of the situation. If the 
water is at all suitable for bass I think the trout 
would have a hard time of it.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1098—Live Bait for Common Fishes 


Editor Angling Department:—What sort of 
leader would you use in angling for bass, crappie 
and sunfish? Why must a short shanked hook be 
used instead of a long one like Carlisle? Where 
should sinker be placed? What are good live 
baits for above fish?—L. W. W., Mo. 


Answer.——In fishing for such “‘pan fish’? I would 
not employ a leader at all unless using artificial 
flies; in live-bait fishing, it is better to use a 
long snelled hook. The matter of hook is a per- 
sonal one. If you like the long shanked hook it 
is up to you. Of course, with artificial flies such 
hooks are out of the question. I usually place 
the sinker, when I use just above the 
snelled hook, a single shot pinched on to line. i 
use as light sinker as possible because weight 
retards free action of fish. Best live bait for 
small “‘sunnies,” is the garden worm. Crappie 
take worms also, but small, live minnows are 
better. Black bass will take worms but live 
minnows, crawfish, and frogs are enticing. 

O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1099—Keeping Feathers from Moths 
Angling Department:—Having just 

“Fly-Tying—The Angler’s Perfect 
and noting our mutual friend (¢?) the 
of your labors and 
valuable in- 
and line, I 
least, with 
(Believe 
[I tie all 


one, 


more 


Editor 
read your 
Pastime,” 
moth has been undoing some 
as you have supplied me with some 
formation with regard to rod, reel 
will now try to repay you, partly at 
a kink to thwart this industrious lady. 
the lady of the species the guilty one.) 
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LUNCH TIME 


When it comes to adding the finishing touch to a trip there’s nothing quite so satisfying as a mess 


o’ fish done to a turn. 








+ + 
my own flies and some materials (feathers and thought of the bag scheme. Think it would work 
furs) have been in my possession for ten years all right. Am delighted to file your letter for 
or more and this is how I keep them. White publication. Wish this Fireside was a quick-fire 
muslin, thoroly washed so as to remove all gun. Waits too long between receipt and publica 
traces of grease or oil, then sewed up on a ma- tion, but that is bound to be the case with a 
chine into suitable sized sacks, place feathers or monthly. Now if we could have a weekly and no: 
furs therein and tie the mouth of sack snugly, a weakly fishing magazine what a delight it 


then roll the knot sideways into the sack and tie 
again. Leave no hole large enough for a moth 
to get thru, then let the lady buzz to her heart’s 
content. This has served me well; hope it will 
do the same for you.—;P. E. S., Ore. 
Answer.—Two heads are better than one, when 
one is a woodpecker’s drumming log. Never 





30 inches long, or better. 


try it! 


rainbow and steelhead trout 
line sports of the world. 


for trout next morning. 
“Which way you goin’ 
“Hither way,” said I, 
“One trout? Whaddye mean 
“Just what I say; 


ones won’t do a-tall; 
other.” 


whether I was crazy or just kidding. 
if it’s just the same to you,” said he. 
“Go to it, Buddy.” 
I rolled out about 9 next morning. 
case, shoved my tackle into my pocket 


Lance came in at 4 with a 
“How’d you come out?” 

“Got mine, too,” I answered. 
Lance looked funny; “Lemme 


“You’re the first man I ever 
get it,” 





Bill Lanee and the Call Shot 


FTER I caught the first big rainbow, at Index, 
that the big sea-run rainbow-steelhead trout was a fact and not a myth, I 
made it a fixed custom to go out on April 1 and catch me a trout; 
dozen, but just ONE and not more, and the shortest trout acceptable had to be 


Now, if you think it is not some order to go out and hunt up a wise trout 
30 inches long or better, and catch just THAT ONE, 


I did just that every year for ten years or more, after catching the first big 
one that started the present fashion of Pacific Coast stream fishing for sea-run 
which has since become one of the real rod and 


One spring I went up to Raging River, the afternoon before the season opened, 
and I met Bill Lance there that night—both of us were going to fish the stream 


in the morning?” 
“All I want is one trout.” 

, ONE trout?” 

I want to catch just one fish to open the season with, but 
that fish must be a trout and he must be 30 inches long or better; 
it’s got to be one fish only, 
about 10 or 11 o’clock so I can get back for lunch. You go either way and I’ll go the 


Lance looked at me with a puzzled expression. 
“I’m getting out by daylight and I'll go up 


Lance was gone. 
and walked down on the river road, 
specting every pool as I passed until I sighted my big rainbow; 
rod, put on a spoon, cast twice and had him! 

An hour later I had killed my fish and was back at the hotel. 
nice basket of fish which he showed me. 


see him.” 

I took him around on the back porch, got the fish and laid him on the floor. 
Lance pulled out a steel pocket tape and measured 34 inches tip to tip. 

saw call his shot on a fish like that and then go 
he said, and Lance never did find out just how I did it! 


and made known to the world 


not two, or a 


AND NO MORE you might 


Lance asked just before we turned in. 


two smaller 


no more, no less. I'll go out 


I knew he could not decide 


I took my rod in its 
in- 
then I rigged my 


Et CoMANCHO. 








would be.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1100—An Experience With Black and | 
White Flies 

Editor Angling Department :—I am very inter 
ested in following your results with a black and 
white bucktail fly, because I have been tying, and é 
along with many of my friends, having unusua! 
results all over our Eastern streams with a black 
body and white bucktail hair combination—I am 
speaking only of trout. Our experience appar 
ently is parallel to yours. All our Eastern trout 
(native, brown and rainbow) hit this black and 
white contraption savagely, apparently in anger, 
and will hit at it when they seemingly cannot be | 
moved by anything else. This has been proven 
steadily now for two seasons all over our Cats- 
kill region, in Connecticut, at my Vermont home 
and elsewhere. However, my fly is a wet, stream- | 
er fly, as you can see from the one I enclose, where 
as | gather your ‘‘skunk’”’ fly is a dry fly—which 
is what interests me. Would you mind sending me 
one? I am also enclosing two dry flies I make 
which may interest you. They are a genuine Quill 
Gordon and Red Fox, or Hendrickson. These are 
bar nothing, our deadliest brown trout and rain 
bow dry fly, and when obtainable are used almost 
exclusively by many of our experts. As you wil 
note, it is a most peculiar hackle and comes only 
from a freak rooster that occurs now and then in 
a mixed barnyard where at some time there has 
been a mixture of Blue Andalusian and white 
fowls. They won’t breed anywhere near true to 
color and the only way to get the hackle is by 
picking up individual roosters. I fortunately have 
two, which supply me and my friends, as I am a 
salesman and do not tie flies for sale at all, only a 
hobby. The Quill Gordon originated with The 
dore Gordon of Neversink and Willowewoc fame 
and has subsequently been made by Roy Steenrod 
and Josiah Royce (now dead) of Liberty, N. 
and by Rube Cross of Neversink, N. by me 
and by a few others scattered thru the Catskills 
in so far as we can get the hackles. The Red Fox 
simply represents the sub-imago and at times 's 
more taking. Paradoxically it has no red in 
If you will hold these flies just under the edge of a 
dark lamp-shade you will get the peculiar irrides 
cent effect. This seems to exactly duplicate the 
Eastern dun fly that is with us from April to late 
July. I’d be greatly interested if you’d try them 
in your section—if they ‘‘go” will be glad to ser 
you some more as I am surely interested in finding 
out if our Eastern and mid-Western ephemera art 
similar.—S. S., Vt. 

Answer.—I cove examined your flies with inte 
est and shall surely try them out at the first 01 
portunity. The black and white is utterly unlik 
the one they call ““O. W. Smith’s Choice,” but 
term “the skunk.’’ Sorry I am unable to rz 
you a specimen, but the Weber Lifelike Fly 
Stevens Point, Wis., are placing on the asks 
Your remarks re the other flies are of peculiar 1 
terest to me. I know there are men who profes 
to believe that fine shadings in color are unin 
portant, but I have discovered that sometime 
especially where trout are ‘“‘educated,” it mak« 


all the difference in the world. “oe again ar 
tell us more of your findings.—O. o 
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The Season’s Largest Tarpon 


Hearing that Mr. Robertson’s tarpon, as men- 
tioned in August number of Outdoor Life, had 
been beaten from Wendell Endicott’s boat, I 
wrote him and he gave me the account of the 
capture that follows. 


Mr. Endicott has written a book, “Adventures 
with Rod and Harpoon Among the Florida Keys,” 
that should be read by every man who fishes the 
Florida Keys or intends to do so. Books of this 
nature save their cost to the reader many times 
over. 

There are several such books written pri- 
marily about big game fishing in general, with 
many specific Florida East Coast stories. 

There is Zane Grey’s “Tales of Fishes,” Van 
Campen Heilner’s ‘‘Adventures in Angling” 
and now Mr. Endicott’s book. 

The author holds nothing back; not a trick of 
the guide in baiting or fishing has been held 
back as a trade secret. He gives it completely, 
and I can tell from going over his book that he 
‘knows his stuff.” 

Here is Mr. Endicott’s story of his largest 
fish, and the largest tarpon that has come to the 
attention of this department this year.—Editor. 


Blessed indeed is the lover of nature. 
Twice blessed is the lover of the sport 
of fishing for in the very following of 
that sport he is led into the wonderlands 
of God’s glorious creations. 

Who is there returning to his log cabin 
with creel well filled with speckled trout 
who does not dwell on the picture of 
his day’s sport far beyond the act of his 
successful catch. He senses again the 
smell of the fern-clad glen—the mossy 
meadow. He hears again the red-winged 
blackbird singing from the willow top. 
He feels anew the very depths and soli- 
tude of a shaded pool. He is joyous at 
heart with flickering thoughts of his com- 
panions of the day—the wise old bullfrog 
-the clump of cowslips—the carpet of 
violets, some blue, some white, some 
yellow. 

Who is there after having killed a 
silvery salmon on the bank of the deep, 
swift silent river of the North does not 
gaze into the alluring pool and breathe 
1 sigh of contentment at the mirrored 
picture—or raise his eyes to the rock- 
cliffed, wooded hills or distant mountain 
tops outlined dark and bold against the 
olors of the early summer’s evening? 
To the true lover of sport the fish alone 
s but a part. He plays the lead, perhaps, 
but it is the other actors and the change 
manv scenes that make the play— 
play of many wonders—the play of 

iny lessons. 

{nd so when the tarpon—the “silver 
ng” of the Southern waters—leaps high 
nto the air—fights with the tactics of a 
ceneral—finally yields and is brought to 
ifi—one pictures the radiance of the 

ricolored waters—the friendlessness of 

palm-dotted keys—the glory of the 
chts of day and night. He breathes 
ud, “This is indeed a land of enchant- 
ent,” while fast tied to the boat is 

fallen king—an incident only in that 
thralling life. And yet the incident is 
portant after all for the fisherman has 
ight to throw his skill into the capture 

the tarpon. He has traveled many 
les; he has made many plans. He has 
llected suitable and expensive tackle, 





t 
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and his sporting nerves are atingle at 
the thought of an adventure—of a fight— 
for fight it is—from first to last—many 
times to lose—sometimes to win. 

Have I won? Yes. But I have lost, 
too. Still all in all, I have been suc- 
cessful and have experienced thrill after 
thrill—not during one season alone but 
thru many seasons. That sounds like 
boasting, but I do not mean it so. I lay 
my success at the door of my friend and 
adviser—the captain of his boat—our 
floating home—Captain Walter A. Starck 
of Miami, Fla. ‘It is thru his knowledge 
of the game—his tireless efforts—that suc- 
cess has been mine, and can be to anyone 
who uses care and follows certain funda- 
mental principles. 

The waters along the Florida Keys, where 
I have spent many of my _ sporting 
hours, abound in fish—yes, I can quote 
again what I have often said, there are 
acres of them and ready to be caught, 
waiting to give you an experience that 
will thrill you to the bone—that will test 
you to the full—that will put your mus- 
cle to the straining point—and your skill 
upon the rack. 

“Tell me the story of your catch this 
spring,’ asked Mr. Haynes, and so I dig 
into my bag of adventures, for they are 
all adventures, and I pull forth just this: 

It was last March—ahead of the best 
time for tarpon fishing. We were spend- 
ing our days on the Gulf Stream after 
the sporty sailfish—the “acrobat of the 
sea.” For two days the wind had shifted 
from the northeast and had been blow- 
ing from the south. “This is the night,” 
said the Captain. “We'll jump a tarpon 
surely.” 

We were anchored at Tom’s Harbor 
right near the Long Key Trestle. So just 
as the sun was setting in all its glorious 
splendor, we slipped into the row boat— 
the Captain and I—and pulled for the 
trestle. I was not looking for a big fish, so 
I had my lighter tackle with 15-thread 
line. 

The captain had secured some fresh 
mullet that afternoon—fresh bait being 
absolutely necessary—so we proceeded 
with courage and optimism. 

We took our position. The tide was 
just right—the last of the ebb. 

Bang—bang—I struck. Up into the air 
shot a baby tarpon. He shook his head— 
he dodged—he fell back—he ran—he 
jumped again—this time fully 6 feet. For 
all the world he was emulating the tricks 
and antics of his great grandfather. He 
was such a sporty little fellow. It lasted 
but a few minutes and soon the baby was 
freed to return to the tides and tell his 
playmates of his most extraordinary ex- 
perience. 

Again we took our positions. 

“I’m caught,” I shouted. 
Captain.” 

“There are no piles here,” 
answer, “you must have a fish.” 

I saw the captain smile. I knew what 
he meant. “Jewfish?” I queried. “Yes,” 
he replied, “and a big one at that.” 

“Now what?” he asked. “If you want | 


“Back up, 
the 
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Where Moccasin” | 
|MeansWhat It Says | 


ussells) — 






ENUINE Moccasin 

construction, to the 
Outdoor Man who 
knows it, means foot- 
comfort such as no 
ordinary boot, nor“moc- 
casin style’ footwear 
can approach. 

















































Russell makes only gen- 
uine moccasin boots, 
shoes and slippers. 
Makes them of leathers 
that, for all their soft f 
pliability, almost defy > 
wear. Makesthemwith FF 
a toe-piece seam called ff 
“‘Never-Rip’’ — and it 
never rips! 


If there should be no 
Russell dealer near you, 
write for new catalog 

and price list. < 


THE W. C. RUSSELL 


MOCCASIN COMPANY 
912 Capron St. Berlin, Wis. 


“Never-Leak Chief” 





Typical of the Russell line of Gen- 
uine Moccasin Footwear, which A 
includes boots for Outdoor men, 
women and boys, ski shoes, golf 
shoes, low-cuts, and slippers. 
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Send me your latest catalog and price list. 
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W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Capron St., Berlin, Wis. 
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to fish tarpon tonight, you’ll have to 
break loose. You never can land that 
thing.” 

I knew what he meant. About as rapid 
a game as trying to fight a sunken boulder. 

“Are you sure it is a big one?” I asked. 

“You bet it is,’ was his smiling answer. 

“Then let’s try. Let’s see what we can 
do.” 

“T’m game,” he said. 

So we set to work to negotiate the bot- 
tom of the sea—or at least negotiate 
something of a similar nature. 

I put on all the strain I felt the rod 
and line would stand and waited. Not a 
move—not a quiver. The tide was in 
our favor, as it was by that time almost 
slack. 

We waited and still we waited. 

“T wonder if it isn’t bottom after all. 
You know, Captain,” I said, “there really 
wouldn’t be much fun in trying to raise 
the foundations.” 

He laughed. 

“It’s a fish all right, but you’ve got 
some job.” 

Slowly—oh so slowly, the thing on the 
end of my line eased off down under one 
of the concrete arches. Slowly—oh so 
slowly we moved with it. Then another 
long wait. The minutes slipped by. An 
hour elapsed. The tide had turned and 
was beginning to be a serious matter. 

“Tf something doesn’t happen soon,” 
the Captain warned, “we can’t stay here.” 

“Tf something doesn’t happen soon in- 
deed, I can’t hold out,’ was my answer. 
My bones were aching—my muscles were 
atremble, but I hated to be beaten. 

“He’s moving a little now,” I shouted 
with encouragement. 

“Keep him coming. Keep him coming,” 
and the Captain bent his oars while the 
rod and line were strained about to the 
breaking point—to say nothing of my 
physical and mental condition. 

I was beginning to say to myself, “I 
hope the line does break: I hope he pulls 
loose.” 

Inch by inch, with help of tide and 
boat and rod, we worked away from the 
arch. Once he stopped short and strug- 
gled to regain his home under the trestle, 
but the strain was telling on him and he 
couldn’t make it. Again he yielded and 
slowly, slowly we worked out into the 
channel—out into the bay. 

The trestle was fading with the dark- 
ness and we were losing ourselves in the 
mysterious vastness of the shallow Bay 
of Florida. 

We had moved a mile, perhaps more. 

“There’s a shoal out here somewhere 
if I can orly find it,” panted the Captain. 
“IT don’t care what there is out here,” 
I had just strength enough to reply, “if 
something only happens.” 

“Something will happen all right,’ was 
his answer. 

We struck the shoal and the Captain 
rested. 

“Can’t you pump him and get him in?” 

“Pump h Be 

But I did pump after all and to pass 
quickly over a period of exhausting min- 
utes, I pumped the fish to the shoal. We 
backed off to the channel. I held the 
fish and the Captain plied the gaff. A 
huge tail—it looked 5 feet across—slanned 
the surface and shoveled buckets of water 
into our faces. Drenched? Yes. We 
might just as well have fallen overboard. 
Then with superhuman efforts the Cap- 
tain passed a rope down the fish’s mouth 
and out his gills and we had him fast. 

Two hours and a half of incessant strain 
against that 450 pounds of solid jewfish. 

No more strength. 
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No more tarpon. 

We rowed for the big boat. 

Another time, I'll cut the line but I 
wanted to see what could be done on light 
rod and 15-thread line and I found out. 

The wind held from the south but the 
barometer noted a change. 

We had moved to Key Vacca and the 
adventure of the night before had faded 
into the prospects of a tarpon fight. 

My good friend “Hink” had never ex- 
perienced the thrill of a tarpon contest, 
and altho it was very early in the season 
to be assured of any success, the condi- 
tions were ideal and everything looked 
favorable for his initiation. 

The sun had lowered behind a distant 
key and the sky was clothed with soft 
billows of rose pink clouds. Slowly they 
deepened and massive tongues of flame 
seemed to light the heavens, gloriously 
reflected in the placid shallow waters. It 


=a 














R. E. Hinkle of Boston and his 184-pound tarpon 


was the time when all life was hushed— 
it was the fading of day into night. 

I stood there on the deck and I gazed 
spellbound at that glory—God-wrought—a 
balm of beauty for the human soul. 

“Let’s go,” came the cheery command 
from the Captain and we stepned into the 
row boats and rowed out into the tiny 
sheltered bay of Key Vacca. 

“Hink” was on one side—I on the other. 
I did so hope that this would be his night. 

What could be better to wish for—a 
combination—the glory of the twilight— 
the thrill of the tarpon fight. 

A sudden movement in “Hink’s” boat 
—a yell that echoed to some distant Key— 
and up and out of the blackness of the 
silent waters shot a monster—quivering 
with anger—shaking with apparent feroc- 
ity. Up into the air some 10 feet and back 
into the depths with terrific force. 

“Captain,” I shouted, “‘Hink’ has a 
whale.” 

“Yes,” was his quiet answer, “he’s fast 
to a big one.” 

Up into the air again shot the fish. 

Would the hook hold? Was the fish 
still on? 

I was answered by a long mad rush and 
a series of lesser jumps. 

“Hooray, ‘Hink,’ you’ve got him.” 





But friend “Hink” said nary a word. 
He had too much at hand. He had started 
on a noble fight. 

“Now, suppose you get one,” said the 
Captain, so I “tended to my own knitting.” 

Slowly the night fell around us and 
“Hink” with his “work cut out” faded 
into the darkness. Occasionally I heard 
a grunt or groan or some smothered ex- 
clamation and I knew only too well that 
his fight was on in full force. 

Suddenly right near our boat a tarpon 
in all his anger threw himself into the air, 

It was “Hink’s” fish—nearly across the 
bay—nearly 200 yards from where “Hink” 
was fighting. 

“Here’s your fish over here,” I shouted 
thru the darkness. “‘Keep him on your 
own side of the bay. I want to fish on 
this side.” 

“Say, man,” was the answer I heard 
faintly from the distance. “I can’t do 
anything. He’s playing horse with me 
and I’m all in.” 

Just about this moment my rod was 
almost torn from my hands. I struck 
back. There was a furious out-take of 
line and I heard a heavy splash in the 
darkness. We burst into the “tarpon yell” 
and joined “Hink” in a companion strug- 
gle. 

Mv heart bounded in the excitement of 
the game. The tarpon ran—he jumped— 
he fought. 

I struggled—I pumped—I fought—but 
at last I worked that monster fish of silver 
close to the boat. There he rolled—his 
eyes gleaming in the rays of the flashlight 
like two molten balls. 

We worked him alongside and gazed at 
his glistening beauty. He was a noble 
fish. He had put up a great fight and only 
had succumbed against the greater odds. 
We freed the hook—patted his back— 
turned him towards the channel and 
watched him slowly ease off into the 
mysterious depths beyond. 

We could but estimate his weight but 
we believe we were conservative in plac- 
ing it at 175 pounds. 

There was a rhythmic splash in the dis- 
tance and “Hink” with his boatman drew 
alongside. 

“Did I get him? Did I get him?” he 
shouted. “Just you look at this.” 

I looked and saw his prize—a prize in- 
deed for his first tarpon—or for that 
matter a prize at any time. That fish 
was weighed and forced the scales down 
to 184 pounds. 

Two beautiful fish they were, and taken 
in the month of March added to the 
variety of the adventure. 

And still as I look back on that ex- 
perience, it is not only the leading actors 
that I see but the lesser parts as well— 
and perhaps above all the scene—the 
scene so glorious—so_ enthralling—the 
scene that makes of that night a picture 
to be remembered long after our hairs 
are gray and we do our fishing in front 
of the fire in the sunset time of life. 

WENDELL EnpiIcorr. 


Now woul it this make any man want to go 
and do likey jie?-—Editor. 





Map of Aransas Pass 


A detailed map of the tarpon fishing 
grounds at Aransas Pass, Texas, has been 
issued by the San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
Railway. As this map is drawn to a scal' 
of less than two miles to the inch it shoul 
prove to be very helpful to those fishinz 
in the vicinity of Aransas Pass. For fr 
copies address Milton Everett, special rep- 
resentative of the above named railway « 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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Coat 
4-piece pat- \ 
ternfull.ia24:¥ 
two double 
shell, one 
breast, 1 match and 
three large game 
pockets the full 
width of the coat; 
corduroy collar and 













J. H. M. (mame on request) | 
writes: *‘I commend you on | 
the coat and its rain-shedding | 
qualities. Was out all night in 
a rainstorm and wasn’t even | 
damp when the rain stopped 
next morning.’’ For comfort, | 
looks, wear, and rain-protec- 
tion — you can absolutely | 
bank on Red Head Brand | 
Hunting Clothes. 

Also Red Head Brand Gun | 
Covers, Holsters, Leggins, | 
Puttees, Belts, Duffle Bags—a 
complete line of Leather and 
Canvas Hunters’ and Camp- 
ers’ Equipment. Sold by the 
best dealers everywhere. 





cuffs; and ventilated 
gussets under the 
arms. The coat 
you’ve been looking 
for. 


RED HEADBRAND 
Hunting Pants 


Cut-in side 
a and rear 
Lg} pockets 
“I ~Owith rein- 
W\ forced 
x. Ya . 
4) large, 
t// roomy;seat 
“/, and leg- 
3s front. out- 
side reinforced; full 
length; or knee-lace 
with special knee 
tucks for comfort. ALWARD-ANDERSON- 
= SOUTHARD CO. 








{i} ? 5 i 917 W. Chicago Avenue 
( Chicago, U.S. A. 
REDHEAD BRAND 

Gun ases 

A complete line of full- 

patterned, - 


interlined and expertly 
blocked Gun Cases; em- 
body exclusive features 
such as the patented U- 
shaped partition insur- 
ing snug fit, reinforced 
searn and cap. Styles to 
fitany make gun: Oval 
Straight Style Gun or 
Rifle, English Mutton 
Leg and French Style, 
















EE 
descriptive folder of 
RED HEAD BRAND 








Hunting Equipment on 
st. 





(Designed and built by Ole Evinrude) 
Quick Detachable 


Rowboat Motor, 


Powerful, Light Weight, Speedy, 
Quiet Running,Practically Vibra- 
tionless. Starts on aquarter turn. 
Easilycarried with you anywhere 
you go. Norowing,no work,no bother, 
Just ride and enjoy the atest of 
water sports. Slow down for fishing. 
Speed up for racing. Great power. 
Write for FREE Catalog 
describing all the new features, espe- 
cially the famous Propello Pump.Only 
Elto has it. Write y. 

are Comaees eemeies Sot-98 
Mant’rers Home Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 










Write for name of nearest dealer | 





| bobbed serenely on the swells. 


| not to be denied. 


A Novel Rig for Sharks 


Again referring to the subject of sharks, 
here is a big fish that the rod and reel 


| fisherman is usually anxious to try out. 


About one shark is all that you will want 
to tackle. After that you will usually try 
to get your trolling bait away from them. 

If you want to catch a shark, a rope and 
a big hook are the correct tools to use. 
One of my friends had a good shark rig 
that had some novel features. 
tow out a row boat back of his launch and 
anchor it by a rope that ran thru a pulley 
in the bow. Instead of tying the rope 


to the boat he would put a big life pre- | 


server on the rope and a shark hook baited 


,| with a fish. 


The idea was that if a shark picked up 
the bait and was too big for the outfit 
he would, instead of breaking the rope, 


| simvly pull up the anchor and tow the 


row boat around, until he tired out and 
the anchor again went to the bottom. 

We tried this out by setting it out while 
we trolled around the reef for barracuda 
and amberjack. Finally the captain said, 
“We have something on the shark line; the 
life preserver just went under.” 

So we headed out to the row boat, which 
When we 





He would | 


went close to it, the life preserver again | 


went under. Now, a life preserver that 


will hold up three men is a very consider- | 


able sort of fishing cork. 


Slowly it went under, and I felt the hair | 
sort of prickle on my scalp as three of us | 


took the rope and pulled the shark un in | 


sight. He came, threshing and struggling, 


for three men hauling away on a rope are | 
He looked green in the | 


|.water as he came into sight below us, all | 





13 feet of him. To the top we hauled him, 
when the captain cut his throat with a 


knife, while we held him up in reach by | 


| the rope. 


We fastened him behind the launch and | 
| went full speed back to town, and, as luck | 
| would have it, I got a 3914-pound amber- 
| jack while trolling from the fast moving 


boat as we raced in. This big shark was a 
hammer-head, and the hook was, oddly 
enough, hooked thru one of the hammers, 
near the eye, which is located on the outer 
edge of the hammer. 

Some time I will tell you about another 


| shark that we caught one night as our 
| Jaunch anchored down on the outer reefs | 
| about six miles from shore, and we tried | 
| the experiment of spending the night out | 
| there—W. B. H. 





Bring Launch North From Florida 


Thru April weather, Lloyd Knowles and 
Tom Gifford took the gas launch “Tops” 
from Miami, Fla., to Greenwich, Conn., in 
49 hours, 10 minutes of running time for 
the 1,200 miles, an average of about 24 
miles per hour. 

The triv was made outside the ocean 
against a northeast wind, with the excep- 


tion of the stretch from Beaufort, N. C., to | 


Norfolk, Va., where the launch took the 
inside route which leads thru Pamlico 
Sound, Albemarle Sound, and Currituck 
Sound. 


So far as we know this record of 1,200 | 


miles in 49 hours, 10 minutes has not been | 


beaten in April weather. 

Both Lloyd Knowles and Tom Gifford 
are well known to the sportsmen who fish 
out of Miami as Tom Gifford was captain 


of the “Bonita” and Knowles was mate on | 


the “Gloria,” well known boats that fish 
from the city dock at Miami. 
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Bill Jamison’s 
Barbless Hook 
Fishing Pictures 


Now is the time to engage these wonderful 
MOVING PICTURES for your annual 
dinner, monthly meeting or other occasions 
where the finest possible entertainment is 
wanted for gatherings of sportsmen. Espe- 
cially suitable for conservation organiza- 
tions. These pictures are a great help in 
organizing Izaak Walton League chapters, 
branches of Wild Life Conservation organi- 
zations, Fishing and Hunting Clubs, etc. 


The Greatest 
Fishing Pictures 
Ever Shown 


Scores of organizations have written us that 
these pictures are by far the greatest they 
have ever seen. Many have shown them 
twice and many others have asked for them 
again for this season. 


These pictures are clean, wholesome and 
educational. They teach conservation and 
they give an entirely new idea of fishing as 
a popular sport. 


Pictures Released Nov. Ist 


Release No. 1.—Bait Casting for Muskel- 
lunge, Fly Fishing for Small-Mouth Bass 
and Fly Fishing for Rainbow Trout. 

Release No. 2.—Fly Fishing for Rainbow 
Trout. 

Release No. 3.—Live Minnow Fishing for 
Small-Mouth Bass, Fly Fishing for Small- 
Mouth Bass, and the “BARBLESS 
HOOK GIRL” Fly Fishing for Rainbow 
Trout. 

Release No. 4.—Fly Fishing for Atlantic 
Salmon with 5'%-oz. Fly Rods (the first 
time these great fish have been shown 
taken on such light rods). 


The fish in all of these pictures were taken 
on JAMISON BARBLESS HOOKS and 
were all landed without the use of gaff 
hooks or nets, adding much to the interest 
of the pictures. Many fish are shown being 
released by simply reversing the hook and 
dropping the fish uninjured into the water. 
Every person shown taking fish in these 
pictures is an expert and they clearly show 
that fishing with Barbless Hooks is entirely 
practical for even a beginner, that the lives 
of many small fish can be saved and that 
these hooks add much to the enjoyment of 
fishing. Many unique scenes are shown 
such as the strike at a surface lure, the 
close-up of rainbow trout smashing a dry 
fly, etc. No other picture ever showed these 


RESERVATIONS 


The demand for our pictures last season 
was much greater than we could supply. 
This year we will be much better fixed to 
take care of the demand, but to insure that 
you get the pictures you want when you 
want them, an early application must be 
made. Therefore send in your application at 
earliest opportunity possible. 


Full information will be supplied on request. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
JAMMDN RAMELEED HOOKS 
Dept. D 


739 So. California Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


HIS chapter will include such methods 

of loading cartridges as have been de- 
veloped since the last chapter of “Ballistics 
of The Shotgun” was written, and which 
appeared in March, 1924, issue of Outdoor 
Life. 

The common method of obtaining high- 
er or denser patterns is by means of the 
choke. More than one gun has evidently 
been cut in the old days to throw practi- 
rally all of the shot charge in a 30-inch 
circle at 40 yards. However, the conditions 
were different from those we have to con- 
tend with today. Those old-timers had 
muzzle-loading guns or breech loaders us- 
ing brass shells; they had coarse-grained, 
slow-burning black powder, 
and as a rule used but one size 
of shot or at least they used 
this one size when endeavoring 
to throw high patterns. To- 
day a man buys a gun and 
puts anything into it in the 
way of a cartridge that he 
takes a notion. The cartridge 
may contain one kind of pow- 
der or another, loaded into one 
make of case or another, and 
the shell selected might be 
long for the chamber or it might be too 
short. Under such conditions we can never 
secure perfect or 100 per cent natterns. The 
only way we can even approach a 90 per 
cent pattern is to have the gun bored for 
one load and then stick to it. 

All our gun builders know how to cut a 
full choked gun, and however rotten it 
may appear to be shooting with some load 
we put into it, that gun can be made to 
shoot well, by fitting a load or by finding 
a load that fits. The load which fits the gun 
might not be practical, might not be what 
we want to shoot, but at high velocity or 
low velocity, with a large quantity of shot 
or a small quantity, with some kind of pow- 
der and some size of shot that gun will 
throw patterns. 


THe fitting of a load to a gun is rarely 

necessary except in full choked guns, 
or when dense patterns are required for 
the degree of choke. Modified and cylinder 
guns are much more easily fitted in the na- 
ture of things, and the very fact that a bar- 
rel is modified indicates that no extreme 
patterns are demanded. For the reason, 
perhaps, that heavily choked guns are deli- 
cately balanced in their load requirements 
and must be given the exact load for which 
they were bored, we find gun factories con- 
tent to cut their guns with such a degree 
of choke as will throw a pattern of about 
70 per cent. This 70 per cent gun will 


Pneumatic 
board wad is placed above 


the 


handle a large variety of shells, whereas 
the 80 or 85 per cent gun would be sharply 





wad ; 


perforated 
top and then the shot 


Cuar. XX XIX —Various Metuops Usep 
TO Secure HicHer PAatTTerNs 


restricted in its ammunition. We have 
seen one of these long range guns, which 
was shooting around 87 per cent, drop to 
50 per cent when a different and wrong cart- 
ridge was placed in it. Seventy per cent 
guns are, then, the correct weapon for gun- 
ners who mean to use any ammunition that 
comes handy, leaving the 90 per cent arm 
to the man who requires a special weapon 
for a special purpose and who is willing to 
humor it. Ninety-five per cent shotguns 
may become possible in course of time, 
but they are not to become common be- 
cause we do not need them 
and do not want them. 

What we do need now, and 
will continue to need until we 
get it, is a gun which will not 
deform, knock out and use up 
30 per cent of its charge in get- 
ting it from breech to muzzle. 
This knocking out one-fourth 
or one-third of the charge that 
we put into a shotgun shell is 
something that the old muz- 
zle-loading boys did not have 
to contend with, and the lad with the 
brass shell and black powder didn’t have 
to contend with shot distortion to any such 
extent that we have to now. 


card- 


Cork-tex 


F WE could have a gun or a gun and 

cartridge which would send every pellet 
on its way in the perfect shape that it had 
when placed in the cartridge, it seems to us 
that all shotgun troubles would be over. 
About every make of shotgun which is 
bored true could be relied upon to place 
from 95 to 100 per cent of its charge in a 
30-inch circle, if all shot were uninjured 
and flying true. Take any make of gun and 
note what we term the “killing pattern,” 
that is, the center that appears round and 
even of distribution. This is the real width 
of that gun’s pattern; all the fringe is com- 
posed of spent pellets and would not be 
there except for shot deformation. Boring 
a shotgun to pattern 100 per cent would be 
as easy as driving a “flivver,” if no pellet 
injury occurred. At present, under the con- 
ditions, the best we can do is to bore a gun 
that will really shoot into a 24-inch circle 
at 40 yards, and with such a gun we man- 
age to catch enough of the useless outer 
fringe within the circle to run percentages 
pretty high. It can be taken for granted 
that our present 85 per cent guns have to 
be held close enough to land a 24-inch cir- 
cle or they will cripple and not kill. 

If we could manage to overcome this 
handicap of deformed shot, with any- 
where from a fourth to all the pellets in 


the load injured, a modified gun would 
throw as dense a pattern as a full choke 
does now, and that pattern would cover a 
36-inch circle. A 16-bore would have th« 
range of 12s today, or to put it in another 
way, we might load a 12-bore gun with an 
ounce »f shot and get the same range out 
of it thit we now do with the super 12s and 
1%4 ounces. Recoil would, of course, be les- 
sened, guns could be lightened, breech pres- 
sures would be greatly reduced, and we all 
ought to be happy, tho of course we neve1 
will be—quite. 

Why all this hullabaloo about shot de- 
formation when we didn’t used to have it? 
It is the nature of the beast we call smoke- 
less powder. That powder won’t burn un- 
less we build a dickens of a fire under it 
Breech pressure is equivalent to fire, that 
is to heat, and we must have the pressure 
—can’t use the powder any other way. W: 
have to produce that heat right in the 
shell or the powder will squib on us and 
barely blow the shot out at the muzzle 
We have to raise that pressure to the 
burning point of the powder within an 
inch of barrel travel, and once we do that 
the whole load is consumed right there 
with the shot given a blow that is like th« 
blow of a hammer. Can this sort of thing 
be avoided at all? It has been partly 
avoided by the invention of a progressiv: 
burning shotgun powder, and all the prog- 
ress we have made in shot-shell loading in 
recent years is due to this powder. 

When smokeless powders were invented, 
it was soon learned that the new compound 
could not be treated precisely like black 
powder. Means had to be taken to mak« 
it burn. Followed schemes for doing this 
The first was to use a much more powerfu! 
primer; next the wadding had to be in- 
creased and along with more wadding cam: 
heavier wad pressure; then the crimp had 
to be much strengthened, shell crimped 
heavily, and all this not being enough th: 
cone was changed to give it a funnel shap: 
into which the shot column was com- 
pressed, thus greatly adding to resistance 
Finally the gun builder and the ammuni- 
tion maker succeeded in turning out an ef- 
fective combination—with the sole excep- 
tion of knocking out about a third of the 
shot that they placed in a cartridge. We 
got used to that and didn’t mind, except a 
few cantankerous individuals who kept 
worrying about things as they were and 
wanting changes. 


OW came the advent of progressiv: 
smokeless powders in the shape of Du 
Pont De Luxe and Du Pont Oval, the lat- 
ter only on the market. These powders are 
slower in reaching a pressure peak and 
they continued to drive and to throw off 




















Free 
Shooting 
Information 


Captain Askins has just written a new 
book about Super-X that we'll be glad 
to send you on request. Is there any- 
thing you want to know about your 
guns or ammunition? Let our technical 
men answer your questions. 





Do you know about the many big de- 
velopments which have made WesTERN 
the choice of the world’s crack shots? 
Super-X for long range; Xpert for quality 
and low price in a smokeless shell; the 
Lubaloy bullet which prevents metal 
fouling in high-power rifles; the Open- 
Point Expanding bullets for deadly kill- 
ing power; the Marksman L. R. .22 for 
amazing accuracy in small-bore shooting, 


Literature telling all about them is yours 
for the asking. Always glad to hear 
from you. 
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FLASHES OF FEATHERED LIGHTNING 


In the brush ahead your setter swervesand freezes intoa point. . . . Man, 
what a picture!... “Steady, boy!—H-old! now”... and as you 
cautiously close in, there’s a sudden roar of drumming wings—flashes 
of feathered lightning —two quick reports. . . twice the good dog 
pauses at your feet, bird in mouth and tail beating in triumph. 


Quail shooters claim there’s no better sport in all the world and no 
better shell than Xpert for all-round shooting. This newest 
WesTERN development in shotgun ammunition is a smokeless shell that 
has set a new standard of low-priced excellence. 


Then there is the famous long-range Super-X load—as deadly on ducks, 
geese and turkeys as Xpert is on smaller game. Super-X, with its con- 
centrated shot string and close patterns, adds 15 to 20 yards to the 
effective range of your gun. You ought to try it next time you need a 
heavy: load, either 12, 16, 20 gauge, or .410. 


The Western Field shell, third member of this famous family, has been 
the choice of the world’s best shots for more than twenty years. These 
three shells and such notable improvements in rifle and revolver am- 
munition as Lubaloy non-fouling bullets, the High-Velocity .30-.30, the 
remarkably accurate Marksman L. R. .22, and others, have made the 
WEsTERN name mean leadership in ammunition improvement. WesTERN 
has won the title, “World’s Champion Ammunition.” It will 
improve your shooting also, 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1119 Broadway, East Alton, IIL 








AMMUNITION 
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| 
| gas much farther up the barrel. Progres- 
| sive powders jumped shot patterns a good 
| 10 per cent from the beginning, and they 
| did this because they saved another 10 per 
| cent of the shot from being knocked out of 
| flying shape. They did this because shot 
| were no longer struck such a sharp blow, 
| but were given more of a continuous push 
| which extended well up the barrel. As soon 
— Mate | as ballisticians in and out of the factories 
ll gd rubberized lining, | realized just how and why patterns were 
which ‘makes _ it absolutely | being improved, plans began to be made 
—————— on ge ay gt for still further shot saving, leading direct- 
down over ears in cold weather. Outside | ly to higher percentages. This chapter will 
rim also can be turned down, preventits | now deal briefly with what has been done. 
This is the best and most practical cap In the old days when sharply constricted 
ever made for autoist and all who are | cones were being developed by the gun 
much outdoors. See them at your deal" | | jiiders it was also noted by them that a 
er’s, If he will not supply you wo wit barrel cut slightly smaller than standard 
had the effect of making the guns shoot 
' very quick and sharp. The fact that these 












A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the hard- 


send prepaid on receipt of Express or 
P. O. Money Order for $2.50. Write for 
booklet of other styles, including Auto 


Caps. under-bores were knocking out a great deal 
Do not send per- Beware of Imitations, Look for Label in every(ae_ | of the shot was not considered or maybe 
sonal check ' not known in those days. But the gun 
PO eal _ makers of today reasoned that if a reduced 
dealer’s name bore quickened the load, at the expense 
PRICE of the shot, at the expense of reduced pat- 
terns, maybe overboring would slow up 

$2.50 pressure peaks and save the shot. This 

| plan was followed by certain gun builders, 

Dept. A and we have two makes of guns which are 





a . known for their high nt — 

NES HA NY °4,,-08¢P" | and for the range at which game can be 
JO s T COMPA '_Missourl | killed. Part of this improvement lay in 
the long taper given cone and choke, thus 


| better enabling the guns to handle the 

, heavy shot charges which progressive pow- 
der demands. 

| Overboring barrels may have had more 

| effect on the cone than anything else. To 


the extent that the barrel was enlarged the 
WRIST cone was reduced, maybe 10/1000 of an inch, 
RADIOLI 












maybe 20/1000 in some instances. Patterns 
certainly had improved with the new style 
of boring. Here is a run of eight shots, 
taken from our notebook, Oval powder, 
Ajax Heavy cartridges, shot charge 1% 
ounces, 12-bore, No. 4 shot, 30-inch circle, 
40 yards from the muzzle. Patterns ran: 
87.9, 79.95, 87.95, 85.34, 89, 90, 87.38, 88.48— 
average 86.9 per cent. It was reasoned that 
the improvement as shown came from 
lighter pressure within the shell case, and 
from lessened cone friction and cone resist- 
ance the instant the shot escaped the shell. 
Amateurs and hand-loaders with other stu- 
dents have therefore been exercised to see 
whether or not yet greater improvemnts in 
patterns and shot saving could not be se- 
cured by going farther in the direction al- 
ready traveled by the gun builders and am- 
munition makers. They meant to improve 
the load within the shell and to improve 
the barrel action on that load after it got 
out of the shell. All this, it is understood, 
was simply in the direction of protecting 
| the shot from undue injury. 


Dependable 


A serviceable wrist watch 
that stands the bumps of outdoor use 
better than higher priced delicate 
watches. Tells time in the dark, 


$ 40° 
7 : LT us digress far enough here to state 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart) the position we are in right now. In 
You Can’t Afford to Miss It—$1.10 Postpaid. the first place all our trap shooting and the 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. bulk of our upland shooting is to be ac- 


Hi OFFM AN- complished with bulk and dense smokeless 


powders, which demand all that resistance 

O Minute which we have so carefully built up. There- 

| fore the old style of boring, the old style 

GUN BLUEING of cone resistance, the old crimp, and all 

; : =». | the old conditions are to be maintained for 

Arms Company Bloeing used by the Hoffman i | such cartridges and for such shooting. The 

| meena, nal pee gp Aggy = Adee re a | new order of cartridges do not require this 

arm expert and authority in the country. Don't artificial resistance for such cartridges get 

sf aise” antes tn naman or bhamae, Migs their resistance from the quantity of pow- 

Gun Blueing is the only solution on the market : der and shot used. Hence it appears that 

y AE nye a eetifolend fend ee core 4, we need two kinds of guns and two systems 

ing in 20 min. by following the simple directions, | of gun-boring, one for the old style of light- 

Guns. Money boob nc estgacd. eS ly oadied sae ae 
| resistance both in ‘ 

SOT A.CO.. ARIE, ORLA. other style of arm for the modern progres- 

















OCOOOOOOOOQOOOOGQOOOG) sive powder loads wherein the object is to 


reduce initial pressure both within the shel} 
and in the bore. The man, then, who jis 
boring and coning his gun, as in the old 
days, is ght for the loads then used and 
for the bulk and dense cartridges used to- 
day, but his gun will not and cannot be 
made to handle modern powerful ammuni- 
tion to advantage. Now, we will go along 
with the two kinds of ammunition, one we 
will say for the trap and the uplands, the 
other for range and waterfowl shooting. It 
is the latter gun and cartridge which we are 
trying to improve. 


WE WILL begin with the cartridge. Our 
object now, remember, is to save that 
30 per cent of shot which we have been 
wasting all these years. We all admit that 
mischief occurs right inside the shell, while 
the crimp is being forced. Shot are caught 
by the weight of their own inertia, and the 
bottom of the shot column is crushed by 
being obliged to lift the entire weight of the 
column. That kind of shot injury ‘appears 
to be unavoidable. The heavier the. shot 
column, that is the greater its length, the 
graver the injury to the shot at the base, 
hence, other things being equal, the longer 
the column the more shot injured. How- 
ever, if the shot could be gotten under way 
without being obliged to force the crimp, 
that would help. It is a fact that Oval or 
De Luxe powder, with powder and shot 
charges so balanced as to require no crimp, 
will throw closer and better patterns than 
with any style of crimp. We all know that 
this kind of loading is useless except for ex- 
perimental purposes—shells have to be 
crimped and crimped pretty hard. How, 
then, is this shot deformation within the 
shell to be avoided in any measure? 
Sweeley hit on the device of relieving 
the chamber right under the shot column. 
The writer has gone along on the theory 
that if shot were not to be injured by 
cone-jam, then they should be held from 
spreading before entering the cone. For 
this reason shell chambers were to be tight 
under shot. Sweeley evidently reasoned 
that the bulk of pellet injury occurred right 
in the shell case, and his efforts were to re- 
lieve and soften pressures within the case. 
The first thing he did, therefore, was to 
relieve the chamber a few thousandths of 
an inch right under the shot column. TInder 
gas drive the case now expanded into this 
relief space, and Mr. Sweeley claims an 
improvement in patterns of from 5 to 7 
per cent. We doubt if his scheme will ever 
be put to use except in his own guns. En- 
larging the chamber under the shot would 
cause shells to stick, if carried too far, and 
gun builders would hardly tolerate weaken- 
ing the arms by thinning the chamber 
walls. In the writer’s opinion, the Sweelev 
plan of enlarging the chamber under the 
shot column would not be allowed to work 
even if it worked, and might as well be 
discarded. 


SECOND scheme of the resourceful 
Sweeley was to invent a pneumatic 
wad, cut of which is shown here. The 
pneumatic section of this wad, hollow as 
shown, made of Cork-tex, was attached to 
a cardboard base. Above it a second card- 
board went, upon which the shot were 
loaded. Under gas drive the pneumatic 
wad was compressed compressing the ail 
within it, and the base of the shot column 
was relieved from the first hammer-like 
blow. This wad in our experience adds 
from 5 to 10 per cent to patterns, in some 
guns—others have not been so successful 
with it, for some unknown reason. These 
wads could be used by factories by attach- 
ing both the base and the top wads. 
The third plan of Sweeley’s is similar in 
principle to the second, depending on com- 
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pressed air to relieve and soften the gas | 


blow. Using a wad beneath the shot, of 
about %4-inch felt, this wad is perforated 
with, say, a 28-bore wad cutter for a 12- 
gauge. Over the hole a thin cardboard is 


placed. The stiffness of this wad and also |, 
the size of the perforation is governed by y 


the pressure the load is likely to develop. 


Shot are loaded on top of the cardboard as / 


usual, but under thrust of gas this wad de- 
presses or bends down into the hole, reliev- 
ing the jam on the base of the shot column 
where the mischief always occurs. Later, 
when gas pressure and shot pressure are re- 
lieved as the load travels up the barrel, the 
depressed wad tends to straighten out 
again thru the action of the compressed air 
beneath it. The scheme of the perforated 
wad has worked uniformly in the hands of 
almost everyone that has tried it, and is 
adapted to machine loading. 

The fourth Sweeley device was the shot 
mold which has already been mentioned at 
length. Mold was designed to relieve pres- 
sure within the shell, and also to act as a 
jacket to the shot during barrel travel. The 
shot mold has a base that tapers toward 
the bottom, and the shot are protected by 
it largely. Nobody has been able to use 
this mold except Sweeley and Askins, there- 
fore it is of little practical use. 


THe next man to attempt shot relief, 

both within and without the case, was 
P. E. Brick of Bolivar, Mo. Mr. Brick is 
governed by the same theory followed by 
those who load buckshot—chambering the 
shot in the choke. In his work he measures 
the diameter of his choke, measures the 
cross-section of his shot, and then selects 
shot which will fit the choke in even layers. 
In loading he places his shot charge in pre- 
cise layers, and doesn’t dump them into the 
case. Between or among these layers of 
shot he sifts cornmeal or flour, until load 
is a compact mass. In order not to disturb 
his protected shot-column, the chamber of 
his gun is bushed and rechambered with a 
square cone rise, edge beveled. His shell 
instead of being cut to the exact length of 
the chamber is allowed to project over the 
cone rise Yx-inch, that is, into the true bar- 
rel. With counted shot, weighed powder 








charge, shot selected to fit in layers within | 


the choke, cushioned with meal or flour as 


above, he gives the following results: 12-| 


bore gun, 178 pellets of No. 4 shot, diameter | 


of pellet .1279-inch, protected by flour, pat- 
tern percentages, 40 yards, 97.8 per cent; 
50 yards, 88.2 per cent; 60 yards, 75.2 per 
cent; 70 yards, 61.2 per cent; 75 yards, 
53.4 per cent; 100 yards, 32.8 per cent. With 
measured and shot. loaded in layers to fit 
choke, but without other protection, he got 
90 per cent at 40 yards, and 70 per cent at 
50. Mr. Brick claims that shot recovered 
after being fired by means of his scheme of 
protecting shows practically no deforma- 
tion. 

It is to be noted that Mr. Brick’s scheme 
of allowing the shell to enter beyond the 
mouth of the cone did not originate with 
hirn, but was first used, so far as the writer 
knows, by the Parker Brothers. Tho the 
plan looks contrary to logic or to any me- 
chanieal principle, it works to the improve- 
ment of patterns provided the thing is not 

rdone. Some guns will permit the shell 
enter the cone a quarter of an inch, but 
hers must be confined to a lap of no 
re than a sixteenth, otherwise the end of 

e shell will be torn off and breech pres- 

es considerably augmented. At last ac- 


ints the Fox Company was following the ff 


‘ker plan in chambering its guns, and 
ults were very satisfactory. Their lap 
‘s also Ys inch. 

Here we have both Mr. Sweeley and 
'. Brick advocating the square cone 








Each an ace 
in its class 


OWER aplenty that folds ’em up like a 
rubber boot when they’re ridin’ high 
and goin’ like sixty. That’s what some 
shooters want. That’s what you get in 
Ajax Heavies—the shells de luxe that are 
packed with the power of the thunderbolt. 


Then there are the fellows who are just 
as particular about quality as anyone else, 
but who like to get it without straining the 
pocketbook. For them, there is the Defiance 
—a quality shell that does a big job at little 
cost because it is loaded with a new-type 
powder called No. 2 Smokeless. 


And finally we have a group of sports- 
men who prefer certain powders and will 
have nothing else. They shoot the Climax 
—the old reliable, all-around shell that can 
be had in all standard powders and, like 
the Defiance, in a variety of loads covering 
all shooting needs. 

Ajax Heavies, the Defiance, the Climax 
— each meets a specific need and in its class 
is in a class by itself. United States Cart- 
ridge Co., 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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# A LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Y” AND A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 
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“More precious than 
rs 99 e 

rubies —seems this 
smoking tobacco 


Old smokers of Edgeworth delight in 
their friendly rivalries for length of attach- 
ment to their favorite brand, and for total 
poundage incinerated in their trusty pipes. 

Mr. Dugan inaugurates another sort of 
competition—a sort of Long-Distance-Wait 
Contest. For this loyal Edgeworthian or- 
ders his favorite tobacco in May, and then 
goes on forage rations until August, rather 
than twist his tobacco taste to accommo- 
date native varieties. 

Read Mr. Dugan’s letter and be thankful 
you’re where you are! 

Philippine Islands 
Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs:—Enclosed please find money- 
order for $4.65, for which please send me 
the following: 1—16-o0z. glass jar Ready 
Rubbed; 1—$1.50 can Qboid; 1—$1.50 
can Plug Slice. 

Until recently I have been able to get 
Edgeworth trom a dealer near here, but 
for the last month he has been “out,”’ and 
I have been smoking native cigarettes and 
other so-called tobacco. I realize that it 
will be three months or so before I hear 
from this, but | know I'll get it sure by 
sending direct to you, you won't be “just 
out.” In the meantime I may be able to 
scare up a little here and there. It’s 
mighty hard to “bum” any Edgeworth 
from friends in this part of the world. 
They’d just about as soon give you the 
key to their safety deposit boxes as they 
would to the “Old tobacco box” where 
they keep their Edgeworth. I don’t blame 
them ; it’s mighty hard to get, and it’s ter- 

ribly hard to go with- 
out. I know how the 
baby felt about the 
soap now: I won't be 
happy till I get my 
Edgeworth. 

Yours, 

almost tearfully, 

Cc. P. Dugan 
Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. 
If you like the 
‘ ’ 
samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth 
wherever and 
whenever you 
buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. Write 
your name and 









eta 


EXIPA 
‘ can cae 
PEADY PUREE 


| 


address to Larus & Brother Company, 12K | 


South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad-| 


dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


We have a special week-end-size can for | 


35¢ that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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rise, but there is no probability of gun 
makers following this lead. They have tried 
it and it gets them into too much trouble, 
mostly because people will not confine 
themselves tc one length or make of shell, 
and shells are of various thickness, and one 
make will not expand precisely like an- 
other under compression of the shot. The 
English have tried a coneless and chamber- 
less gun shell being simply run up into the 
barrel any desired extent. The Britons are 
not very well satisfied with this gun them- 
selves, and nobody else will be. 

As an “after protection” we have the 
bore, the choke and the cone to deal with. 
Chokes have been mentioned, and overbor- 
ing. Remains now the cone, which may be 
short and abrupt with plenty of resistance 
—such cone being intended for light loads. 
If a short and abrupt cone is best for very 
light charges, it would seem to follow that 
a long and gently tapered cone would be 
best for heavy charges. Following this 
theory a ballistic student in Oregon, whose 
name has now escaped us, beveled the cone 
of his Parker gun forward for 8 inches. 
That is, he had a cone 8 inches long instead 
of %-inch or %. He claims an improve- 
ment in patterns of from 10 to 15 per cent 
—the most radical improvement that we 
have heard of from any form of cone or 
from any other device. The long tapered 
cone has never had a perfect or general 
trial by gun makers, best of our knowledge. 
The principle looks correct for all those 
heavy loads which set up such an amount 
of breech pressure as to make burning too 
fast, with breech pressures too high. The 
long cone should both save the shot and 
reduce the breech pressure. Velocities 
might be slightly lowered at the same time, 
but this is something that can readily be 
amended. We are expecting that cones 
will still receive a lot of attention from gun 
makers, resulting in a long, tapered cone 
being ultimately developed. 

(To be continued) 


Remodeling the Springfield 
Service Stock 


Editor Outdoor Life:—That there is suf- 
ficient material in the service stock to make 
most any kind of stock that one could 
wish for, all will agree, and yet there are 
many really good ones that are being dis- 
carded to be replaced with the more relia- 
ble ones. For the information of those that 








have the ability and inclination to do this 
work, I am contributing the following sug- 
gestions: 

Before taking apart, with a sharp draw. 
ing knife shave the rear end of the hand 
guard down to a nice round, then remove 
all metal parts from the stock. Shave the 
stock down all over the outside surface to 
about the size and shape that is wanted 
Quite a little material may be removed 
from the sides of the stock the full length 
especially from the lower band back to the 
butt plate. Shave the top of the grip down 
as at B. This gives you a higher comb, a 
better appearance and a smaller grip. 

With a piece of clay that has beep 
worked to a stiff dough, build a pistol grip 
to the stock, the size and shape that is 
wanted. It must extend half way up each 
side of the stock grip, and forward under 
the front to one-fourth of an inch into the 
inlet made for the guard tang or trigger 
plate, and back to a point directly under 
the comb. See that the clay grip curves as 
in F-G, is uniform and both sides alike 
With a pencil mark around the grip on the 
stock as at H, then remove the clay gri; 
and lay away to be used later as a pattern 
With a sharp wood chisel cut away the wood 
to a depth of one-eighth of an inch within 
this circle. This may be done by pushing 
the chisel without the use of a mallet, be- 
ing careful to follow the mark and cut it in 
at about right angle to the surface; this is 
necessary to prevent any drop off or feather 
edges in the new grip. This recess must be 
done smooth, uniform and nearly perfect 

To fill the grasping grooves C, make 
some strips of well seasoned walnut just 
wide and long enough to cover the grooves 
and one-eighth of an inch thick. Finish 
with a smoothing plane. Mark right and 
left so that they will not get mixed or re- 
versed, lay them down over the grooves 
and mark with a scratch awl around them 
then chisel the grooves out to match. Now 
use the clay grip as a pattern and cut ou! 
new grip from an old stock or well seasoned 
walnut, leaving plenty of material to finish 
up on. The fitting of this grip to the recess 
made for it will require some skill, time 
and patience, as it must fit perfectly. If 
possible cut the grip so that the grain will 
run with the grain of the stock. The groove 
may be cut out with a saw to remove some 
of the material. Place a piece of half-inch 
pipe in the vice, fold a piece of coarse sand- 
paper over it and hold the edges with one 




















No. 1 is a service stock as issued; No. 2, a pistol grip ready to attach; No. 3, a partly finishe 
stock; No. 4, a rifle with remodeled stock 

















nd, rasp the groove in the grip with the | 
r. The groove can be made to fit per- | 
iv in this way. Be sure to see that the 
ve and the sides come to a fit at the 
e time. | 

When the grip has been made to fit the 
recess perfectly, bore two small holes in the | 
grip at E, E, place the grip in place and | 

t two small screws in place and tighten 
down. See that the heads are sunk deep 
nough that they may be covered. The | 
grin cap will cover one, and a piece of wal- | 
nut lying flat down makes a nice one. 

Now remove the screws and with some | 
hot glue, that will not set too quickly, coat 
both the recess and groove, place the grip 
in place and run the screws down tight. 
Then glue the strips in and clamp down. 

Zemove the stock screws, D, D, drill the 
holes deeper so that the screws may be cov- 
ered, run the threads down on the screws 
ind cut them off short enough that they 
may be covered, place them in and tighten. 

Make screw covers with the grain lying 
flat down and thick enough to finish and 
check over. Glue them in with the grain 
running with the grain of the stock. The 
grip cap may be glued on when ready. 
After the glue has hardened, finish the 
stock first with a coarse file, then a fine one, 
then some coarse sandpaper, rubbing with 
the grain, then some 00 paper, rubbing in | 
all directions until the finish is perfect and 
all scratches have been removed. 

Place the hand guard on and tighten 
bands; finish it and stock together; see 
that the joint is nicely finished, then remove 
the bands and hand guard. With a pot of | 
boiling water and a rag wash the stock 
with the water as hot as you can get it on. 
This will raise the grain. Wipe dry, then | 
sandpaper smooth; repeat this operation, 
until the grain will rise no more—usually | 
three to four times is sufficient. | 

If you want something real nice, remove 
the clips from the hand guard and fill the 
cavities with wood. Put the barrel and 
other parts on the stock and fasten with 
screws. Be sure that you are ready for the 
gun to go together for keeps. Clean the | 
edges of stock and hand guard and glue it 
on, put on the bands and tighten down. 
This will strengthen the hand guard and | 
finish up a prettier job. When the glue is | 
hard enough, remove the bands and finish | 

) the whole stock as smooth as possible | 
ind treat. with a wood filler, following the 
directions on the can. 

You are now ready to do the checking, 
ind if you are not experienced in this line | 
| would advise you to have a good gun- | 

ith do the job for you. With a dime’s 
vorth of raw linseed oil, rub the stock with 

rag and plenty of oil, using a brush to 
rush out the checking. Oil three times | 
ly for one week, then twice, then once; 
er thirty days one time each week will 
p the finish in fine shape. Rubbing 
th the bare hand with oil will produce a 
finish and bring out the beauties of the 
id, and will last longer than any other 
sh if rubbed occasionally. 

l'o prevent marring the finish, place one 

| of the stock against the wall and the 

r against the body; do not screw up in 
se. The lighter work may be done with 
hand while holding the stock with the 
er. If these instructions are carefully 
ried out it is easily possible to produce 
‘tock that in appearance will equal any 
be found. Do not allow the oil to hard- 
on the metal parts, as it will form a skin. 
‘oo much oil is left on the wood it will 
ome sticky, remove it with a little gaso- | 
_—_ a rag. * FE. D. Snoparass. | 
Wyo. 
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OME shooters use one brand of shotgun 
shells—some another. It’s a matter of pref- 
erence. But a great majority of shooters agree 
on the powders they like to shoot, and those 
powders are du Pont. 


Du Pont powders are dependable and pleasant to shoot 
because they are uniform in quality. And they give you 
greater velocity, better pattern and lower breech pres- 
sure. Ask for your favorite shells loaded with du Pont, 





the dependable powders. 


Du Pont powders are loaded in all standard makes of 


shells. 


For heavy loads only—when you're hunting 


large ducks, geese, brant, turkey and grouse—ask for 
shells loaded with DU PONT OVAL, the new powder 


that is from 10% to 15% more effective than any other 


powder on the market. 


For medium and light loads 


shoot the old standbys, DU PONT (bulk) or BALLIS- 
TITE (dense). Your dealer will supply you. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 














-—PIMPLES— 


Blackheads—Acne Eruptions 


Now Are Easily Removed at Home at a Smail Cost! 


Banish those unsightly blemishes easily and quickly 
by using “CLEAR-TONE”—a simple home treat- 
ment that has cured chronic cases of long years 
standing. Use like toilet water. Leaves the skin 
clear, smooth and without a blemish. Has mademany 
friends with men, women and children. Elegant 
for men after shaving. If you have Pimples, 


Send name today for FREE Booklet, “‘A CLEAR-TONE SKIN,” telling how I 


cured myself after being afflicted for 15 years. And I know every embarrassment 
one has to endure with a bad complexion. $1,000 COLD CASH SAYS I CAN 

& CLEAR YOUR SKIN OF THE A E BLEMISHES. 
138 Chemical Bidg. 


E. S. GIVENS 


Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or 
body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin—never mind how bad— 
“CLEAR-TONE” has cured the worst cases I ever saw. 
Endorsed by druggists, physicians, skin specialists, barbers 
and over 100,000 Men and Women test cases, whosucceeded 
with “CLEAR-TONE” after failing with everything else. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. J 
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Sportsman’s 


Cold-Weather Jacket 


You know what it means to be “chilled 
to the bone”—in a blind all day, or 
tramping miles after birds. That’s when 
you want real clothes. 


Here’s just what you need. A Signal 
Windbreaker jacket, or shirt if you pre- 
fer, made of olive drab close-woven 
fleece-lined moleskin, damp-proof and 
wind-proof—tough as leather, soft as 
flannel. One experience in the open 
will prove all we say for it. Read the 
description. If your dealer hasn’t it, fill 
out the coupon and we'll take care of 
you promptly. 

Jacket has all-wool worsted waist- 
band, collar and cuffs. Collar convert- 
ible; can be worn open, closed or up 
tight around the neck. 


No. 613, Shirt . . $5.00 
No. 301, Jacket . . 6.00 
No. 299, Jacket with 

wool flannel lining, 

extra warm... 7.00 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





SIGNAL SHIRT COMPANY, S6 
Racine, Wisconsin 
My dealer doesn’t carry the Windbreaker. His 





WONG coi Bhi cet ime nsycengbtadivalbeebectaa 
Send me postpaid No.___._.__-. Size silane 
Enclosed is mpeg het ad DEB caeatiatenote 
RN oe oe eae -- 
| Ee, ne EE SET Mere. 
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OLERANCE in a powder is also some- 

times termed its flexibility. Black had 
an almost unlimited tolerance, while all 
smokeless powders are strictly limited in 
this respect. 

The tolerance of a powder means the 
degrees of pressure, maximum and mini- 
imum, between which that powder will 
function normally. Tolerance is reckoned 
|or measured in terms of breech pressure. 
\E very smokeless powder has a minimum 
| tolerance below which it will not burn 
|cleanly in a given length of barrel or per- 
‘haps in any length of barrel. And every 
|smokeless powder has a maximum toler- 
|ance above which its action would be too 
|abrupt to drive shot or other missile. 

Above that minimum pressure, demand- 
|ed if the powder is to burn at all, is a 
| pressure point so low that the powder be- 
/comes irregular, developing a varying 
| breech pressure and a varying velocity. In 
|the same way, under that pressure which 
| would be termed the working maximum, 
‘the highest pressure the powder would 
| tolerate without tending to detonate, there 
|1s again a certain range of pressures wherein 
ithe propellant becomes irregular, now 
showing normal pressures and now ab- 
normal. Midway between the maximum 
and the minimum ranges of the powder, 
the highest and the lowest pressure at 
which it is practical to use it, we have its 
“balance-point.” If the balance-point is, 
say 4 tons, then for a certain range below 
and above this precise balance point, for 
all practical purposes the powder might be 
working as well as tho it were at the exact 
‘balance. This variation below and above 
the balance point is called the working 
range. The working range is very much 
less than the absolute tolerance. No two 
powders are the same in balance-point, in 
working range or in absolute tolerance. 


kp powder might show a working 
range of 2 tons, a ton below the bal- 
|ance-point and a ton above. Another 
powder, as those used in rifles, might have 
a working range of 5 tons or more. Du 
Pont No. 16 is an example of a powder 
|which seems to work equally well at a 
pressure of 50,000 pounds or at a pressure 
of 40,000. Some other powder might be 
as good as No. 16, possibly better when 
perfectly balanced, but its working range 
would be much more restricted. Du Pont 
No. 16 is the best example of a flexible 
powder that I know. 

The tolerance of a powder, its balance- 
point, and its working range mark the 
character of a powder and limit its use. A 
| powder with a low pressure working bal- 
lance is a fast powder, a shotgun powder, 
|while a propellant with a high pressure 
| working balance is a slow powder, adapted 
ito rifles only. Asa rule, for a given quan- 
|tity or weight, slow powders are stronger 
than fast powders. One reason for this is 
'that heat expands gas, and pressure is 
‘equivalent to heat. The very slowest 
| powders are used in rifles of the highest in- 
| tensity. 

The fast powders are used in shotguns 
‘and have but a moderate range of flexi- 
| bility, as stated, while the slow powders are 
/used in rifles and have a far greater flexi- 
ible range, but the very slowest powders 
|may have less practical flexibility than 
| those inherently faster. 


OE reason for this is that the faster 
| powder may be more progressive in its 
burning, but a second reason is that the 
|balance-point of the powder may be too 





Powder Tolerances 
Capt. Chas. Askins 


high for the gun. For example, a powder 
might be developed for a very high pres- 
sure cartridge, with a balance point, we 
will say, of 60,000 pounds. Remember now 
that 60,000 pounds is the pressure at which 
this powder is on its very best behavior in 
evenness of burning, in evenness of pres- 
sure, and in uniformity of velocity. We 
might, thru the use of this powder, drive 
a .30-06 bullet weighing 172 grains at a 
velocity of 3,000 feet, 300 feet higher than 
standard, and the powder itself would be 
perfectly at home. Why not use it then 
and get the velocity? Simply because the 
pressure had exceeded the limitations of 
the rifle. In order not to exceed the limita- 
tions of the rifle, in this instance 55,000 
pounds, we would have to use some 
powder with a lower working balance. 
This is done in practice. 

Again a shotgun powder might be de- 
signed with a balance-point of 6 tons 
Shotgun barrels could readily be made to 
withstand a pressure of 6 tons, but here 
we are handicapped by the missile. We 
might take a powder of this kind, pressure 
balance of 6 tons and working range from 
5 to 7 tons, and secure a muzzle velocity 
of 2,000 feet from a shotgun. However, 
even if we had the powder, and it could 
be made without any trouble, we could 
not use it. Present day guns, of course, 
would not be safe under a pressure of 7 
tons, but the better reason is that loose 
shot could not stand a pressure of 7 tons 
or a velocity of 2,000 feet. Under the 
pressure and the velocity shot would be 
deformed to such an extent that patterns 
could not be secured. Possibly in the 
future we may expect a shotgun powder 
which will drive shot at a velocity of 2,000 
feet, but before such a powder is made 
guns will have to be constructed for a pres- 
sure of not less than 8 tons, and the shot 
would need to be much harder than our 
present chilled. 





A Pedigree 


Editor Outdoor Life :—In the June num- 
ber I notice an inquiry, captioned “Wanted 
—A Pedigree” and also giving a picture, 
and incomplete description, of a rifle owned 
by Mr. Jurgens of Illinois. 

From what I can gather his rifle is a .43- 
caliber Egyptian “Beaumont” former Eng- 
lish service arm, in about the same class as 
our old .45-70. My brother-in-law and I 
had a lot of fun with one of those Beau- 
monts, until he decided it would make a 
good .28-caliber shotgun, and tried to bore 
it out. Maybe it would have, but the op- 
eration was decidedly unsuccessful, as the 
barrel got out of line in the lathe, and the 
drill did the rest. I had no part in it be- 
cause I liked the old thing pretty well. I 
have ruined, and had ruined, a barrel or 
two myself, but my conscience is clear in 
regard to that old smoke stack. 

The rifle is similar in appearance to the 
present Russian issued by the N. R. A., but 
is of more generous proportions, bolt 
handle sticks straight out to the right, has 
an outside magazine (box), bolt handle 's 
made in two pieces, and the bolt has no 
cocking piece. Rifle weighs very close to 1°) 
pounds. As to the history of the gun per- 
haps some of your Canadian, English or 
Australian writers could better enlight« 
you. I was of the opinion that these rifl: 
were used in the Boer war. I may be wrong 
however, but probably some one else h: 
already given you more dope than I an 
capable of. C. M. Morse. 

Neb. 
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What a Machine Gun Will Do 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent and 
very interesting issue of Outdoor Life, I 
notice that the effectiveness of the modern 
machine gun comes into discussion. Being 
a machine gunner, and having had a bit of 
experience with the modern machine gun, 
I thought I would step forward with the 
defense, if there is no objection. 

First, I might state that the Browning 
heavy machine gun, water cooled, caliber 
30, model of 1917, used exclusively by the 
Infantry of the United States Army so far 
as I know, can hardly be expected to fire 
750 shots per minute. Five hundred shots in 
one minute is a good average, without tak- 
ing out any time for stops. In shooting at 
a line of men standing shoulder to shoulder 
at a distance of 100 yards, if the gunner 
was well trained, there would be no shots 
go overhead, no ricochets, and if there was 
any misses, it would be only from shots 
going between the men. I would figure at 
least 90 per cent casualties at that range 
under above conditions. At 100 yards at 
least 85 per cent of the shots will go inside 
a circle a yard in diameter, and that allows 
for vibration. 

Take for a target a compact body of 
men, say 1,000, and at distance of 400 
yards open up on them with a machine gun, 
and the average gunner, if given a minute 
to fire 500 shots, would inflict at least 800 
casualties. Under the ordinary conditions 
of battle, when troops attack in skirmish 
lines, with intervals of not over 10 yards, 
if the distance be 600 yards, a good gunner 
would probably inflict a casualty out of 
every 15 or 20 shots. If the gun could be 
placed to the flank of the skirmish line, so 
as to enfilade them, the entire line, if not 
over 300 yards long, 60 men in the line, 
could be put out of action with 60 shots. 

Noe Dewey Davis. 





When the Ross Is Safe 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read Lieu- 
tenant Swift’s article about the Ross in the 
April issue, and will say that Lieutenant 
Swift is right that the Ross cannot be fired 
if the bolt sleeve is not completely forward. 
I have tried to do it many times and found 
= it could not be done on three different 
rides, 

Mr. Renwick’s device is absolutely of no 
use, as far as making the Ross safe is con- 
cerned. A few years ago I tried my best to 
blow the bolt out of a Ross the best I 
could do was to blow out the primers and 
blow the head off the shells. 

The Ross is safe as long as there is no lost 
motion in the bolt head within the sleeve. 
Some Ross rifles are made too loose and a 
little wear added will make enough so that 
the bolt head will not fully turn down to 
its closed position. When fired the bolt will 
be blown out as the bolt will be only part- 

y locked at the same time the bolt sleeve 
W will be forward in its proper place so the 
rifle can be fired and the shooter will not 
k — that the bolt head is not locked com- 

r te y. 

In the April, 1924, issue of Outdoor Life, 

n page 303, you will find an article by the 

iter that tells something about the Ross 

e bolt. Now, if you have a Ross and the 
tisina good and tight condition do not 
afraid to shoot it as it will be safe and 
Ross is a good rifle, fast to operate and 
accurate shooter—but if there is excess 
y in the bolt head within the sleeve by 
means take out all the life insurance 
1 can if you have a dear one at home, if 
1 want to shoot the Ross, as there will 
ry likely be a widow sooner or later. 

\. Dak. ArTHUR E. ANDERSON. 











Building ‘the Value into 
Hoffman Arms Rifles 














































Y FAR the most particular operation 

in the construction of any firearm is 
the making of the barrel. Though the 
blank may be bored absolutely true, the 
outside cuts made in shaping up the bar- 
rel necessarily bend it somewhat out of 
atrue line. In factories where quantity 
production is therule, barrels are straight- as 
ened after being turned to size, by ham- | 
mering with a lead mallet—a crude and 
inaccurate method at best. 


The making of Hoffman barrels is entrusted only 
to experts who have devoted their lives to the 
work. After boring and rifling, the barrel is turned 
to size slowly, the cutter taking only a very shal- 
low ‘“‘bite” each time, and the barrel is straightened 
after each lathe cut, using the improved screw 
device illustrated. This not only insures a perfect 
bore, but also gives a barrel whose outside is ab- 
solutely concentric with the bore. With the bore 
thus truly centered, barrel vibration is more uni- 
form, and barrel eccentricities largely eliminated 
—variations in ammunition requiring little or no 
change in sight adjustment. 


Eric Johnson, bent of our Bar- 
rel Department, straightening 
a Hoffman fine barrel. The 
same care and precision is 
used on all our target and 
hunting arms from .22 to 
50 calibre. 


On that hunting trip for which you’ve been planning 
and saving—don’t risk disappointment. Make certain 
of filling your license by taking a Hoffman Arms Rifle— 
the hunting rifle with match accuracy. 


A REAL 
ALL’ROUND 
RIFLE 


the Famous 
HoffmanA 


300 
Magnum 


BALLISTICS : 


Bullet Velocity Energy 
120 gr. 3600fs. 3440 fp. 
150 3149 3303 
170 3023 3450 


180 2854 3256 
200 2650 3119 
220 2532 3232 


OR years, leading firearms 
authorities sought in vain for 
the “all ’round rifle’—they now ad- 
mit they have it in the Hoffman .300 
Magnum or “Super 30”. In the heavier 


bullet loads, power to anchor Moose or Kodiak 
Bear; perfect for deer, black bear, etc., with the 
medium weight bullets; and par excellence for long 
shots at coyotes, chucks, etc., with the lighter loads. 
Trajectories so fiat in all loads that sight changes 
are not needed at hunting ranges. 


Rifle built on Magnum Mauser action with barrel ot 
Hoffman Special Steel (highly rust resisting) 24, 26 or 28 
inches. Hand made stock to your own specifications, of 
finest Circassian Walnut, beautifully checked, with Buffalo 
horn tip, checked butt plate with trap, or rubber pad, and 
steel grip cap with trap for extra front sight. Long ramp 
front sight with interchangeable bead and sightcover. Fola- 
ing peep sight on receiver bridge or folding leaf express sight 
on barrel. A rifle that will give you a lifetime of service, and one 
which you will be proud to hand down to your son. Price as shown, 
$215.00, Extras supplied, or specifications changed, as you desire. 


The Broader Hoffman Service 


Since moving to our new plant at Ardmore, Oklahoma, we 
are prepared to supply any and everything desired by the 
gun crank. We will do all or any part of the work of rebuild- 
ing or repairing any firearm, at prices consistent with first 
class work. Circassian Walnut stock blanks, plain or inletted 
for any action; butt plates, grip caps, barrel bands, swivels, 
sights—-TELL US YOUR NEEDS. 


HOFFMAN ARMS CO. aramore, Okia. 


CCE 
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“and it ; dropped 
like a log!” 


Just one shot will usually do the trick—if 
you use the marvelously accurate Reising 
Automatic. Acknowledged by scores of trap- 
pers as the handiest and most perfect per-| 
forming auto- 
matic. 


You too need 
a pistolin 
which you 
will have ab- 
solute confi- 
dence. Geta 


REISING 
Cyutomatic 


and you will always feel sure of your shot. | 
Unsurpassed as a sidearm ior trappers and | 
hunters. Shoots more shots without reload- | 
ing than any other automatic. | 
Write for interesting catalog and read what | 
users say about this famous Reising Auto- 
matic. A post-card will do. 


REISING MANUFACTURING CORP. | 
Dept. D, 61 Broadway \ Xe w 0 York Cit ry 








WEBLEY AIR PISTOL 


Develop your marksmanship with 
this perfectly accurate and powerful air 
pistol. Shoots skirted lead pellets. At 10 
yards will group within an inch. Practice 
silently at home or outdoors. Powerful 
enough to kill small game. 

No permits needed for its use 
See the new WEBLEY AIR PISTOL at 
your dealer’s—or sent direct by mail to you 
for $15, including cleaning brush and sup- 
ply of pellets. 

Write for illustrated Booklet ‘‘T’’ 
WEBLEY & SCOTT, LTD., 
leading English make rs of Shotgu 8, 

Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Revolvers. 


Sole U. S. Agents: 
THE HOFFMAN ARMS Co. 
100 East 42nd St. New York City 


Sor over 150 years 
Double 





Testing Ammunition at Aberdeen 
Frank J. Kahrs 


N APRIL 23 and 24, the government 

ammunition testing board, headed by 
Lt. Col. George C. Shaw and consisting of 
nine other members including representa- 
tives from the various branches of the 
Service, the National Guard, and civilian 
life, met at the Aberdeen, Maryland, prov- 
ing grounds of the Ordnance Department 
for the purpose of discovering whether 
the government or the commercial am- 
munition companies could make the more 
accurate match ammunition for the service 
rifle. 

There are two phases of the test; ‘one 
being a long range test at 1,000 yards, the 
other at 300 meters. The long range test 
being ostensibly for the purpose of select- 
ing ammunition to be used by the Palma 
Team of 1925, which is supposed to meet 
the Canadian Palma Team at Camp Perry 


on the rest for getting elevation and wind- 
age and you are ready to begin firing. A: 
any rate, the Ordnance Department pro- 
vided all of this material, the barrels for 
testing, and all of the paraphernalia neces- 
sary so that no time was lost in getting 
started. 

A fine spring day with a head fish tai 
wind at moderate velocity made rather 
ideal conditions tho the wind was just 
strong and shifty enough to affect th 
groups and in some cases to blow shots off 
the targets. This was more the fault of 
the targets than anything else because to 
keep the center of impact on a 5-foot 
target at 1,000 yards calls for an exhibition 
of real skill. What is really needed is a 
10-foot target. However, only 5-foot 
targets were available and so the test con- 
tinued thruout the day. The original pro- 











The 300-meter firing point 


in an international eight-man team match, 
each man firing two sighters and fifteen 
shots at 800, 900; and 1,000 yards and each 
team to use the United States rifle, Model 
1903, caliber .30, otherwise known as the 
official arm of the United States Army, 
| and in these rifles will be used the ammuni- 
tion found best by test. 

The 300-meter test was to 
which ammunition would be used in the 
pan-American matches to be held at 
Havana, Cuba, next November, in which 
all of the firing is done at 300 meters— 
forty shots standing, forty shots kneeling, 
and forty shots prone—teams of five men, 
between the Latin American countries. 
There may also be some sort of an in- 
ternational match in continental Europe 
But in any event, the ammunition board 
met on the date stated at Aberdeen along 
with representatives from the various com- 
mercial ammunition companies and Frank- 
ford Arsenal, the government ammunition 
factory at Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TESTING ammunition for accuracy is 

not such a complicated and mysterious 
affair as some would have us believe. Any- 
one with any mechanical training can very 
easily set up a machine rest and test am- 
munition pretty much the same as it was 
done at Aberdeen. A block of concrete on 
which is laid a heavy metal bed to receive 
the adjustable bed for holding Mann 
V-rest, nothing more or less than a slab 
of metal with a V notch cut the length of 
it in which rests a rifle barrel with two 
circular rings around it with a regular fir- 


ascertain 


| ing mechanism and suitable adjustments 


gram called for firing fifteen targets at 
ten shots each at 300 meters the first day 
and twenty targets at 1,000 yards the first 
day, the program to be repeated on the 
second day; but it was necessary to revise 
the program and to fire twelve targets at 
300 meters and sixteen targets at 1,000 
yards each day. 


HE method of measuring the targets 

was to take the extreme vertical, the ex- 
treme horizontal, get the center of impact 
and then the mean radius. It was the 
mean radius measurement which decided 
the winning ammunition. 

Incidentally, mean radius does not mean 
much to the average rifleman but whe 
you speak of group diameter in terms of! 
inches he understands your language and 
for that reason the figures which are a'- 
tached, giving the extreme vertical and 
the extreme horizontal, will be doubly 1 
teresting tho they may not enable one | 
visualize the group itself. 

It is possible by this system of measure- 
ment to mislead one somewhat. For ex- 
ample, take the extreme vertical target o 
say 10 inches and an extreme horizonta 
say of 10 inches; eight of the shots may | 
in the lower right hand corner where tl! 
measuring begins and one shot 10 inch 
above the group and one shot 10 inche: 
to the side of the group. This, of cours 
is an exaggerated example but it hel} 
to illustrate the point. The question « 
which measurement is best adapted fi 
the purpose to give the results desired 
a much mooted one. Some claim tl 
string measurement is best, others tl 
































ean radius, and still others, the mean | 
or; and so on but they continue to use | 

e mean radius for testing long range am- | 
inition and the figure of merit for the 
yt range ammunition. The figure of | 
nerit is virtually the average of the ex-| 
‘reme vertical and the extreme horizontal; 
that is, you take the total of both and di- 
ide by two. | 
String measurement seems to be the best | 
nethod because by it you get the sum 
total in inches of the distance of all shots 
from the center of impact. In other words, 
you first find the center of impact and 
from the center measure the distance of 
each shot until you have the total distance 
of all ten shots. If all shots, for instance, 
were in one hole and one shot was an 
eighth of an inch out, the figure would be | 
in eighth of an inch. 





At the conclusion of two day’s firing, | 
and within an hour of the time the firing | 
ceased the targets had all been measured 
and it was found that Frankford Arsenal, | 
for the first time in history had won an} 
immunition test. In fact, it won both | 
tests. Remington, the winner of a ma-| 
jority of past ammunition tests, was a/| 
close second in both tests, with Western | 
third, and Winchester fourth. 


SE T 


Bet to get back to the ammunition test. 




















| 
The machine rest in operation at 300 meters | 
| 


Che difference between Remington and | 
government was a matter of 10-100 of | 

n inch. The only difference between | 
ese two ammunitions may be found in| 
figures for certainly there is no differ- | 

‘e in the accuracy of the ammunition, 
t the figures are used for the purpose of | 
-ciding this question and so there is no 
stion about which ammunition is the | 
st accurate. It is comforting and grati- | 
ng to know that the government has at 

t perfected its manufacturing and ex- 
mental departments to produce am-| 
nition of an accuracy, for the moment | 
east, comparable and superior to that | 
le by private companies. 
. study of the attached figures, the of- 
il results of the test showing the various 
s of ammunition entered and the ac-| 
racy results, will prove interesting to | 
sportsmen and the target shooters | 
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WHY BILL MUST COOK 
IRE up, Uncle Bill! Take a 
look attherabbitsand you'll 

see that to-day it’s your turn to 
be cook.” 
‘*Mebbe it is, but look out for 
what happens to-morrow. You 
were bright enough to shoot 
all my shells, but I’ve got in a 
new case loaded with Infal- 
lible.”’ 
Write for free copies of our 
publications, The Shooter’ s 
Guide,Field and Trap Shoot- 


ing and A Talk About Sport- 
ing Powders. 


Hercules Powder Company 


902 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 








GRAND AMERICAN HANDICA 





- ——— 


ELMER STARNER won the 
Grand American Handicap, greatest 
of all shoots, because Ithaca Lock Speed 
will improve anyone’s shooting. 
Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. to $700. 
Send for free Catalog 


IthacaGun Co. Ithaca, N Y. 
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FIELD GLASSES 
FREE TRIAL 





8-power $9.85 "you wish to 


Free trial coupon will bring you — genuine Ger- 
man War Glasses purchased at exceptionally advan- 
tageous rates of exchange. 

anufactured by most prominent of German optical 
factories. Many were received direct from the Allied 
Reparations Commission, Conservative $20.00 value. 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40 m. m. 
objective. Dust and moisture proof, Pupillary adjust- 
ment. Built for service regardless of cost accordin 
to strictest military standards. All glasses guaranteed 
in perfect condition. We have sold 70,000 pairs of this 
model to date. 

Shipped promptly on receipt of attached coupon on 
. 5 days’ free trial. If satisfied send check or money 
order for $9.85. Order your field glasses today. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 


Largest importers of field glasses in America 
97 S. Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON O.L.3 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me on 6 days’ free trial one pair 
German Army Officers’ war glasses. After 5 days’ 
trial I will either return glasses or remit $9.85, 


Name... 





























*‘Built to 
. Endure’’ 


WN, They Never 
“3 WN Shoot 
Loose 










“Batavia 


Leader” 


“Black 

Beauty Special” 
No better guns made, 
but sold at a price within 
the reach of every sports- 
man. 


Ask your Baker Agent— 
or write us. 





Catalog B-16 sent on request 


BAKER GUN CO. icw york nv. 








BUY NOW AND are MONEY 
A Genuine 


tor Revol- 


ver,6 shot 


-38 and .32-20 cal., 
5 and 6-inch barrels, 


$27.50 value. SPECIAL 


ALL GUNS BRAND NEW. Send for our latest Gataien, 
Send No Money— Pay Postman. 
COMMERCIAL JEWELRY COMPANY | 
Dept. B-75 1008 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. | 

















alike for it gives a general idea at least 
of the accuracy of .30-'06 game cartridges 
As a matter of fact, 
Western had in the test its regular hunt- 
ing cartridge, the 220-grain, 
flat base Lubaloy, and this cartridge, as 


of various types. 


The shooting house, showing concrete piers and machine rests in place 


soft point, 


DESCRIPTIONS OF COMPETING AMMUNITION 
INTERNATIONAL 300 METERS 


Competitors Lot Grains 
NINN 5 oes iscteakesucravarnsbansear a 172 
2 172 
Remington .......... acisincnhcnilcaens 3 180 
4 180 
DNS «sce ee 1 220 
2 220 
Co aa 301 178 
302 178 


BULLETS————- 
Shape Jacket 
9° 3B. FT. Gilding 
oe Ba. Gilding 
Flat Base Cupro 
Flat Base Cupro 
Flat Base Lubaloy 
Soft Pt. 
Flat Base Lubaloy 
Soft Pt. 
e 2. F: Gilding 
o* B. T. Gilding 


PALMA—1,000 YARDS 


Cs ee eT Tere 3 172 
4 172 
RS Re RE ee 1 200 
2 180 
WINE oS oke sects cstacapeesauees 3 180 
4 180 
NE a readin SL 101 172 


Rank 


_ 


PONE Am ob pt 


~] 


pope 


Note.—Basis. of award is the mean radius. 


o° 3. 7. 
o° 2, Tt. 


Flat Base 
Flat Base 


Flat Base 
Flat Base 


9° B.T. 


Gilding 
Gilding 
Cupro 
Cupro 
Lubaloy 
Lubaloy 
Gilding 


PALMA AMMUNITION 
Rank of competitors and average group measurements fired at 1,000 yards in groups of ten shots each. 


—POW DER— 
Grains Make 
36.3 Du Pont 
37.6 HiVel 
44.5 HiVel 
51.7 Du Pont 
50.5 Du Pont 
51.0 Hercules 
37.5 Du Pont 
35.5 HiVel 
54.5 Du Pont 
41.4 HiVel 
42.0 HiVel 
44.5 HiVel 
46.0 HiVel 
51.2 Hercules 
47.0 HiVel 


Av. Group Measurement in Inches 


Extreme Extreme Extreme Mean 
Competitor Lot Vertical Horizontal Spread Radius 
Frankford. ...:............ 8 11.54 11.43 14.68 4.46 
Remington ....... poe 3 10.30 12.73 14.14 4.56 
yo, |, rere 4 11.17 14.22 15.91 4.99 
Remington ... 1 14.35 13.43 17.65 5.39 
Western ....... 3 14.89 14.55 17.95 5.76 
Western .......... + 19.75 15.74 22.55 6.74 
Winchester .... %1 17.09 19.43 23.41 7.39 
Remington .... 2 10.80 12.87 14.62 4.66---- 
Frankford .... 3 11.38 12.17 15.02, 4.66-- 
Frankford ... 4 11.33 14.12 15.89 4.93 
Frankford ... 3 11.32 10.28 13.45 3.97 
Remington ... 2 11.60-- 10.73 13.95 4.41-- 
Frankford 3 11.36 11.53 14.48 4.43 
Remington 2 11.07 12.14 14.38 4.57 





x—Regular orders, eliminating those in which any competitor had incomplete targets. 
xx—Regular orders, eliminating only those in which either Frankford or Remington had incom- 


plete targets. 


xxx—Additional orders, required by the Board to break the tie. 
*—Total of (xx) and (xxx). 


INTERNATIONAL MATCH AMMUNITION 
Rank of competitors and average group measurements based on twenty-four ten-shot groups, fired at 









300 meters. 

Extreme 

Rank Competitor Lot Vertical 
i. Frankford 2 1.88 
2. Remington 2.22 
3. Western 2.19 
4. Remington 2.31 
5. Be RIN cisesextcapeotihapapiectee Micketapivenié 2.27 
6. ae 2.54 
7. Winchester 3.04 
8. Winchester 3.91 





in Inches. 


Extreme 


Horizontal 


2.33 
2.51 
2.66 
2.69 
2.78 
2.76 
3.20 
3.78 





will be noted, at 300 meters gave an ex- 
treme vertical average of 2.19 inches and 
an extreme horizontal of 2.67 inches for a 
figure of merit of 2.43. That’s the kind of 
hunting ammunition available for our 
sportsmen of the present day. 


Mean 
Vel. 
At 78’ 
2207 
2199 
2603 
2630 
2313 


2375 


2227 
2187 


2776 
2500 
2415 
2603 
2642 
2611 
2751 


No. of 
Groups 
Av’ gd. 

26x 

26 

26 


Average Group Measurements 


Figure 
of Merit 
2.11 
2.36 
2.43 
2.50 
2.53 
2.65 
3.12 
3.85 


Note.—Basis of award is the figure of merit at this range because mean radiuses are too sma 


to permit satisfactory measurement. 
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Overboring 
P. A. Brick 


VERBORING of shotgun barrels is 
very popular just now. Many sports- 
men desire to have a 10 magnum or 12 
magnum; others desire super 10 or super 


12; and even super 16 and super 20 is often |§ 


mentioned. The prevailing idea seems to 





have a bigger bore but not corresponding | { 


smaller gauge. We wish to have a super 
12 of say .75-caliber bore, but refuse to | 
eall it 11-gauge, which it really is. 
20 of .626-caliber bore is 19-gauge, but we | 





kid ourselves and soothe our conscience by | 
calling it .20. The truth of the matter is, |’ 


we are after guns that can: handle bigger | , 
shot charges but seem to forget that this || 
can be done as of old by getting larger | 
gauge. 


Anything over .729 in 12-gauge, or over |; 


615 in 20-gauge, is called overboring. The 


writer here is radical or “unpatriotic” and |} 


begs to differ with those that say .735 in 12 
or 626 in 20 is overboring. Here is a 12 
of .735 bore, but the inner diameter of 
shell for it is also .735; this 20 is .626 all 
right, but this Remington shell is likewise 
626. Where is the overboring? If that 
20 was called 19, which it is, presumably 
it would not be overbored and hence not. 
so efficient. 

Let me try to define overboring. A bar- 
rel is overbored when its bore diameter is 
greater than the inner diameter of the 
case when expanded against chamber wall. 
A 12 of .798 chamber and .732 barrel with 
Super X is .002 overbored; but with Peters, 
Winchester and United States it is .006 un- 
derbored. A 20-gauge with chamber .688 
and barrel .626 with Super X is neither over 
nor underbored; with Nitro Club it is .009 
underbored; and overbored .004 with Win- 
chester Repeater. 


| OW, perhaps you are getting interested 
and looking at this puzzling scatter- 
gun problem from another point of view. 
And this is why this article is written— to 
explain why a chamber and barrel will do 
better with one shell than with another; 
why certain boring will do better than 
slightly different boring with same shell. 
Is overboring as above defined advisable? 
Yes, provided diameter of wads and choke 
constrabtiall of shot column are taken into 
account. It reduces pressure and prevents 
barrel-worn shot. Personally I would not 
use a barrel of greater diameter than that 
of wads used, nor would I use wads of 
lesser diameter than the bore of barrel, 
even if with the same case the gun was 
overbored by above. definition. My 20 
with Winchester Repeater case is over- 
bored .004, and underbored .009 with 
Remington case; yet I refuse to use the 
Winchester and will use the Remington 
because the wad in the first is of lesser 
diameter, and in the second equal, to the 
bore of barrel. With full or standard loads 
the above underboring with correct diam- 
eter of wads gives better pattern and bet- 
ter penetration than the other combina- 
tion, and that’s the “proof of the pudding.” 
What we really want: is barrel diameter 


gr r than inner diameter of case ex- 
panied in chamber, and wads equal to, or 
bit larger tham the diameter of barrel. We 
are 


iter high-velocity and good patterns, 
his combination will give both. 

\zain, @ gun may not be overbored in 

nse of the word, yet give overbored 

‘s by lap of case into cone, thereby 

wing the shot column to diameter less 

bore of barrel. So a better definition 


barrel is overbored or will give over- 
' results if the diameter of shot column 


Smaps eS 
a 
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The Supreme Moment Arrives— 


cr quick crook 
with your trig- 
ger finger as you bring your 


Savage to your shoulder throws 
off the safety. 






dent the soft noses— battering 
from recoil. 


In every one of the Savage rifles— 
lever or bolt action — empty or 
loaded —you will find the same 
perfect balance. Not an extra 
ounce of weight in.the trim, clean 
lines. Light to carry, quick to han- 


Crack— your first shot! Then 
down with the lever like light- 
ning—ejecting on the downstroke 


Savage Model 99 
lever action— 
made in following 


calibers: 22 hi- —reloading on the up stroke, dle—shoots straight, hard and 
power, .250/ 3000, smooth-gliding, positive action. fast. 

.30/30, .303, and 

300. Also made in Crack! Your second shot—with- As Savage cartridges are manu- 
special carbine inthree seconds. And,ifyouneed _factured to illustrate the power of 


ae Fg - Savage rifles and pistols when 
used with properly loaded am- 
munition, experienced shooters 
naturally prefer to use Savage 


ammunition exclusively. 


them, four shots more—every one 
right where you hold, too. For 
in the rotary magazine are four 
more soft point cartridges sup- 
ported at the base—no chance to 













—_——_—— -—— 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Utica, N. Y. a SAVAGE ARMS 

Owners and Operators of CORPORATION 
J. Stevens Arms Company ee 

- DEPT. 249 UTICA, N. Y. 


- 
Send your interesting firearms catalogue to: 


The Savage Model 20 
bolt action made in both 
the .250/3000 and .300 cali- 
bers. Weight 6 pounds—six City... 


State 
shot. Simple-Safe—Sturdy. State 























10 DAYS FREE TRIAL MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


SELF FILLER 


GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


JOA ) 
Te Pert Writing Instrument 50 


Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil, with- 
Out a miss, skip or blur. Its steady uniform flow 
of ‘ink actually improves your hand writing. 

Won't biot, scratch, leak, or soil hands, 


Makes 3 or 4 Carbo 
Copies With Ori inal In Ink. 
Anyone can write with your In- 
kograph, no style of writi 
Or pressure can 
. injure or dis- 








revents cloggin 
Made of best A 
a fi nly polished, hard rubber, 
est class workmanship 
Pocket clip attached or it 
an instrument of 

You’}] never use a Fok ws ° pen once you 
an Inkograph. No complicated mechanism to 
clean or get ont of order. SEND NO MONEY. 
Pay postman $1.50 plus postage. Year’s guarantee certificate 
he coarsest paper assures absolute satisfaction. Write name and address plainly, 


INKOGRAPH CO.,Inc. 175-99 Centre St., New York 


































AGENTS p~ — collecting, ~y A A a 7-4 - or — -} ma ft sates = booklet. 
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[efever| 


| with lap of case into cone so that diameter 
| of shot column entering the barrel was 
.72, while diameter of bore was .732 or .012 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 

standardized 

gun built only 

in .410, 26in., 20- 

ga. 28 in., 16-ga. 28 

in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for catalogue 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 








32 Millimeter 


Ae Binoculars 
With Genuine “s9O15 

Leather Case | 

J and Straps jd 
TEN-DAY TRIAL - MONEY BACK GUARANTEE Postpaid 


HUNT RIGH Don’t depend upon 


eyesight. Know 
you shoot. Laws are strict. Binoculars cost less than a fine. | 


your game before 
SPOT GAME MILES AWAY 


Enjoy farther, wider, clearer vision than you ever expected, 
even with binoculars much higher priced. Objective lenses 
1 5-16 inch diameter. Unsurpassed illumination. Greatest 
value ever offered in our 42 years of experience. We know 
binoculars. You buy binoculars once buy a good, light, 
convenient pair. Enclose Check, Money Order or order} 
C.O.D. Limited quantity. Do not delay. 

Binoculars $5 up, Optical Goods, Cameras. Write for Catalog 


Order from Chicago’s Leading Optical House since 1883 | 


WATRY & HEIDKAMP, 47 WoRts2cton se. Chicago! 





ZIP-ZIP. 


] THOUSANDS of boys are made hap 
Dy withthis wonderful Zip-Zip shoot: | 
er, something every boy wants and 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter ig 
scientifically and practically made; boys, 
# if you jike hunting and outdoor sports, 
get a Zip-Zip shooter with plenty of pep 
and force and learn that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer happens not to have 
them, order from us. Zip-Zip 

shooter complete 35¢ or 

8 for $1.00; send stamps, 

coin or money order. 


Gro Se Sotea Se: A 
NATURE’S SILENT CALL 


By WILBORN J. DEASON 


A Real Book for Sportsmen 
Moose Hunting 
Deer Hunting 
Wolf Hunting 
Camp Fire Stories 



























Canoe Cruising 

Pack Train Cruising 

Automobile Cruising 
$3.50 -« 


THE BUNTING PUBLICATIONS, Waukegan, IIl.: 


Enclosed find $3.50, for which send me “Nature's 
Silent Call.” | 
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on leaving the shell is less than barrel 
diameter. 

S EXAMPLE of above, a 12-bore with 
Super X, overbored but .002, was fired 


overboring result. With 14% ounce No. 5 
chilled naked shot the gun gave 49.4 per 


| cent at 60 yards from muzzle, which is bet- 
| ter than good considering that 40 per cent 
| at 60 yards is good. 


And with 1% ounce 
No. 4 chilled protected shot gave so out- 


rageously high patterns that I refuse to 
| quote the figures. 
| say? 
| fired and results sent to Captain Askins. 


Accident or luck, you 
Not by any means—six loads were 


In the writer’s opinion the overboring as 


| lastly defined will also depend on choke 
| constriction, or choke will depend on over- 
| boring. 
| diameter should not exceed choke diameter 
| times 1.04 and times 1.035 is better. An- 
| other and better way to put it is to say 
| that shot column should not be constrict- 
| ed more than .027 and .022 is better yet, 
| with average size shot used. Buckshot will 
| stand more constriction, but that is another 


In general, for best results, barrel 


story. As to underboring plus moderate 
constriction, and overboring plus excessive 
constriction, the former should be preferred 
in order to avoid shot deformation as 
much as possible. 

If this sounds radical, why make the 
most of it. We are after better patterns, 
good initial velocity and higher remaining 


| velocity at long range. Just because the re- 
| maining velocity of say No. 6 shot is so 
| low with most combinations of gun and 


load that ducks cannot be killed over 55 to 
60 yards, is no proof that a better combina- 


| tion cannot be made and ducks killed good 


10 yards farther. It has been done and can 
be done again by attending to necessary 
points above enumerated. 


=~ MEONE may quote good 40 or even 
50-yard results with boring that does 
not meet above requirements. If any one 
believes that a 40-yard test is any indica- 
tion of what a gun and load will do at 60 
yards and over, just let him ask the Cap- 


| tain and he will cite his 10-gauge tests as 


given some time ago in another publica- 
tion. As additional proof, consider the fol- 
lowing results where only some of the con- 
ditions were better for the first row. 
Thirty-inch circle, naked No. 5 chilled 
shot: 
Yards 40 50 60 70 75 100 
Per cent....85.3 67. 53.3 442 38.7 229 
Per cent...85.9 65.3 44.7 32.4 27.1 14.7 


Protected No. 5 chilled shot: 


Yards... 40 50 60 70 75 100 
Per cent...96.6 79.7 62.1 503 458 26 
Per cent:..95.5 80.7 61.9 489 426 25 


The real test of any boring or load is not 
40-yard trap range, but 60 yards, and 70 is 
better. Many overbored guns with exces- 
sive choke, or an otherwise doubtful load, 
will often show remarkable result at 40 or 
even at 50 yards. When such guns or loads 
are tested at 60 yards or over they straight- 
way fall down, and many such 12 bores 
will do no better in pattern density at long 
range than a 20 with chamber, cone, bore, 


| choke and load nearly right. 


To sum up, overboring as such is a rela- 


| tive term, and may be correctly defined as 


barrel diameter, greater than diameter of 
shot column entering therein. With correct 


wad diameter and moderate choke con- 


| striction, such boring lessens barrel-worn 
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shot and mutual deformation of shot pel- 
lets; insures high initial velocity and better 
patterns, and higher remaining velocity at 
long range. 


Psychological Effect 


of Concussion 
H. B. Polkinghorn 


HIS is not intended as either a medica! 

treatise or as a war tale, but must nec- 
essarily start with the following story. to 
illustrate the point. 

On the second day of October, 1918, the 
four last white platoons in the A. E. F. lay 
under a hedge at the edge of a field just in 
the rear of Emmeroux Farm, near Eclis. 
fontain, France. As can be seen from the 
date, it was the sixth day of the fighting on 
the Argonne Woods. Beginning on the 
morning of September 26, “The Pine Tree 
Division” had pushed thru the Hindenburg 
Line, at a point opposite Ciggalary Butte, 
and forced its way thru the Cheppy Wood: 
capturing the towns of Very, Epinonville 
Eclisfontain and the German rest camp at 
Emmeroux Farm. On this date the pla- 
toons comprising this company had been 
relieved of the front line and placed i 
support. The position, as before men- 
tioned, under the hedge and in front of « 
wheat field. 

There was not a square meter of that 
field that was not plotted on the map o/ 
the German artillery. The big sausage bal- 
loons were plainly visible to anyone gazing 
thru the hedge, lined up a few kilometers 
in the rear of the German lines. The sight 
of one lone man, limping his way back to 
the first aid at Eclisfontain, was enough to 
start the German batteries working. A Ford 
ambulance, all that could get up that far 
called for a small barrage and not a minute 
passed that a shell did not whistle over 
head and land in the field, sometimes pass- 
ing thru the hedge and then suddenly shift- 
ing to tear up the road 200 yards in the 
rear. The guns used were the famous 77s 
and the shells were the high explosives. 


N THE center of the company, at the left 

of the second platoon, two men sat witb 
their feet in the fox hole they had dug for 
themselves. When the shells began to dro; 
too close, they would lie in the hole under 
cover, but as soon as the fire was shifted 
they would sit up on the side of the fox 
hole and eat some raw cabbage that had 
been found in the German ration dump. 

Not until the World War had troop: 
been subjected to the continual pounding 
from this type of high explosive. During 
the Civil War, black powder had created 
havoc enough, and during the Spanish and 
Boer War the amount and kind of gun 
used did not compare with that used in the 
World War. 

As the day passed, these two men begab 
to flinch at each successive explosion. At 
first it was only the flicker of an eyelash 
but toward mid-afternoon it had increased 
until each would unconsciously jump witb 
the jar of concussion. One of these men, 4 
sergeant, noticed this and also what his 
buddy, a rifleman, was doing. Consequent- 
ly realizing what the eventual result would 
be if he did not watch himself and get his 
mind off of the strain of waiting for the next 
one to come over, he relaxed and started to 
talk to the other man. However, the know!- 
edge came too late to save the rifleman. The 
continual pounding jar of the high ex;!0- 
sive had done its work and at dark the 
buddy was sent back to the first aid 4 
“shock” patient, with his hands shaking 45 
tho he had the palsy and unable to speak 
with coherence. Shell shock is too well 
known to be hashed over here. Some ti!2¢5 
it happened instantaneously, one large </«ll 
exploding near causing a man’s nervous 
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ystem to give way making him a tempor- 
‘ry idiot. Idiot is the only name for it. 
O:hers were like the man mentioned; they 
not cowards. In this case the man had 

yone thru six gruesome days of fighting, 
doing his duty without thought of fear, fac- 
¢ machine gun and rifle fire without hes- 
g. It was the high explosive that 
fnally got him. The continual pounding 


itatir 








of his nervous system by that sharp crack | 


that only modern smokeless and modern 


explosive can give, finally wrecked his en- | 


tire nervous system. We have all seen 
them and too many men returned from 
over seas With the memory of a comrade 
suddenly gone mad to make this tale at all 
new. 


N' )W for the point that we are trying to | 


make clear. 
know who only use the small bores? How 
many have we seen who at the end of the 


How many men do we} 


te tenth, twentieth or the thirtieth shot go to | 


ieces? How many of the new members to 
our clubs do we find who start out making 
promising scores and later 
reason drop out and later we find that the 
yun used on the range has been disposed 


for no apparent | 


of? How many men have we seen in the | 


old days of black powder who made remark- 
able scores and yet failed to make good un- 
der modern conditions? Many of them are 


to be found on ranges of their own, still do- | 


ing good work with the older type of arms. 
How many men have we known to whom 
the others go for information and to have 
their guns tried out, and yet in a long 
string of shots fail to make a score that 
puts them in the team class—men who will 
make five tens with a strange gun and five 
bulls with the first clip or cylinder full and 
then start to spray the target in the next? 

Many of these are highly sensitive with 


hand, eye and brain in perfect coordination | 


thoroly in love with the game. Why is it 
that they are capable of driving the thumb 
tack with the first shot and will make a per- 
fect score in the early part of the shoot, 
= yet are unable to keep up the good 
work? 

‘The answer is in the psychological effect 
of the concussion of the gun. With the old- 
er black powder and the low pressure 
smokeless this was not so apparent; it did 
not amount to enough to be noticeable. 
lhe gun did pack a wollop in the butt 
plate, but if any, this was a physical pain 
and we overlooked it just as we do a bruise 
in any other sport. 

rhere is as much difference in the dull 
oom of black powder and the crack of the 
30-06 as there is in the way the lives of 
the users of the old guns differed from the 


modern way of living. The older 


trot 
trotter 


t 


, While we are living in the day in 
Which a record of 126.09 miles per hour will 
not stand long. In those days the produc- 
tion engineer was unknown and men 
ed for the pride of doing good work. 
Today they are specialists, compelled to 

to make a living, and sometimes 
to travel many miles to and from 
he ich day. We work on our nerves and 
e partly exhausted all of the time. 


\ long ago a few of us were experi- 
nting with some “canographs” in a 
ient dump. With the 22 automatic 
t s behaved as they were supposed to 

mped politely 


zood but with the .45 automatic the 
vas altogether different. A five-gallon 


1 was needed to show where the lead Write to 


ing. As every one knows that has 


ie 45 auto, it has a noticeably sharp | letic Supplies. Ali Brand New—Fully Guaranteed. t 
that sometimes gives the shooter & | SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT COMPANY Espo. ES 
<a 


I n right ear. Not everyone is so af-| 


shots | 
in the day of the horse and the 2:40 | 


at nearly every shot. | 
he .38 Special the results were near- | 


The SUPER-FOX is the 





Original Long-Range Duck Gun 


“~~, Fe 
fe 


ie JANUARY, 
FOX was first announced, we said, 


-} 


1923, when the SUPER- 
“The 


perfection of the SUPER-FOX marks a new 


era in high-powered shot guns.” 
And that prophecy has come true. 


Widely 


imitated, but never duplicated, the SUPER- 


FOX was and still is first in its field. 


Here is what the SUPER-FOX gives: 
guaranteed pattern of 80% at forty yards; 
ability to kill singles at seventy yards, and to 
take birds out of flocks at considerably greater 
range; a 3-inch chamber for extra heavy loads, 
if desired, or standard 234-inch chambers; 
unique choke boring; perfect balance, durability 
and absolute dependability—and yet its price 


is surprisingly moderate. 


Write for the SUPER-FOX booklet, giving 
full information about design, ballistics, pat- f } 
tern, range and power, with test records and (“| 


load recommendations; it’s free. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY eg 


4648 N. 18th Street, Philadelphia 4 
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to the beginner. 








Browning Automatic Shotgun 
1 2 and | 16 Gauge es 





All Stocks and Fore-ends Checkered 
pucks are now flying South, giving to thousands the greatest of out- 


door sports. The experienced Duck-Hunter swears by the Browning; a timely tip 


Drop in at your dealer’s to see the Browning. It’s the duck gun par-excellence. 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY 


OGDEN, UTAH 








LEWIS 
MAGNUM 12 BORE 
WILDFOWL GUNS 
Outshoot All 

Others 


Effective range, 80 
to 100 yards. 
(3" shell,1140zs. shot) 


Send for Illustrated Catalog giving full par- 

ticulars. Testimonials from all over the 

world. 

G. E. LEWIS & SONS, Gan and Rifle Works 
Established 1850 Birmingham, England 

Or apply MESSRS. VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc., New York 







FRE E SPORTING CA ee 


for FREE copy of New 1926 


Catalog. It will save you real ony on 


Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, Outdoor and Ath- 


| Dest. 29 1418 Vine St. Cincinnati 












Nitro Powder Solvent! 


N29 


RING your shotgun or rifle through the 

season bright as new with Hoppe’s. Gets 
all primer and powder residue. Removes lead- 
ing and jacket metal deposits. Prevents rust. 
Preserves good shooting and resale value. 
Send 10c stamp for sample. 














For the working parts always use Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil. Free from acid or thinner— 
it’s pure. Light, penetrating, yet highest vis- 
cosity. Doesn’t gum. 

Ask your Dealer. Write us for free Guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2315 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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° Revolvers 
Shotéuns, Rifles allkinds 
of American and famous Imported 
makes, complete, carefully selected 
stock always on hand for prompt 
delivery. 


Department under the management of 


GEORGE R.SCHNEIDER 


nationally famous authority on best 
equipment for all hunting and trap- 
shooting needs. (Registered as profes- 
sional shot in American Trapshooters 
Association for years). 


Correspondence invited. All mail 
orders or inquiries given Mr. 
Schneider’s personal attention. 


HERBERT & HUESGEN CO. 
18-E East 42nd St. New York 
Just East of Fifth Avenue 


sho do he do he do do do do bo he to be to So ee ee LLL LLLELELLL: 














K. “For four hours I sat in a duck blind in 

eep a steady rain and my underwear was 
perfectly dry—my hunting clothes I had 

Dry treated with Sport-SE two years be- 
fore. I use all your SEK products— 
es weer I ever saw 


EIL G. REID, Memphis, Tenn, 


SPORT- SEK citrune 


For hunters’ clothes, raincoats, umbrellas, etc. 


Waterproofs thoroughly. Easily applied. Does 
not discolor. SEK-treated cloth has no odor, is 
clean and sanitary—not oily or greasy. Is perma- 


nent. Price, quart, $1.50 postpaid. 


Let us tell you how to waterproof your tent, 
shoes, 
lines, etc. 
economically. 


helpful—FREE 


SEK-Reliance Corp. 


auto top, hunting clothes, overcoat, 
You can do it yourself, quickly, easily, 
Our literature is interesting and 
upon request. 


COVINGTON, 
KENTUCKY 


tht 









Wholesale Prices! 


Several large German Gun Factories 
have turned over their entire output 
tous. Weare offering these genuine 
German guns at far less than real 
value. Every one brand new, perfect 
finest gun steel, —- d in'blue and 
GUARANTEED. Each gun packed 
— with instruction Toa and cleaning brush. 


Spanish $7-49 





25 WALTHER AUTOMATIC. .---$8.49 
‘33 WALTHER AUTOMATIC 9.75 
-25 ORTGIES AUTOMATIC... 9.25 
82 ORTGIES AUTOMATIC 9.89 
Ammunition--any caliber, (box of 25) 75e 
Small deposit required on all orders. Parcel post extra. 


Berlin Gun Works represented by 
WARREN OUTLET CO., Dept.2, 44N. 4thSt., Phila., Pa. 


fishing | 











FOR SHOOTING CROWS | 


The great Horned Owl 
is the best crow getter | 
known. Withourmetal | 
folding owl decoy, | 
crow decoys and our 

crow eall, you can have 

lots of sport shooting | 


crows. 
CROW KILLER 
; Sennen Aste 

owl, 7 crows and 
3 tones $7.50 | 


lin addition to above, the Outing line includes duck | 














| 
| 
| 


.~ and snipe decoys, baits, rods, tackle boxes an 
anding nets. Send for literature. 


| Outi ing Mtg.Co., 568 Jackson Bivd., Elkhart, Indiana | 






































fected but some are and this is for their 
benefit. 

At last my friend reached for a cleaning 
patch; he twisted it into a small roll and 
put it in his right ear, then took the second 
and did the same with the other one. Then 
he resumed shooting. A surprising differ- 
ence was shown in the first few shots. The 
five-gallon can was discarded and we finally 
got to the smallest of the pile, the 5 cent 
milk can. The little ones were as easy to 
hit as the others had been. I did the same 
thing and stopped my ears up, as nearly as 
I could, then tried my luck. Neither of us 
are by any degree of imagination what 
could be called championship prospects, 
but the results were decidedly gratifying 
to us. 

Unknown to us the nervous reaction of 
the anticipated concussion was affecting 
our accuracy. We were flinching in a way 
that we could not detect in each other. To 
a small extent the crack of the .45 was af- 
fecting our nerves in the same way that the 
nerves of the soldiers were affected by the 
concussion of the 77s. 

Some of you fellows whose scores are not 
what you think they should be, and still 
others who would like to shoot the .30-’06, 
but who have the fun of the game spoiled 
by the noise, try this. If your nervous sys- 
tem will not stand the crack of the smoke- 
less it is not your fault, it is rather the 
fault of your environment, the pressure of 
the hustle and bustle in which you live. 
Perhaps you do not realize this and if you 
do, do not want to admit it. There is, how- 
ever, an even bet that you are under a 
strain and that this will possibly help. 

Some of the shooters will laugh at the 
weaklings, as they will call any not as 
strong as they. Just as the medical men 
laughed at the shell shock at the beginning 
of the war, and called it cowardice. All 
men are not built in the mould of Jess Wil- 
lard, and neither are they all as valuable, 
above the collars, as Edison or the late Mr. 
Steinmetz. 


How Did You Do It, Mr. Molloy? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the 
March issue of Outdoor Life a letter from 
Mr. Molloy in which he gives results of 
over-boring “.500”, and in which he advo- 
cates the use of 3-inch shells in a Reming- 
ton 12 gauge repeating gun chambered for 
2%4-inch shells, claiming greater ballistic 
results. 

I am very much interested in the boring 
of shotguns; during the past forty years I 
have rebored quite a number, but I can’t 
rebore even a 4-bore “.500” over normal, 
because that represents 14-inch, so there is 
something wrong with the gentleman’s fig- 
ures. Even .050 would make his 12-bore 
larger than a standard 10-gauge (775) and 
.005 would be insignificant. 

It is no trouble to “overbore” and thus 
get dense patterns, if one cares to ignore 
penetration; but.when we enlarge the bore 
beyond the diameter of the wads, we invite 
gas leakage, blown up patterns, lessened 
velocities, and poor penetration. Build up 
a 16-gauge shell by wrapping paper around 
it until it fits a 12-gauge chamber, fit it in 
a 12-gauge gun and note the result. Or bet- 
ter still, try the same method of shooting 
a 12-gauge shell in a 10-gauge gun. 





Mr. Molloy’s figures show dense pat- 
terns; but what will his penetration tests 
show? Also, what is the exact size of his 


bore from cone to commencement of 
choke? This can be readily ascertained by 
driving in a light lead plug and measuring 
it with a micrometer. 

The same gentleman also claims to use 
3-inch shells in a standard Remington 


pump gun, and in an issue of a few months 
back, he also advocates and says he uses 
2%,-inch shells in a Winchester 20-bore, 
and 3-inch in a Remington 20; he does not 
say that he makes any change in the mech- 
anism or in the frames of these guns, but 
there must be some tinkering with them, 
because my own Winchester 20 certainly 
won't eject a 2%-inch empty, and I haye 
measured the mechanism of a Remington 
20 and can’t figure how a 3-inch shel! cap 
be ejected unless picked out by hand. J] 
would certainly like to know how it js 
done. I happen to own a high grade Smith 
single trigger 20-gauge chambered for 3 
inch shells, and which does not perform as 
well with the shorter 2%, and if I could 
get a Remington pump 20 to handle the 
same shell, it would come in mighty handy 
as a spare gun to go alongside my 3-inch 
20-gauge. 

Mr. Molloy also advises the use of 3- 
inch shells in all guns chambered for 2%- 
inch cases, and cites instances of the use of 
same in Parker double guns with good re- 
sults. Granted; but in Parker’s only, for 
the reason that the Parker cone is actually 
5g-inch long, and of so gradual a taper as 
to accommodate the extra 44-inch case. But 
when we advise the use of long shells in 
short chambered gun generally, we are in- 
viting difficulties. One experience of this 
sort convinced the writer. On this occasion 
I was shooting ducks on the Texas coast 
with a friend, both of us using 20-gauge 
guns, my own chambered for 3-inch shells, 
my friend’s gun chambered for 2%4-inch 
shells. My companion had run out of 
shells, and was using some of mine by cut- 
ting off the crimp just in front of the shot 
wad, thus reducing the length to about 2% 
inches. In the excitement of the hunt, he 
got hold of one of the 3-inch shells with full 
length and crimp. It went into the gun all 
right, but when fired the increased pressure 
caused by the jamming of the shot in the 
cone, ruptured the primer, letting the gas 
back into the breech, tearing off the stock 
between the lock and the tang, and badly 
burning the shooter about his right eye. 

I am therefore compelled to disagree with 
Mr. Molloy in his advocating the use of ex- 
tra length shells in standard gun chambers. 
And I also wish to caution against the use 
of short shells in long chambers in such 
small bores as 20s and 28s. Pressures in 
such cases are much more than normal, and 
in some cases might be dangerous. Our 
pressures are already high enough; far be- 
yond the Englishman’s standard of 3 tons, 
and in all such small bores the shooter 
should not take chances with experiments. 
The gun makers know more about these 
things than we do, and when they chamber 
a gun for a certain length shell (in 20 
bores or smaller) use it and it alone, and 
thus save yourself the possibility of the 
loss of a hand or an eye, or both. 

Fila. Gro. G. CioucH. 





The 7 mm. or .275 


Editor Outdoor Life :—It is my intention 
to go in the interior of British Columbia 
around Bonapart Lake this fall, to be gone 
a year. As I am an old-time prospector and 
hunter but have been out of the gun «ame 
a number of years I am writing you revard- 
ing the 7 mm. and .275 cartridge. Kindly 
let me know how much powder is usd 12 
each of these cartridges. The 7 mm. )» ™Y 
favorite cartridge; the 275 is a new one 
since I dropped out, and I do not think I 
would care for a larger bore. Am w: ting 
Hoffman regarding prices on these <DS. 
Will you let me know everything po: ‘ble 
regarding these two cartridges and give me 
an idea which one to select? Am quite ©02- 
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fident 7 mm. will do business with the 
grizzly. The last rifle I had was a 303 Ross, 
and while reading in Outdoor Life of sev- 
eral cases of the bolt blowing out, will say 
in all the time I had that gun it never failed 
me once, and would not hesitate a moment 
in taking a Ross could I obtain one. 
B.C. R. W. THompson. 


Note.-—My own favorite rifle and cartridge is 
the 7 mm. Like you, I hesitated as to which to 


select the .275 or the 7 mm. Mauser. I have had 
no reason to regret my choice up to this time. 
The .275 would hold a lot more powder, up to 60 


grains, and higher velocities could be obtained, us- 
ing the same bullet, but the trouble is I take it 
that you can’t load up to the capacity of that 
shell without running breech pressures too high. 
I have not been able to fill the shorter Mauser 


shell full of powder yet, for the same reason run- 
ning pressures too high. For this reason I had as 
soon have the smaller shell, tho I believe either 


case would make up into a fine cartridge. I am 
fully persuaded myself that this 7 mm. Mauser 
cartridge is powerful enough for any game found 
in America, and at the same time it develops 
light recoil and is highly accurate. My barrel is 
on a Springfield action. The barrel is 26 inches 
long. Du Pont gives these figures for the cart- 
ridge, using No. 16 powder: 7 mm. Mauser, 139- 
grain Western bullet, powder charge 42.8 grains; 
bullet, 189; velocity 2,810 feet. This is a fine deer 
cartridge. Same bullet, powder charge 46 grains; 
velocity 3,000 feet; energy 2,780 foot-pounds. This 
is the same in ballistics as the Western Cartridge 
Company factory cartridge. This last cartridge 
in my opinion ought to be powerful enough for 
any game. With regular 175-grain bullet the Du 
Pont Company gives the charge of 16 powder as 
36.5 grains and for a more powerful load, 41.5 
grains, velocities being 2,300 and 2,550 feet re- 


spectively. This last cartridge would be a good | 


one for grizzly bear. No doubt the Hoffman | 


Arms Company can make you a fine rifle for either 
cartridge. I have never had any fear of the Ross 


either, but the old rifle is about off the market 


now.— Editor. 


) Nem A.& A.Goods 4% 


The Western Cartridge Company 

A new Super X shell in 410-bore. The manu- 
facturer claims for this cartridge the same good 
qualities as in other Super X loads, i.e., more 
shot, higher velocity, low pressure and better and 
closer patterns. The company claims that with 
this new cartridge the 410 becomes an effective 
arm on game up to 30 yards. 








Belding & Mull 
A new rear aperture sight for the Springfield, 
eventually intending to adapt it to the Model 
1917 Remington, Mauser, and Krag. This sight 
fits on the rear end of the bolt, in a manner 
similar to the Lyman and Hoffman, but is an 
inch and a quarter nearer to the eye. It has both 
micrometer elevations and windage. Sight is said 
to be always true and rigid in its bed. Sight 
mounts on the bolt-sleeve and does not move in 
firing. Firing pin is furnished with the sight. 
Both elevation and windage screws can be locked 
against meddling fingers. Wear can be taken up 

if it occurs in the windage slide. 


Grifin & Howe, Inc. 

A new rifle and cartridge. The rifle is built on 
the Magnum-Mauser action, thus taking cart- 
ridges of unusual length. The rifle with standard 
24-inch barrel weighs 83% pounds, but can be had 
in barrel lengths of from 22 to 28 inches, in 
weights of from 8% to 10 pounds. Barrels may 
be had plain or with raised rib. The Lyman No. 
48 sight can be recessed into the frame of this 
Magnum-Mauser action, thus lowering the line 

ht. The cartridge is a new one; bullet 

ts may be 275 grains or 220. With the 
weight the velocity is 2,441 feet and the 

er y 3,640 foot-pounds. With the lighter bul- 
icity 2,790 feet and energy about 3,800 foot- 

The rifle is intended for all round use in 


, being powerful enough to account for all | 


n game, at the same time light enough to 

ed on bucks. The rifle might be used on our 
game of the largest size. Recoil is said to 
ry moderate for a cartridge of such power. 
jacketed bullets can be had for game with 
thick skins or open point for bucks. Tra- 
s the heavy bullet is 3 inches midway the 
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N outing or picnic, motor tour or afternoon hike, 
or indoors during long winter evenings, a Webley 
the days of real sport” to 
all the family. No noise, smoke or dirt—no messy cleaning 
The barrel, bored and 
rifled with the precision of fine target arms, gives inch groups at 
10 yards. Pellets cost less than $2.00 per thousand. The one best 
gun to keep you in shooting trim, and unsurpassed for lifting stray dogs 
and backyard tomcats without disturbing the neighbors! 


See the Webley & Scott Air Pistol at your dealer’s, or order 
direct from us. Accuracy and efficiency absolutely guaranteed. 


& Scott Air Pistol brings “ 


troubles—no high cost of ammunition. 
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un for the Crowd! 


with aWEBLEVY & SCOTT 


AIR PISTOL 


Specifications: 
Length 84inches; Weight 28° oz.; Barrel 
7\% inches; Supplied in .177 or .22 calibre. 
Looks and feels like a high grade auto- 
matic, built to last a lifetime. Price $15 


Made by Wesiey & Scorrt, Lrp., England’s 
leading gun makers for over 150 years. 










{Sole U. S. Agents} 


HOFFMAN ARMS em 


Eastern Branch, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 


General Offices & Pastery, Ardmore, Okla. 








Sh "P2. Ram 
WOODS 52 Laat 
down 
itr Ai asoegt 
ROBE 





Ten Heavy Blankets! 


R. Honeyford, veteran woodsman of 
the north, writes of his Woods Arctic 
Eiderdown Sleeping Robe: 
“The Arctic Eiderdown sleeping robe 
arrived and I find it takes the place of 


ten blankets and is much warmer than 
I had anticipated.” 


TheW oods ArcticEiderdownisa warm, 
snug, sleep-inviting robe of eiderdown. 
Real sleeping comfort in the open for 
every lover of the great outdoors. 


See your nearest sporting goods dealer 
or write for Free Booklet today! 


Woods Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 
Address Dept. L, Ottawa, Canada 
Factory at Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
















U. S$. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 
Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 
Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
im Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG “*F’* 25 cts. 
A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 
224 East 42nd St., New York 














L. BOODE, Prop. 
TAXIDERMISTS 
FURRIERS 


32 West Alger Avenue 
SHERIDAN WYOMING 


Big Horn Mountings are the 
Best Obtainable 








<F* Stooling ! 


T’S “stooling time” in the coastal 
marshes and inland lakes and ponds. 


The favorite guns for the shooters 
who take their game from among half- 
drowned rushes are long-range guns, 
capable of delivering a killing pattern 
at nearly twice the range of the ordinary 
shotgun. 


In short, the new 


L. C. SMITH 
LONG-RANGE GUN 


Shooting the new 3-inch shell. 


Every day during the hunting season these 
guns are making clean kills at 80 yards—and 
giving rare satisfaction to their shooters, who 
can bring down birds at ranges that make 
other shooters hold their fire. 


Your dealer ought to have them in stock. 
If not, write direct for Catalog L-323 





HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N.Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, California 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 

















OUT O SITE Landing Net 


OU. of your way while wading and 

fishing; no dangling net to catch in brush. 
Most convenient, compact and simple in 
operation. Net telescopes into aluminum 
handle. se 8 oz. Snaps 












into position with a flip of the wrist; 
never sticks, jams or fouls. ee your dealer 
S or sent on for $5. 





ANGELUS MFG. CO. 


M 
Back. 353 Bradbury Building 
if not Los Angeles, Calif 
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ERETOFORE all the accounts of the 

Camp Perry shooting matches, at least 
all the accounts I have ever seen, have 
been written from the standpoint of “What 
we did there.” And these accounts were of 
interest, apparently, only to the 2,000-odd 
men who were these, and who therefore 
probably knew more about the affair than 
the writer of the article. This year a maga- 
zine brought me from Denver to Camp 
Perry for the one purpose of writing about 
Camp Perry itself and solely from the 
standpoint of the outsider who would like 
to attend the national shoots, but who for 
various reasons has never ventured to at- 
tend. This article, therefore, will be written 
from that same viewpoint. 
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Camp Perry 
Chauncey Thomas 


only a part, and hardly the most interest- 
ing or important point, to the Camp Perry 
meets for the average man, from ocean to 
ocean, even tho he himself be a first-class 
shot. 


HOOTING alone will not land any of 
these prizes, that is, I mean, by what 
the man at home calls “shooting.” Of this 
I will touch on a bit farther along. The 
outsider, he who has never come, has many 
questions to ask, and that must be definite- 

















The firing line. Behind this line of actual firing, workers, coaches, observers and range officers, is a 


second line about 50 feet back 


This second line is where all must stay till their turn to shoot is 


called by a range officer 


As I was a total stranger in Camp on ar- 
rival—but not now—and as I perhaps rep- 
resented the average shooter among the 
120,000,000 inhabitants of about 3,000x 
1,500 square miles of the United States, I 
have taken the attitude in this article of 
that self-same man, he who knows little to 
nothing definite about Camp Perry, but 
who would like to know something about 
it, so that he might, if things fell within 
his means and inclinations, go to the shoots 
himself. 

There are about 4,000 men in Camp Per- 
ry, and only about a dozen, more or less, 
big prizes, so figure it out for yourself what 
proportion these prizes bear to 4,000-odd 
shooters. The fact is, the mere shooting is 


ly assured, before he will spend from $100 
to $500 per man, directly or indirectly, to 
come to Perry for three or four weeks. As 
I said, shooting is not the first considera- 
tion with most of us, but money is. What 
does Perry cost the usual shooter? 

It depends on where you live. For three 
weeks at Perry, coming from the Pacific 
Coast, figure about $500 per man, not less 
than $400, anyway. My expenses from Den- 
ver, three weeks in camp, back to Denver, 
will run about $160 to $175, spot cash out 
of pocket. Most of this is railroad fare, 
Pullman berths, and diner meals, of course. 

Once in Perry, however, one’s expenses 
drop to about one-half of the costs for liv- 
ing that they are in the usual city or town. 


Thus one can get all he wants to eat, good 
clean food, too, for from $1 to $1.25 a day, 
The men on the state teams are allowed 
meal ticket calling for about $1.20 a day 
for food. It is plenty. To be definite, and 
in detail, side dishes, such as beans, toma- 
toes, corn, potatoes, pie, milk,* coffee, ice 
cream, all in good reasonable helpings, cost 
5 cents each. The usual restaurant cost in 
cities is from 10 to 15 cents per dish of the 
same size and quality. 

Rent is free, as are hot and cold-water 
shower baths. The government puts four 
men, as a rule, in an army tent 16x16 feet 
square, wood floor, high and dry above all 
rain or ground dampness, cot, three army 
blankets to each man, wash basin, water 
pail, etc., all free. Once in Perry, all a man 
has to figure on is about $1 per day to live 
comfortably and to take in everything go- 
ing on. The best of army medical service 
is his, if needed, and free. No danger what- 
ever of a man getting sick and stranded far 
from home in Camp Perry, if he has his 
return ticket. 

To enter all the shoots he will want to 
shoot will cost a man from $10 to $15 total 
for the whole shoot, depending on what 
shoots he enters. So call it about $50 total 
for about three weeks in Camp Perry, plus 
whatever the station agent at home tells 
you will be the cost of round trip tickets 
meals on the train, etc. 


O NEED to bring a gun, either. The 

best of brand-new match army Spring- 
field rifles are issued free to every one in 
camp who wants to shoot them, and no 
restrictions on bringing along all the guns 
you want of your own. All necessary am- 
munition is also issued free to the shooters 
by the Government. Now, these first-class 
1925 cartridges are not shoveled out to 
waste, but are issued as needed just before 
each match is fired on the firing line. So if 
you have grub money and coin enough to 
enter sundry matches, usually $1 per 
match, some more and some less, that is 
all the money you will need at Perry. 

But suppose you know next to nothing 
about shooting. That is what the first two 
weeks at Perry are for, to teach the begin- 
ners. You feed yourself; that is the sole 
personal cost. The Government furnishes 
all the rest—guns, cartridges, housing, medi- 
cal attention, etc. And officers of the army 
teach you to shoot the army Springfield 
and the army automatic pistol, and furnish 
both instruction and cartridges free. Not 
to waste, remember, not to secrete away 
and sneak home, but to shoot on the firing 
line, under sane orders, with which to learn 
to shoot. 














Closeup view showing tent life at Perry. The wooden houses back of the tents is “Commercial Row’—‘“the greatest gun store in the world.” Tar 








ts 


may be seen in the background, 600 yards to 1,000 yards from the trees, and Lake Erie in extreme background 
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Now, it may be reasonably assumed that 
the average reader of these lines knows | 
‘jst about as much about Camp Perry as I | 
did before I came here, and wants to know 
from this article just about what I wanted | 
to know, but could not definitely find out, | § 
about the place before I left Denver. What | } 
clothes to bring? How to get there? What} } 
[ was expected to do, and not to do, there? 
And above all, the cost of it all? | 
The probable cost I have just mentioned. | 
Follows a running suggestion of the an- 
swers to the various questions about Perry. 
Where isCamp Perry? In Ohio, I knew, of 
course, but where in Ohio? The usual maps 
do not show where it is. | 


AMP PERRY is about 30 miles east of 

Toledo, and is right on the shore of 
Lake Erie. The bullets that go thru the 
targets fall in Lake Erie, so judge for your- { 
self. The New York Central is the only @& 
railroad to the place. The main line runs 
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Ps Two Gunsin One 


Change from Rifle to 
Shotgun in One Second 


At last, the all-purpose guna— 
ES something you’ve always wanted. 
Strap Marble’s Game Getter Gun under 
your coat, put it in your automobile, suit- 
case or canoe and you have both rifle and shotgun. 
Upper barrel, .22 cal. rifled—lower barrel, .44 cal. and .410 
ga. smooth bore, for shot, or round ball. 12, 15 or 18 in. barrel. 
A more accurate .22 cannot be found. For rabbits, birds, ete., it 
almost equals a 28 ga. shotgun. 
tbout two miles back from the lake shore Sold by dealers who handle Marble’s axes, knives, gun sights, cleaners, 
: etc. Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Ask for catalog. 


hence there is a jerk-line spur from the Metis diaitiadin. Ghia Aaa aati des “Mikaela , ge EO $25 

; : ° ° rices include °. —12-in. barrels, complete wit ne leather holster_.$25 50 
main line at La Carne right into the Camp Revenue Tax, No. M21—15-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster... 27-00 
f.0.b. factory No. M21—18-in barrels, complete with fine leather holster. 28.50 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 


GETTER 


CO Ff fs 
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MARBLE'S GAME 


FOR EVER ¥Y AM@we IN .. 














THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to be without 
it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.10 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.75. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLO. 


™ Learn to Mount 
7 Specimens like These 
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A. J. McNab, Colonel U. S. Infantry, in com- | 
mand at Camp Perry. The mainspring and bal- | 

ance wheel of the National Matches for 1925 | 
Perry camp grounds. Hence baggage can be | 
checked straight from home to the center | 
of the grounds by buying a ticket to “Camp | 
Perry, Ohio,” via the New York Central. | 

No need whatever to bring a single cart- | 
ridge to Perry. All kinds and sizes are for | 
sale, usually at wholesale rates, from a box | 
to a case, on the grounds. No need to bring | 
1 thread of bedding, either, except a pillow 
and sheets if you want them. Extra flash- 
lights for sale here, and various such minor 
irticles that shooters use. But do bring a 


flashlight itself, rubber boots, not just rub- 








bers, a good big rubber or oilskin coat, also 
a rubber blanket to lie on when prone 
shooting if it is wet, a heavy sweater or | 


furs and skins, make beautiful rugs, robes, etc. You can learn easily 
and quickly,during your spare time by mail. Great sport, and lots of 
fun. Lessons are easy and intensely interesting. Latest museum 
methods. This school is 20 years old, high class and reliable, and has 75,000 graduates. 
Success guaranteed. Don’t delay, but start tolearn this extremely fascinating art NOW. 


Beautifully illustrated book, ““How to 
Mount Game.” Explains the secrets of 
taxidermy. Dozens of photosof mounted 
specimens. Tells how you can learn this 
great art, no longer a secret, right in your 


own home during spare time. Tells how to be- 
come a taxidermy artist, how to save your own splendid trophies, how to beautify 
and decorate your room and home with natures choicest art. Tells how young men and 
boys can make the BIGGEST MONEY from their spare time. Don’t delay. Send 
TODAY for this Free Book. 


Make Big Money Free Book Coupon 


mackinaw coat (for Perry is not only chilly | 
dut actually cold at times), plenty of ex- | 
tra socks, about three changes of underwear | 
(‘for one often gets wet here if caught in a} 
rain When on the range and he cannot| 
» his shooting station), two hats, pref- | 
y one water-proof, so that one hat can | 
while the other is getting soaked, not 
‘ than two pairs of shoes, pair of slip- 
for tent use, towels, one is not enough | 
ise clothing dries out very slowly at | 
. due to the dampness along the lake 


L&:: to mount and stuff all kinds of game, animals, birds. fish — tan 








J 













s! shaving tools if you use them. Taxidermy lo the moet profit- ey Pov Ay 

Vv r she wi , 1 able o. spare time 3 illus- 
‘ u have a family with you, you can auch. Beh your mented oped Send me, absolutely free. your illus; 
: i tent house in the “squaw camp” for mens. Mount trophies for your ‘aise tell me how] may learn to be an 
° lay. The tent houses are army tents, Ehucetcn. Tinve @ Gide tne bast expert taxi rteeien. and quickly 


ness of your own. Be inde- 
pendent. Have plenty of 
spending money — for ath- Name 
letic goods, radio, books, traps, guns, and 
for vacations. Here is YOUR opportunity. Addvess 
Don’t delay. Send the coupn right NOW. sc ogsseeeeeeeeee 


6 over wood floors and over wooden 
~ 6 feet high, lecated about a quarter of 

irom the center of the camp, right 
e lake shore, and next the hotel. Run- | 
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Davis HY-POWER chambered for 3” shells, kills 


ducks at 80 yds. Ma y A. 12 gauge only, 30 and 
32” barrels. Price $3 

Davis PREMIER made “7 12-16 and 20 gauge. 
26-28-30-32 inch barrels, Price $30.00 

Davis MAXIMUM, specially built and 
choked for short range brush shooting. 
Target 70% at 35 yds. 12 ga.-24 
in. barrels, 16 ga.-22 in. 
20 ga.-20 in. barrels. Record of 
21 successive wing shots and 
21 killings have been made 
with one of these guns. 
Price $30.00 

These guns are highly 
finished. REMEMBER 
you need not pay 
over $35.00 for a 
fLlong Range Duck 
Gun if you ge- 
lect a Davis, 
Every Gun 
Proof 
Tested. 



































If you 
want a plain, 
jow-priced Gun 
write us or ask 
your dealer about the 
Davis AJAX. Built ex- 
pressly for the man who 
wants a good, plain, 
reliable knock-about 
Gun at a low price. Made 
in 12-16 and 20 gauge. 
Every Davis Gun, whether 
lowest or highest priced, is proof 
tested with an excessive load. Davis Guns 
were established in 1853 by N. R. Davis 
and are going stronger than ever in 1925. 
This 72 years of service and durability 
should mean something to every gun buyer. 


DAVIS-WARNER ARMS CORP. 
90 Chambers Street, New York 
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ENDED HIS 
RHEUMATISM! 


“T am eighty-three years old and I doctored 
for rheumatism ever’ since I came out of the 
army, over 50 years ago. Like many others, I 
spent money freely for so-called ‘cures’ and I 
have read about ‘Uric Acid’ until I could almost 
taste it. I could not sleep nights or walk with- 
out pain; my hands were so sore and stiff I could 
not hold a pen. But now I am again in active 
business and can walk with ease or write all day 
with comfort. Friends are surprised at the 
change.”” You might just as well attempt to put 
out a fire with oil as try to get rid of your rheu- 
matism, neuritis and like complaints by taking 
treatment to drive Urid Acid out of 
your blood and body. It took Mr. Ashelman fifty 
years to find out the truth. He learned how to get 
rid of the true cause of his rheumatism, other dis- 
and recover his strength from ‘‘The Inner 
Mysteries,” now being distributed free by an 
authority who devoted over twenty years to the 
scientific study of this trouble. If any reader of 
Inner Mysteries of Rheu- 
doctors 


supposed 


orders, 


this paper wishes “The 
matism”’ containing facts overlooked by 
and scientists for centuries past, send a 
post card or letter to H. P. Clearwater, 1187 F 
Street, Hallowell, Maine. Send now, lest you for- 
get! If not a sufferer, cut out this notice and 
hand this good news and opportunity to some 
afflicted friend. All who send will receive it by 
return mail without any charge whatever. 


E. A. LOCKWOOD 


GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 


African, Alaskan, 
British Columbia, etc. 


Millbrae, California 


simply 

















WINCHESTER 


Brand New (Guaranteed) Winchester Re- 
peating Shotguns. M-97, Hammer, |2-ga., 30 or 
32- in., $39.75. M-12, Hammerless, 12-ga., 30 or 32- 
a. $46.93. M-12, Hammerless, 16-ga., “" -in., $46.93. M- 
12. Hammerless, 30- -ga., 28-in., we 93. 
solid matted rib, $55.95. "Expressed, C 


G. N. PORTMAN CO. 122 N. Adams St. Peoria, Ill. 











M.-12 with raised | 
O.D. 


ning cold water and electric light free. One 
can eat at the hotel itself, “The Club 
House” but the cost is considerably more 
than at the various eating places in the cen- 
ter of camp. Meals at the hotel are from 
$1 to $2, according to what you order. In 
short, it costs from $1 to $1.50 a day, all 
told, smokes and everything, to live as 
practically all the men in camp do, and 
about $4 to $5 a day if you live in the 
“Squaw Camp” and eat at the hotel. 

There is no cooking or housekeeping in 
the “Squaw Camp”; all meals are supposed 
to be eaten in the various eating places, 
from the hotel to the lunch room stools, 
where “coffee and fried holes” (doughnuts) 
cost the usual 15 cents. 


a local shooting match. Often it takes al] 
day to shoot perhaps 1,000 or more men 
thru a match, from 100 to several hundred 
at a time, and a man is content to go to his 
assigned place, shoot his score when called, 
then go back to his tent and await the “re- 
turns,” as we may say about an election, 
sometime that evening or next day. 

At this writing the most important 
matches are not yet over; no one knows 
who has won, and that will have to be re- 
vealed in the official list of winners, to come 
later. As I said before, only a few can win, 
hence over 2,000 men here find their pleas- 
ure and profit in just shooting the best they 
can from day to day with no prizes what- 
soever, and in the life of the camp, the 

















One of the two pistol and revolver ranges at Camp Perry. 


All hand gun shooting is done in the open 


—the wind often blows 


The Harvard and Yale men discover 
that there are a few stray college men 
west of the Missouri River who can talk 
history, English, and scientific matters with 
them verv nicely, and the Rocky Mountain 
six-gun men suddenly discover an expert 
knife thrower from Pennsylvania, and at 
least three first-class quick-pull men from 
Connecticut alone. They all find out that 
every man is a tenderfoot in a strange 
country, and when a man from Alaska tells 
a first-class and perfectly true bear story, 
he is exceedingly liable to be equaled by 
some chap from New York City or Georgia 
with an equally good and reliable account 
of killing a lion in Africa or a whale in the 
North Pacific. No man is a wonder in 
Camp Perry, and he had better select some 
other place in which to astonish a gaping 
world. Such is the night life in camp after 
the day’s shooting is done. There is no 
finer place in America to spend a vacation. 


I HAD the impression before I came to 

Perry, and no doubt other folks have 
the same idea, that the matches are some- 
thing like a horse race, that a shoot finally 
works down to just two or three men, who 
rup up world’s records after all the others 
have dropped out. To my surprise there is 
nothing to see along the firing lines but a 
long row of second-hand shoes. The firing 
lines are sacred to those doing the actual 
firing. Those ready to shoot when their 
number is called by the range officers are 
seated about 50 feet back from the actual 
firing line, and can see practically nothing 
of the other shooters doing the firing except 
a long row of shoe soles, and the targets 
going up and down anywhere from 200 
yards to 1,000 yards away. No one can tell 
who is winning, and usually no one knows 
till hours later, when the statistical officer 
puts the official lists on the bulletin boards. 
The Camp Perry matches are very much 
like an election, and nothing whatever like 


stories and the gatherings, after the rifles 
are cleaned and put to bed. 


Following are winning scores made in 
some of the principal events: 


Small-Bore Individual Long-Range Match 


pe: a: Te, SE ee OT 3 V's 
2. a. Ee BeK......... 2 V's 
3. Harry E. Brill V's 





Small-Bore Wimbledon Match 
(The Winchester Trophy) 















1. Fred Johansen; IN Civ.................. 99—12 V’s 

2. Henry J. Gussman, Conn. Civ....... 99—10 V’s 

3. J. M. Hilborn, New York Civ....... 99— 9 V's 

Palma Team Match 

D) ATelted Geach Tee as oc cciecce 1770 

ee a eee ans i a . 1725 
N. R.A. National Individual Small- Bore 

Championship 

1.. Thomas: 7. Teter. Wivia; NN, Gin. c. sconces 248 

2. Loren M. Felt, hg Civ 247 

3. Virgil Richard, . Civ <« oer 
Small-Bore nai, Match ; 

TS Se a Le Ee eS ok, TS Re POT IN 1759 
Gn WEGEE. RIS oe cathe. kee 1700 
The Individual Palma Match 
1. Wilmer L. Witt, Sea. 1-c., U. S. N........... 224 
2. John Blakley, Sgt., U. S. M. C sain OU 
3. Otho Wiggs, M. Gun. Se Ae 224 
Free Pistol Match 
1. HH. M. Bailey, Cy.Set., U. Si M: C........ 474 
2. I. R. Calkins, Mass. Ci 472 
3. J. J. Dunn, Mass. Civ 164 
The Wimbledon Cup Match 
1. William W. Ashurst, Sagt-- Uz a M. C. 100 


2. Eugene H. Odom, Sgt., S. ae 100 
3. Wade E. Fitzgerald, Ist i. bd Cav. Bg. 100 
Police Pistol Team Match 

Be a” PR ale es tne 

. Toledo Police Team No. 2. 

. Pennsylvania State Police.......................-- 
N.R. A. Individual Free Rifle Match f 

. Marcus W. Dinwiddie, D. C. Civ............. 127 

. Raymond O. Coulter, Gy.-Sgt., wo M.C. 520 

. Morris Fisher, Gy.-Sgt., U.S.M.C......... . 520 


Any Rifle sa 





one 


one 


1. William W. Ashurst, Capt., U.S.M.C....... 294 
2 3. K. Boles, Mai; Fe 2. Ange... 291 
3. Bartell Franson, P.F.C., U.S.M.C............. 290 

The Herrick Trophy Match F 
R Catehoreties Ca coe epee 1753 
ae a ae Se nee 1773 
Be ZR TC rece Bewirececc KSyneee 1756 
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Side Arms—a Comparison 


Editor Outdoor Life: — Discontent and | 
criticism are two important factors, as they | 
promote progress and interest. Were it not | 
so we might still have the bow and ar-| 
row, the horse and buggy, and the kind of 
ocean greyhounds Columbus came over in. 
I'll say, let the powder-hounds do all the | 
hammering, and as much as they like; it | 
makes your magazine interestine, hurts no | 
one, altho it makes big liars out of some, 
but so does the income tax. It does not | 
necessarily compel anyone to change his | 
mind as to value or merits and drawbacks 
of one certain make of arms. | 

| maintain that .45-caliber automatic pis- | 
tol, government model, is as good an arm 
as any revolver ever made and better than 
some, and I have Uncle Sam’s backing to 
this statement. Let anyone explain why 
this government of ours, having adopted 
this arm as its standard about fourteen 
years ago, does not go back to the revolver, 
which was its side bruiser for many years. 
It is acquainted with all types of arms 
made the world over, and more so with 
any and all revolvers made in this country. 

I respect such revolvers as 38 Special, 
38-40, 32-20 and .45 single action, but .45 
automatic also is included. With latest im- 
provements it surely is a peach, nothing 
like the coarse, uglv and sometimes faulty 
weapon put out during late war days. Us- 
ing .230 government cartridges I ce .inly 
am well pleased. Then, also, it w. «tand 
as much hard service in or out doors 1* any 
revolver excepting perhaps the .45 single 
action, the latter making a better combi- 
nation tool, such as can-opener, hammer, 
hatchet, crowbar and general all-around | 
roustabout. I freely admit that some auto- 
matics do jam and plenty at that, having 
lately buried one certain 380 automatic 
Remington. It worked nicely with U. M.C. 
ammunition, which is claimed to be oil- 
proof, but with Winchester ammunition 15 
times out of 50 it refused to speak. What’s 
the use of carrying an empty gun for fear 
of having cartridges oil-soaked? 

The “bird”who claims nowadays distinc- 
tion of owning all guns ever made, or 
starting a museum, surely is a hard-boiled 
sport. My hat comes off to him. In short, 
let us know why Uncle Sam sticks to such 
an arm when revolvers are plentiful. Does | 
he keep this arm wrapped in a layer of 
cotton or in a glass case because it is apt 
to take chills when taken outdoors? 

Calif. Geo. H. MILuer. 





The Old Peacemaker 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your June is- 
sue you publish a letter from Loyd E. Tea- 
garden in which he says that double action 
revolvers and automatic pistols are no good | 
in his country and that nothing but the sin- | 
gle Colt will do. Why? The writer has | 
owned many revolvers, mostly single action | 
Colts, and has a great fondness for the old | 
Pe icemaker, but as a matter of brass tacks | 
tl 





New Service is a stronger gun and will | 


stand more service. I have packed one all | Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 
over the Southwest, in the desert country A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for farm- 
and in Old Mexico and never once did it fail | ers, hunters and trappers. The author answers thou- 
to funeti . *. |sands of questions that hunters, trappers and farm- 
inction. I have also carried it in ex- |ers ask every day, in language which is easily under- 
mely cold weather and it worked every | stood. $1.10 postpaid. 


time. On the other hand I have broken | 1,24 curtis Street 


turee main springs in the Peacemaker and | 
ler a great deal of firing the screws are 
ways working loose. The New Service 

is A much faster gun than the single action. 
A‘ter the loud roar occasioned by this state- 
it has died away just take your single 
ion and try to make a double on a tin 
. tossed in the air. I have seen triples 
.de with the New Service. | 
Lowa. Ben Crockett. | 









DEER HUNTERS 


Here’s the Hunting You’ve Been Wanting! 
& 


The Kaibab National Forest—Southern Utah — 20,000 to 50,000 
deer—opened by the Government for hunting from October Ist to 
November 30th—see announcement in last month’s Outdoor Life 
—it’s really the deer hunting opportunity of a lifetime. 






A representative of Jonas Bros. will be on 
the ground to give personal attention to the q 
care of trophies obtained. Write for our 
beautiful 32-page catalog— FREE. 


1024 BROADWAY 








12-Gauge, Hammerless, 


2 
Model 43-A 
Same ec hagclin 


Shooting a Marlin, Mark Arie won the greatest victory of all at the 1925 Grand Ameri- 
can Trap Shooting Tournament—the Class AA Championship. Score perfect—200x200. 


Shooting a Marlin, Homer Clark won the Professional Championship. Score 199x200. 
Victorious at the traps, Marlin Shotguns get the game in the hunting field. 
Buy a Marlin—bore and barrel length to suit you. Ask your Dealer. 


Write for latest Pocket Catalog 





THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY . 75 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 














ONLY $ 7.50 ¢. O. D. HUNTING 5) aos Fishing 
A Bargain ¢ , ‘ Fl SHING will a ner et 
Brand new. Long a ‘~%>. wae all the latest and worth- 





while wrinkles on fire- 
arms, ammunition, fish- 
ing tackle, camp outfits, 
sport clothing, boats, de- 
coys, etc. It will keep 
you posted up-to-the- 
minute on game law 
changes, wood craft 
kinks, grub recipes, care 
and repair of guns and 
tackle, breeding and 
training of hunting dogs, 
secrets of trapping, etc. 
During the many days 
throughout the year 
when you can’t get out 
yourself with rod and gun, you can have almost as 
much fun reading in Hunting & Fishing about the ex- 
eriences and looking at pictures of what other good 


Range Binoculars hav- 
ing large field of vision 
and extraordinary 
strong lenses, giving a 
remarkably clear defi- 
nition. Hinged body, 
universal focusing. 
Ideal for Game Shoot- 
ing, Hunting, Touring, 
ete. A Beautiful In- 
strument, well built 
serviceable and will 
easily last a lifetime. 
Case and Shoulder Straps included. Money promptly 
returned if not satisfactory. Order today. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 
BENNER & CO. D-14 Trenton, N. J. 











ellows are doing in all parts of the country. 





Biggest value ever offered in 
a sporting magazine— only 


$1.00 for Three Whole Years 


Shoot your dollar in today for three whole years with 
the distinct understanding that if at the end of three 
months you are not more than pleased with this maga- 
zine, we will return your money without question or 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
De ’ 
quibble. 


mver, Colorado 














HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
277 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 








WM. J. HACKMEIER 











TAXIDERMIST ake d Duck Sh . 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed uc an uc ooting 
Rugs By William Barber Haynes 
Many thrilling duck and goose hunting stories told 
1834 Eddy Street by a master. Beautifully printed and illustrated. 


Price $2.60, postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


San Francisco, California 
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A Christmas Suggestion 


Send $4.50 postoffice money order or draft 
and we will prepay this beautiful 


Genuine Art Leather Pillow 


in any of the following designs: 


Moose Design 
The Roundup 


Stag at Bay 
Bronco Buster 
Indian Princess Indian Girl in Canoe 
“Mother,” Verse ( Decorated with beautiful | 
“The Rosary,” Verse \ hand-colored flowers. 
‘“‘Where the West Begins,” Verse 


Hand airbrushed and decorated in natural 
tints. Address 


WESTERN NOVELTY CO. 


500 Williams St. Apt. C Denver, Colorado 








S-O-L-V-E-D! 
Your Christmas Problem 


If it’s a gift—a real gift—for an outdoor fellow, 
this coat, made of the finest mackinaw cloth 
that’s woven and tailored as only Filson can do 
it, is the gift ideal. Real protection—fine ap- 
pearance. Numerous generous pockets. Order 
linch larger than white collar size and state 
color wanted: Red-black, green-black, or gray- 
black. Write for complete Catalog D. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 
$15 


1005-7 First Ave. 
Postpaid SEATTLE, WASH. 


“*Filson Clothes forthe 
Man Who Knows” 
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PoNXNNAS KN 


JOSTAM ANTI FLINCH RECOIL PAD 


Used by best shooters everywhere. Get one to- 
day from dealer or direct. $3.25. Send for circular. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 5252 BROADWAY CHICAGO, ILL. 




















More Suggestions for That .22 
Magnum 

We have already published many letters 
in past issues, giving the opinions of read- 
ers regarding the .22-caliber rifle as a small 
game gun, and offering suggestions for a 
new and larger caliber. From the amount 
of correspondence which we ‘have received 
on the subject it is evident that there are a 
great many interested in a rim-fire game 
gun with more power than the .22; and we 
are therefore publishing a few more letters 
this month, regretting that we have not 
space for all received. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Your interesting arti- 
cle in the May isSue regarding the magnum .22, 
and Dr. Miller’s article in the June issue, are of 
great interest to me. I was one of the number 
suggesting the necking down of the .22 W. R. F., 
for the past few years. I have tried many experi- 
ments with standard factory rifles and ammuni- 
tion, in each case properly equipping the piece 
with ivory bead front and either No. 2A or 103 
Lyman rear sights, and in every instance have 
found one or more conditions that make the com- 
binations hopeless, as a really efficient all around 
small game and varmint rifle. 

I have been studying this proposition for some 
time. I do not believe that there is now on the 
market—excluding made to-order guns—a really 
efficient load and gun for all around small game 
and vermin shooting, one that is truly efficient at 
the extreme range that small game and vermin 
may be held on and cleanly killed, and that at the 
same time will permit of body shots at rabbits, 
hares, and partridges at even close ranges without 
undue tearing, and head shots on the small fur 
bearers without reducing the head to a pulp. We 
know that the most accurate of the .25-20, .32-20 
class are the bulk smokeless metal patched loads. 
These bullet lengths are short for their cross- 
section diameter, at ranges past 100 yards, their 
trajectories are high; a fair bit of wind plays the 
mischief with them and yet at close ranges they 
tear and muss up things pretty bad on body shots. 
The .25-10 Stevens is fine at ranges up to 75 
yards with little or no wind, but in the fall and 
winter there is generally enough wind in the open 
spaces to make the use of this load at best greatly 
a matter of guesswork. 

I do not believe that anything below this load 
should be used on game. Of course, at very close 
ranges and head shots only the .22 long rifle is 
permissible, but I am speaking of a general all 
around small game and vermin rifle. By small 
game I would classify geese and turkeys as the 
largest of feathered, and fox or animals of that 
approximate size as the largest, and I believe 
that with a really efficient load, that 200 yards 
would not be too far to secure clean kills with 
even a fair wind to contend with. 

What we really need, to call our load “effi- 
cient,” is consistent accuracy of a high degree to 
the limit of the ranges heretofore mentioned, abil- 
ity to buck wind, of course, energy sufficient for 
the killing and design of bullet to impart this 
energy to the best advantage. When I say “buck 
wind,” I mean to imply that no great difference 
should be noticeable in an ordinary light wind 


| such as one usually encounters in the open fields 


on a fair day. 

[ think that in small game and vermin shooting 
we really should not consider ammunition cost, 
as the return in game and vermin, especially with 
a really efficient arm and load, would quickly re- 
pay costs; I do not mean to imply that the be- 
ginner should take his elementary course with 


| such a load or piece, especially if he must count 


the cost. The .22 long rifle and a good target rifle 
will teach him all that any shell and piece will, 
and do it equally as well. Then when he has 
learned the rudiments of rifle shooting and has 
had plenty of practice let him take up the hunt- 
ing end of the game. 

Another unhandy obstacle to the game as we 
have it today is the constant changing of sight 
elevation; flatter trajctory would eliminate this 
to a great extent. A midrange trajectory of 2 
inches shooting at 100 yards would permit the use 


| of a leaf, sighted for 50 yards. This would permit 


, 


holding ™% inch high for head shots at small fur 
and feathers taken at about 25 yards and allow a 
fair latitude for misjudgment around the 50-yard 
mark on body shots on such game as rabbits, 
hares, crows, etc., then the initial sighting of the 
peep could be set at 100 yards. 

There are, of course, plenty of various condi- 
tions to be considered in the shooting of small 


game and vermin; and also in the most efficient 
method that each of their numbers may be killed 
We tried it for a couple of days to see just what 
was possible in holding from various positions op 
various live targets; among one of the items 
noted was that at long range a crow or a hawk 
offers a better target when perched on a limb 
than when in a field, not because of the differ 
ence in background so much as to the fact that 
when on a limb it remains comparatively still, ang 
when in a field it keeps turning from side to side 
moving forward, etc., while searching about for 
food. We found that on a limb these birds move 
very little indeed and that by using a fairly good 
rest, or from the prone with rest, it was quite 
possible to hold steadily on them at 150 yards, 
measured distance. The same was tried on a me 
dium size woodchuck from prone using a rolled 
up woolen sweater for a rest. I could keep the 
sights quite steady on his chest cavity at 140 
yards; in fact, I could hold so steadily that | 
was almost tempted to let go at him. Offhand |] 
could not hold on him steadily at all but would 
have to wait for the bead to drift back and forth 

But back to the rifle and load. I believe that 
really excellent efficiency could be found in the 
following: <A .22-caliber bullet long enough tc 
weigh not less than 60 grains, flat nose, and in 
proportion much like the 117-grain .25-35 Win 
chester full metal patched for that which we did 
not wish to destroy or mutilate and one with a 
medium amount of lead exposed for that which 
we did, such as crows, hawks, groundhogs, etc. | 
say with a medium amount of lead because I have 
in mind a speed for the bullet that is considered 
medium today, about 1,850 foot-seconds. About 
15 grains of Hercules 300 would give that and a 
shell similar to the .25-20 would hold it. The arm 
should be either bolt repeater, or a single shot 
not less than 714 pounds weight and preferably 
with a barrel long and heavy and of course nicke) 
steel. Then I think we would have something we 
could really call efficient, permiting good holding 
in all cases one meets in the average day’s hunt; 
from geese and turkey, fox and coon at 200 yards 
to head shots on squirrels at 25 yards. 

You can go thru all the present models and 
cartridges up to the .22 Hi Power Savage and 
none of them will fill the bill—guns too light, 
stocks too small, barrels short, velocity to low 
bullet diameter too great, trajectory too high, etc. 
I am submitting these few thoughts with the 
hope that they may be of some help in eventually 
procuring a really good load and piece for the 
purpose. Soon it will be all we shall have in 
shooting, and there is really no reason why we 
should put up with ballistic ideas of thirty-five 
and forty years ago when there was plenty of game 
and cover and it could be easily approached. 

What would you think of a piece as follows for 
ali around small game and vermin shooting? Ar 
over-and-under gun, top barrel .25-10 Stevens 
bottom barrel 20-gauge nearly full choke shotgun. 
leaf sights on rifle barrel for 25 and 50 yards and 
a peep on tang for 100 yards. I have been think 
ing seriously of trying one and cutting out the 
long shots. What think you? 

N.Y. JOSEPH V. GLYNN 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Recently I was reading 
an article written by Chas. Askins in regard to the 
.22-caliber. He puts this gun down as worthless 
I have used the .22-caliber for years. I prefer 
the .22 long cartridges. Now this gun will do fine 
work up to 75 yards. You may have to take a lit- 
tle coarser bead at that distance. That is one of 
the main points of shooting a gun. The rear sight 
should never be monkeyed with, when it comes to 
game shooting. Always use your front sight. The 
front sight at 50 yards will just about cover a 4 
inch space. If you want to elevate a bullet do it 
by drawing a coarser bead on your game. After 4 
little practice you will find this a better method 
than raising the rear sight. You can always apply 
this method with a .22 rifle. Here is another 
thing that always works well with all rifles. Think 
twice before you shoot. Don’t shoot unless you 
can kill. Always think where you are going t¢ 
place that piece of lead. Place it where it wil! 
come nearest to a vital spot and see how Jittl 
meat you can destroy. 

The trouble with a lot of sportsmen is that t 
are in too big a hurry to shoot. Now, the .-- 
caliber is plenty large enough for feathered ga 
and rabbits. Just use a little judgment and 
will not have a bit of trouble in bagging y 
game. 

I never used to use anything but a .22 on gr 
and rabbits and fool hens. I have made many | 
shots with a .22. I never had any trouble in } 
ing any of this game. 
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Iso killed two large buck deer with a .22 sin- 
ot, Winchester, bolt action. One was a six- 
ter and at distance of 47 paces. He was fac- 

e and I shot him between the eyes with a .22 

; The other buck had eight points and was 
&) paces away. I shot him behind the ear. I also 

+ a mountain lion between the eyes at about 
85 yards. She was eating on a doe she had killed. 
I believe that was the most. nerve-wrecking killing 
I ever made. I was coming up a mountain side. 
ft wasn’t very steep. I was just about to the top 

the land broke off kind of flat. Just as I was 
oming in sight of the flat land I saw her eating 
her breakfast. Her tail was turned toward me 
ind I couldn’t get in a shot that would kill her 
right there so I stood behind two small fir trees 
and waited. The wind was in my favor and she 
-ouldn’t smell me. She kept on eating and I 
ooked the barrel of the .22 toward her and waited. 
At last I stepped on a small dry limb that was 
sticking up. It made just noise enough to make 
her turn her head arid when she did I pressed the 
trigger and a little piece of lead flew thru the air 
and landed between her eyes and she dropped in 
, heap. I was wishing for my big .30-’06 all the 
time, but the little .22 with a little head work did 
the trick. Those minutes I stood there seemed 
like hours. She was 7 feet 314 inches from tip of 
nose to tip of tail. 

I have also killed beef cattle, horses and hogs 
with the .22 long cartridges. Now, a hog is hard 
to kill. He has a very small brain. Take a hog 
weighing 350 pounds and very fat; first the bullet 
hits a tough hide, then it has from 1 inch to 2 
inches of meat to go thru before it hits the skull, 
then thru the bone to the brain. I have killed 
many big fat hogs with the .22 long. I have seen 
cases where a hog was shot several times, but that 
wasn’t the bullet’s fault, it was the man behind the 
gun. But when a man makes a statement that the 
22 is only fit for rats, he is a gun crank and 
knows but very little of what a .22 will do if you 
give it a reasonable chance. 

Pretty soon these gun cranks will be asking the 
gun builder to make a gun that all you have to do 
s point it at a mountain and pull the trigger and 
the jar and report will scarce the game to death. 


I have shot thousands of rounds of .22 cartridges | 


ind I come almost knowing what this gun will do. 
I was born and reared in Montana. I put in 
about ten years hunting and trapping and I al- 
ways found the .22 very satisfactory. 

Shooting editors always recommend a large cali- 
ber gun because they know that the average 
sportsman has only one thought when he sees 
game and that is to shoot—shoot it any place for 
some people think it ought to fall if they only hit 
a few hairs in its tail. WESLEY J. BOUZER. 

Mont. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Judging from the num- | 


ber of articles in Outdoor Life it appears that 
the majority desire a new cartridge in the list of 


A brief outline of the most popular small-game 
artridges will not be amiss, together with other 


data as compiled by the various ammunition com- | 


panies: 


.22 Remington Special, 45 grains, muzzle 


energy, 120 foot-pounds; .25 Stevens Lesmok, 67 
grains, muzzle energy 210 foot-pounds; .25-20 
W. C. F., lead bullet, smokeless powder, 86 grains, 


muzzle 


energy 410 foot-pounds. Penetration. of 
g-inch pine boards in order named—7—7—9. 

[ purposely left out the .22 long rifle because 
‘o my notion its use should be confined to rat, 
sparrow, tin can and target work. This statement 
arouse the ire of those who consider it the 
acme of perfection, but for my part I prefer to 
a Special or .25 W. C. F. 

2 long rifle lacks the wallop and paralyz- 
jualities which is necessary to drop a hardy 
gray squirrel, and every year hundreds of these 
animals escape to die a slow and painful death. A 

authorities only consider their low cost above 

ything and forget that every true sportsman 


T 


s d use a bullet that kills quickly and pain- 


‘ present I am satisfied with the Special and 
-, but believe that a new cartridge to bridge 
ip between these two would be welcomed by 
rs. I suggest that it be straight shell, rim- 
bullet to weigh 60 grains, slightly tapered and 
inted. Powder charge sufficient to bring its 
ty up to 1,280 foot-seconds at the muzzle. 
it the .22 Improved Rim-Fire and in addi- 
let the arms companies give us a man-sized 
on and not one designed for invalids and con- 
ents. It should weigh either 6 or 6% 


s, tapered 24-inch barrel, shotgun butt stock, 
pistol grip checked, 
or slide action. 


take-down and either 


JOSEPH BACKSMAN. 









Price 
Reduced to 


$57.50 





See This New Model 
Especially Designed for Hunters 


Write for information telling you how you can examine this wonderful 
glass before purchasing. Take it to your home, compare it with the best 










you can find elsewhere—then 
buy what your judgment says is 
best. This glass is a special fa- 


We have imported prism binoculars 
at $21.75 up (see illustration and de- 
scription). Hunting and target tele- J ; 
scopes, $5 up. Observation and astro- 
nomical telescopes, $35 up. 


You can arrange to examine any of 
these articles before purchasing. 





1620 Arapahoe St. 
Importer — 


Genuine 8-Power Prism Binoculars 


not salvaged war goods. It has a large field of view, 
vorite among hunters. peer definition and illumination. Has every ad- 


optics. Strong construction, built for hard use; 
equipped with handsome leather case and straps—a 
quality product of largest French manufacturer. Pro- 
fessionals say 8-power is best for hunt- 


ity istimited. 9] 75 
Prepaid, while they last, ait a ° 


Send money ouder or draft andex- 
amine this g' 


Socake the price, or you return it 


for any reason 
money will be promptly refunded. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


Denver,, Colorado 
Manufacturer — 


This is a new, genuine 8-power prism Binocular— 


ustment for focusing accurately—precision quality 


ng. Order now, as quantity is limited 


GUARANTEE 


ass, or we will sen 
».D. if Le. do not find it worth 





whatever, your 


Est. 31 Years 











er 
=> 
rs 


@ at any distance. T 
| Price $4.60 , 


Elevator Sleeve is also automatically locked agains 


matically unlocks itself in “half-cocked”’ position 


KING “MODERN SIGHTS FOR MODERN ARMS” 


This new KING Peep Sight 

=aa) has Micrometered Elevator 
Adjustment of five one-thou- 

i sandths (.005) of an inch for 
i each ‘‘click,’’ or achange inel- 
evation of approximately % 
inch for each hundred yards. 
No guess work with this sight. 
a) You know just how much you 
ae elevate it and what it means 

} 


automatically locked when 
raised toshooting position and 


al change when in either upright or folded position. Auto- 


Catalog ‘‘O” and “ Modern Sights for Modern Rifles’” FREE 
Call Building 





FULL eer -v~ oe I fammamaae OR 
LA 


T TOP, $1 
Eight Gestion Reversible Disc, 
Double Elevator, with screw driver 
point. Absolutely the best model open 
sight ever produced. Made for all rifles 
and carbines. 


he Stem is 


t accident- 


only. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
















Decoys 
FOLD FLAT, 
WATER 
PROOF 


$1.00 
—_ = 


is what brings them in. 
wood because they could not b 


madein many species cost 
for stake-outs, postpaid. - - 


D. W. KING 
sy Oversize Duck 
aaar Made in Hen and highly- 


Johnson’s Folding Decoys, 


Decoys— 20 Inches Long 
colored Drake Mallards. Regular billboard 


advertising appealing to high fiyers. Old time shooters in U.S. and Canada say this 
They have been making big decoys of A 


€ bought. Send 75 cents for sample 


floating decoy or 55centsfor one tostake out. Regularsizedecoys = 


.60 per dozen for floating and $4.20 =-% 
- - Sample Canada goose for $1.00 = 
75 COLUMBIA STREET, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
Makers of High Grade Rifles, Acces- 
sories and Equipment for Sportsmen, Target Shooters 
and Wilderness Hunters. Telephone 6663 Caledonia 
| 234 to 240 East 39th Street New York 


Five minutes walk from Grand Central Station 














bound. Powe 
eople and objects miles 
° bee: 


tertaining. 4 . arriv at 
estat Id “toll ‘color of ee 
miles ol ead 


\ scope with FREE 
actio ~y tA. adi @ rey returned. ee. N 
or ce ow. 
PEERY CO. Dept. 1648, 3224 N. Halsted St., Chicago 

























The most complete line 
made in the U.S.A. 


California 
By-Products Co. 


2067 San Bruno Avenue 
San Francisco 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 
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-When Daylight Ends 


THE CAMPER’S FIRST CHOICE 
‘‘Poquaig Eiderdown Robes’’ 





For the Big-Game Hunter, Camper, 
Prospector, Stockman and all who 
sleep out of doors, a warm, dry 
sleeping bag, guaranteed cold-proof 
and water-proof. 

Poquaig Sleeping Robes are made from 
the finest downs and so constructed that 
they will not mat or become lumpy. 
With or without detachable blankets. 

IF YOU WISH TO ENJOY BENE- 
FICIAL, RESTFUL SLEEP WHEN 
OUT OF DOORS— 

Send for special literature and prices on 

Poquaig Eiderdown Sleeping Robes. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. 


ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS 














WEBLEY & SCOTT Guns represent the high- 
est development in Shotgun construction; un- 
equalled pattern, range and balance. Ownership 
places you in a distinct class among sportsmen. 
Since 1863 Webley & Scott Guns have been win- 
ners of the big shoots all over the world. 

A Gun for Every Purpose and Purse 

in All Standard Gauges 
Write for Illustrated Catalog ‘‘T”’ 


Makers of the New Webley Air Pistol, unequalled for 
target practice. Send for Booklet * ia 


Sole U. S$. Agents: 
THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 


100 East 42nd St. New York City 
Opposite Grand Central Station 








BeAn- 


@ Lipert Shot Shot 


Most well-known sportsmen use 
Lyman Sights. Speed and ac- 
curacy demand them. Your tar- 
get scores and game 
¥ records will improve if 
your gun has Lyman 
Sights. Rear Sight shown, for Rem- 
ington Repeater No. 12, 14, 24 and 
25, $4.00; with target disc, $4.50. 


plete Lyman catalog, 
or ask for free folder. 


SIGHT CORP. 
85 West Street 
Middlefield, Conn. 
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EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 


(Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail (only a small percentage are published) will 


please enclose 2 cents for postage. 
Askins at the Denver office. 
given. Write again.) 


Correspondents in this department will please address 
If an answer is not received it 1s because complete address was not 


Captain 








Length of Gun Chamber 

I am seeking information in regard to a gun. I 
have in mind a P. H. E. Parker both full, 16- 
gauge, 30-inch, 234-inch case, to weigh 7 pounds. 
I intend to use this gun on ducks entirely, and 
use Super X shells, which I find a good duck 
shell. Do the Western people make Super X in 
16-gauge, 2%-inch? If not I would rather have 
standard 2 9/16-inch case. What would you ad- 
vise? Have been told to have gun chambered 
29/16-inch as Super X only makes that length 
of shell for 16-gauge. What is the advantage of 
the 234-inch over the 29/16-inch in range, pene- 
tration and pattern?—J. Landon, Calif. 

Answer.—If the gun is not yet made I’d have 
it chambered for the 2 9/16-inch. Probably if this 
load is biought out in 23-inch, which seems 
likely, for I have a box of such cartridges now, 
the loads of the two shells would be precisely 
the same. The 23-inch shell would be brought 
out in order to fit a lot of 16-bore guns which 
are already chambered for that length. There 
would be no advantage of the 2%-inch shell over 
the 29/16, provided the loads in both were the 
same, and provided the guns were chambered for 


| the shorter length.—Editor. 


| 20 loaded with N 











Shot Tests With Coneless Gun 

These are the agg ogre results of Super X 
Yo. 4 chilled diameter .1924 pro- 
tected; and wick diameter .1241 naked in 20- 
gauge coneless gun; 138 pellets, 1 ounce pro- 
tected, average 1 foot square at 40 yards equals 
52.8 per cent; duck density at 70 yards, 39 
inches; at 40 yards entire charge in 34, 36.2, 39, 
46, 47 inches. 


Yds. —————_Per Cent Av. % 
40.......... 94.9 949 942 942 928 942 
50.......... 78.3 78 746 785 %8.5 %8 
60.......... 65.2 62.3 60.9 60. 57.3 61.1 
70......... 55.1 50.7 486 47.1 45.6 49.4 
:, =e 50. 449 428 421 413 442 
~~ epee 319 28.3 268 261 26.1 27.8 


One hundred fifty-five pellets, 1 ounce, naked. 
Average entire spread at 40 yards 41.6 inches; 
against 40.4 inches in protected above. 


Yds. ——_—_——-Per Cent Av. % 
ee 86. 84.5 82.8 82. 85. 
ae, 8 67.8 65.3 60.6 60. 64.9 
a . 56. 47.7 47.1 464 43.8 48.2 
a 46.5 353 346 3842 382.9 36.7 
75 OT Biz 1. 29.7 28.4 32.5 
100.......... 23.9 19.4 181 174 155 189 


This will give some idea as to results due to 
gun and to load. Forty and 50 yards is low com- 
pared to 60 and over. Lots of guns will average 
85 per cent but not 48 per cent at 60 yards, all 
of which is due mostly to choke as I believe. 
Above protected results were with fresh loads. I 
tried five shots at 60 yards with old loads kept 
over winter in room heated day and night, and 
got average of 58.6 per cent only; primers flat- 
tened and bulged into firing pin opening. Most 
felt wads flew 50 yards and some top cards flew 
up to target 60 yards which is unbelievable. As 
to shot deforming on impact on hard tissue, all 
is nonsense. Shot one load of No. 5 chilled pro- 
tected at 15 yards on hard dry white oak board. 
Recovered five shot, one of which was by hard 
dry knot, and all are perfect except mars caused 
by knife in removing. Also got one No. 4 
chilled that struck 4% chilled pellet at 70 yards, 
4% being embedded in oak, and the two welded. 
At 60 yards and over I shoot from two-point tri- 
pod rest. Pressing gun with forehand to should- 
er undershoots; pressing forehand outward or 
“stretching the gun’’ between the two hands, 
overshoots even at 70 yards. What No. 4 is to 
20, No. 2 is to 12-gauge, and relation is such that 
these sizes are rather more sensitive than 6s or 5s 
in 20 or 4 and 3 in 12. I got best results by mak- 
ing bottom or bed under shot dished with 4 
chilled in 20. My system of protecting increases 
pressure and quickens rate of burning. With the 
smallest crimp, barrel after firing is as clean as 
unfired and base of case shows signs of more 
than average pressure. Pellets, however, are prac- 


tically perfect when out of gun. The most de- 
formed is barrel worn shot. The damage done at 
chamber cone in well bored gun I think is less 
than at choke for this reason: the velocity at 
chamber is very little compared to velocity at 
choke; hence the confusion will vary about as 
square of velocity. Slow moving mass will have 
time to rearrange, but fast moving mass of shot 
will be badly deformed. Most of so-called lead- 
ing and damage at chamber cone is, I believe, 
due to factory crimp, which has edges upset and 
.crumpled up, and the ironing out of this is the 
prime cause of deforming at that point; and cone 
retains the leading. To choke a cheap gun it is 
necessary to enlarge bore of barrel. If barrel is 
single, just constrict or squeeze together the 
muzzle by forcing over end of barrel a steel 
block with slightly tapering hole. I did this on 
several cylinder guns and also on my Winchester 
12 coneless that was worn a bit at the muzzle. 
Results were O. K.—P. A. Brick, Mo. 

Answer.—I have your letter giving results in 
-your 20-gauge gun with 1 ounce of 4s, as loaded 
by you, protected and as loaded nakéd. Even 
your naked shot loads are excellent, and the pro- 
tected loads are better than anything I have been 
able to get in any gauge. The only way I could 
equal your patterns would be with a gun that 
contained a good deal more shot. With the best 
loading I can do I have to be contented with 
about 90 per cent. I’d like to see you try an 
equally good gun in 12-bore, loaded just as you 
do this 20. Would like to learn just what a 
12-bore could be made to do. No doubt you are 
right about the need of so protecting shot against 
deformation. That is what everybody thinks and 
what every one is trying to do and cannot. 
Ninety per cent would be easy enough in plenty 
of guns, if the pellets were not hurt before emerg- 
ing from the muzzle. I note you say that in your 
belief most of the pellets are injured by the 
choke. I had rather held to the opposite theory 
that most of the pellets injury was due to the 
cone. In your reasoning the choke does the mis- 
chief because the shot are then moving so much 
faster when they strike the choke than they 
were when they entered the cone. In my reason- 
ing the trouble was due to a blow, similar to the 
blow of a hammer at the base of the shot column, 
while the upper section of the shot column, now 
at rest, acted as the anvil. Therefore the shot 
were caught between hammer and anvil and hurt. 
On the other hand there is no great pressure be- 
hind the shot when they reach the muzzle, and 
there could hardly be a hammer and anvil action, 
but only a jam with the load free to bulge in the 
center and funnel thru. I’d be interested in see- 
ing you attempt to prove your own position by 
experiments.—Editor. 


Reconing'a .20-Gauge 

As an annual subscriber to Outdoor Life I am 
taking the liberty of asking for some informa- 
tion regarding my 20-gauge Lefever shotgun, 28- 
inch barrels, left full choke, right modified. I 
am shooting Super X shells 2% inches long 
The chamber is apparently only 2% inches long 
as the shells strip off and thin down after firing. 
Using this shell and No. 5 chilled shot the pat- 
tern at 40 yards covers a 5-foot circle. If this 
gun was chambered for 2%-inch shells would it 
improve the pattern? Kindly advise who could 
do this work as I find nobody advertising to 0 
this in Outdoor Life. I remember that a writer 
in a past issue stated he had a method of boring 
the cone to improve the pattern; how about tl 
—James Foster, III. 


Answer.—You say in this letter of yours t! 
you are shooting Super X shells in 20-bore, = 2 
inches long, but I think that you mean ~ 
inches, which is the only length in which th: 
shells are made so far as I know. If the she 
are spreading 5 feet at 40 yards, something mu! 
be wrong. Rechambering for the length of 
cartridge might help, or it might not. I should 
like to keep on firing cartridges that were cul 
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of at the end by the cone anyhow—bad prac- | 
tice that. I do not see why the Lefever Arms 
Company shouldn’t be willing to rechamber this 
gun for the length of shell you wish to use. I, 
have seen this sort of thing done, and it takes | 
about five minutes. Might help the shooting aj 
lot. I think Koshkollek Brothers, Madison, Wis., | 
would do this kind of work for you. P. A. Brick, | 
Bolivar, Mo., recones shotguns for his own use | 
but I do not know whether or not he could be | 
induced to do this sort of thing for anybody | 
else. —Editor. | 
| 


An Old-Timer 


I have an English double barrel muzzle loading 
“goose gun” marked “W. & C. Scott & Son” on | 
lock plate left side; the rib is marked “London | 
Fine Twist’? and it shows the twist slightly sim- | 
ilar to a flat coil spring welded together and | 
very different from the markings shown on cheap | 
imitation Damascus barrels. The workmanship , 
both inside and outside shows painstaking care | 
in finish and fitting of all parts. It takes down 
by means of the old lug under barrel and key 
thru forearm. The hammers are not rebounding 
but have the usual half-cock, which just clears 
the cap with about 1/16-inch. This gun weighs a 
trifle over 13 pounds without ramrod. The bar- 
rels alone weigh 9% pounds. At the breech 


they measure 3 inches across the top. At muz- | 


zie they measure 1%-inch across. The breech 
is very heavy and the barrels alone balance 12 
inches from breech. The gun assembled, without 
ramrod, balances 30 inches from muzzle. or about 
where key goes thru forearm. I have been told 
that this is an 8-gauge. I can take a Western 
Super X 12-gauge loaded shell and insert it as 
far as brass base, with some pressure. The paper 
part inserts about the same as the shell goes in 
a Remington pump gun chamber. Can you tell by 
these crude measurements if it is an S8-gauge? 
Some profess to know that it is a 10. I have not 
tried a 12 shell in a 10-gauge muzzle so cannot 
tell. The nipples were battered, and I have re- 
moved them. The inside seems smooth as near 
as I can tell without removing breech plugs, and 
that could not be done without heating barrels 
hot enough to melt solder between them. Can 
you give me address of firms where I might get 
nipples to fit this gun? I am anxious to get it in 
shape for shooting. Of course I don’t intend to 
hunt with it because it would require the physique 
of Sir Samuel Baker to carry it along, and if it 
is an 8-gauge it would not be legal. But I don’t 
think any one can prevent me from using it on 
crows or for comparing its range with the Su- 
per X shell. In case I can get it in shooting 
order, what would be the maximum load of pow- 
der and shot you would consider safe to use in 
it, regardless of recoil? I am not afraid of any 
“kick” that is not any worse than the .45-70-500 
or the .405. I imagine its weight would make it 
perfectly safe to fire almost double the charge 





of the ordinary 12-gauge black powder load. 
This gun was brought from England some forty 
years ago. In the hands of early settlers of 
Langlade County it killed more deer than we 
would call sportsmanlike now. I have been told 
that it would drive a load of buckshot clear thru 
the side of a deer at ordinary range. I am 
anxious to get it in shooting order and see how 
patterns and range compare with the 12-gauge. 

-Alvin Linden, Wis. 

Answer.—The size of a 12-bore chamber, 
which appears to be the size of your gun, is .800 
to .805. The size of the bore in an 8-gauge is 
835. This would appear to be larger than your 
gun, unless it has a muzzle choke. If the gun is 
cylinder bored, same size all the way up and 
down, it is about a 9-bore. Muzzle-loaders were 

t confined to any even numbers but were just 
as liable to be 11, 9, or any other gauge. A 10- 
is .775 in diameter and a 16-gauge will 
varely go into the muzzle of one that is choked, 

ll not go into some 10s. Your gun is therefore 
arger than a 10 and probably smaller than an 8. 

think the proper load would be about 6 
s of powder and 2 ounces of large shot. I 
t know about using smokeless powder—don’t 


id fire the charge. It would handle Kings 

Smokeless all right. Believe you can get 

it from the Peters Cartridge Company. Cin- 

ati, Ohio. The gun is not an 8-gauge, judg- 

, from your measurements, and no one should 

ct to your hunting with it if you want to. 

te to the Hoffman Arms Company, Ardmore, 

, for such work as you want done on this 

It is an interesting old gun, all right, and 

like to hear from you when you get it work- 
<.—Editor. 


the strength of the cap or how well it | 





Genuine Mauser Bolt Action Hammerless, 
with brand-new barrel. Every one absolutely 
perfect. Delivered anywhere in U.S., with un- 
derstanding if rifle doesn’t meet with your un- 
qualified approval we’ll return your money. 
Stock and action refinished like new, and all are 
the genuine, original Mauser bolt action 
hammerless make. 24-inch (brand-new) 
tapered barrel, pistol grip stock. 

Only a limited number at 

this price. We advise quick 

action if you want one 

of these ideal big- 

game rifles. 


P German Army $ 


Field Glasses 


All Brand New. Carrying Case Included. 


A wonderful glass for the money; 
8-power, day and night; ach- 
romatic lenses; separately ad- 
justing eye pieces; adjustable also 


to varying distances between pu- 


pils; non-glisten mili 


tary gray: made to 


German army specifications at a cost of $25 


each; complete with str 


ap and strong car- 


trying case, $9.85. Postpaid while they last. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


IVER JOHNSON 
SPORTING GOODS CoO., INC. 
163 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 




























De you want a 
hard-shooting 


duck gun with a 
killing pattern at 


Order through 
your dealer, or di- 
rect from factory. 


Parker Catalog 
on request 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers 
34 Cherry Street 
Meriden, Conn., U.S.A, 
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Just as he 


an extreme range? looked 

PARKER BROS. before I 

will build one to pulled Shot by 
your order that has the trig- Robert P. 
no superior. ger. ee 


Sporting Goods Catalog Free 


Your Valuable Trophies 


mounted by craftsmen of the taxi- 
dermy art is the outstanding feature 
of every hunting trip. To avoid 
disappointment consult us before 
the hunt. 


ROBT. MARRON & SONS 
TAXIDERMISTS 
341 Palisade Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 





















All carbines have the new model 1 
are either new or have been refinished 


(AS DESCRIBED 

KRAG CARBINES BELOW) $9.75 

Stocks in good second-hand condition. Parts show a little of the blueing worn. Barrels in gc d — 

condition. Equal in shooting to the higher-priced Krags. Complete with cleaning rods and oil car 
III 8 20a. neh nmnesdanenee vo S Krag Sporting Rifles_____________-_------ $14.00 
Springfield Cal. 45 Shot Guns---_-_-.--- 4.50 —-* Cal. 45 Carbines__-__-__------ 3.50 
Ne sf 32 waist t 

OLIVE WOOL BREECHES sanz, $150 Bes 

DRAB wool. Made for the Home Guards. Botce 


W. STOKES KIRK 


1627-AR NORTH 10th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Wear Hand-Made Boots 


We build your boots by hand to 
your exact measures, in the correct 
weight to suit your needs. 


Send for Catalog 


OUTING FOOTWEAR CO. 


714 W. Lake St. Minneapolis, Minn. 








.o U. S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES $4 5 


ARMS, CLOTHING and things 








£98 stocks. The barrels, actions and parts 
by the Government and are equal to new. 







Send 10c in Stamps for Complete Catalog 





out of the ordinary 


ddon f=: Baits 
on Dowagiac 

— takers of more prize bass i in 
14 years of “Field & Stream’s” 
Contests than all other arti- 
ficial minnows combined. 

Send for free Tackle Book and Fish Pictures 

JAMES HEDDON'’S SONS, Mich. 







Dowagiac, 


| 
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The Grand Canyon Tour 


F THE hundreds of recreational areas 

available for your enjoyment the na- 
tional parks offer the very best opportuni-~ 
ties. It is well known that they represent 
the really best scenery of our nation and 
aside from this visual excellence they offer 
an immense variety of possible human ex- 
periences. To aid in this these very exten- 
sive playgrounds have been made accessi- 
ble by good roads, supply stores, hotels, 
camps and public motor grounds. 

Most experienced travelers who have 
seen all the better-known places unite in 
their praise of the Grand Canyon National 
Park. It is set down in the very heart of 
America’s oldest history—the picturesque 
Southwest—to be exact in Northern Ari- 
gona; within a radius of 200 miles are the 
reservations of the Navajo, the Hopis, 
Supai and other Indians. There are innu- 
merable cliff dwellings of ancient races. 
There is the famous Petrified Forest, the 
Painted Desert, some magnificent national 
forests, many national monuments and a 
climate with a total absence of moisture, 
making it enjoyable in the higher altitudes. 

Thru the very best of this region winds 


Claude P. Fordyce 


the National Old Trails Highway—the 
most traveled of all the transcontinental 
highways to California. It runs east and 
west about 70 miles south of the Grand 
Canyon Park, and the Grand Canyon 
Highway leaves the Old Trails Road at 
Maine midway between Flagstaff and Wil- 
liams. The roadway is good except in mid- 
winter (this is an all-the-year park), but no 
supplies are available between the towns 
of Williams, Flagstaff and the park sta- 
tion, while at these towns every need can 
be supplied. 


VISITORS contemplating the Grand 

Canyon Tour should procure a copy 
of the “Rules and Regulations of the Grand 
Canyon National Park” issued free by the 
National Park Service, Washington, D. C., 
a pamphlet which is in reality a complete 
guide-book with full travel suggestions en- 
abling you to plan your trip so as to get a 
really comprehensive idea of this marvel- 
ous spectacle of the Creator’s handiwork. 
Above all one should plan to spend several 
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Looking north from Desert View, Grand Canyon, National Park, Arizona (Photo by courtesy of 
Fred Harvey.) 


days at the park—one cannot “do” this en- 
ticing region in a day. 

At the end of rail—the Grand Canyon 
Station—you will fnd a little town, and no 
place in the world offers so many kinds of 
adventure. El Tovar Hotel is located right 
at the rim, the Bright Angel Cottages are 
nearby and accommodations are offered to 
suit any purse. 

My first view of the canyon was a dis- 
appointment for I did not realize its size 
—not until I went to the Lookout and 
peered thru the large binocular and ob- 
served the far reaches of the canyon. This 
quaint stone observatory is one of the best 
places to get a real conception of the im- 
mense void spreading out for hundreds of 
square miles. Here one finds canyon maps 
and photographs, a small library, and a fine 
place to lounge before the fireplace and 
get one’s bearings. A lecture on the Grand 
Canyon is given each evening in El Tovar 
Hotel illustrated with colored slides and 
motion pictures. Anyone with an adven- 
turous strain in his makeup will be thrilled 
by the lectures and pictures given by the 
Kolb Brothers in their own studio telling 
of their trips in boats down the canyon. 
Opposite El Tovar is a reproduction of the 
dwellings of the Hopi Indians, and several 
Navajo hogans where the Indians live and 
the men weave blankets and the women 
make pottery. The reservation of these 
Indians is nearby—east of the Painted 
Desert and within easy reach on a good 
auto road. 


OE comes to the Grand Canyon sud- 
denly only a short distance from the 
auto road—a titanic gash in the earth's 
crust—an unexpected step-off in the wood- 
ed mesa country. Imagine a stupendous 
chasm, in places 10 to 13 miles wide from 
rim to rim, more than 200 miles long in the 
total of its meanderings and more than 4 
mile deep. The process of formation of ths 
canyon as is well known is erosion. Thr! 
millions of years the Colorado River has 
been chiseling out the gorge, a river rush- 
ing down and carrying particles of sha! 
sand. Geologists tell us that the river ho« 
probably remained the present size thi 
countless ages but has been cutting out t! 
inner granite gorge and carrying the debr 
down to deposit in Southern Californ 
and Lower California, leaving a flankir 
of tier upon tier of huge architectur 
forms, cleaving clean thru marvelous! 
colored strata and exposing the geolog 
history of the earth for a time antedatin 
any human conception. 
The Kaibab formation is the top stratur 
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south rim, but 50 miles north it is the 
» stratum of the colored plateau re- 
f Utah—the region of Zion National 
Park, Bryee Canyon and Cedar Breaks. The 
difference of nearly a mile between the rim 
the river gives a fine variation in cli- 
e: it was winter with snow on the south 
rim during my first visit (December), but 
down near the river it was delightfully 
warm. In summer the high altitude of the 
rim made it cool and invigorating, while 
down at the river it was very warm—more 
suggestive of desert heat. 

The superintendent of the Grand Canyon 
National Park is located at Grand Canyon 
near El Tovar and the service of his office 
is available for information, maps, pamph- 
lets and camp sites. Every facility for au- 
tomobile campers is available on the south 
rim. A free camping ground in the shade 
of the pines near the rim and hotels, is 
maintained by the National Park Service. 
Near the camp is a general store. As all 
water used in the park on the south rim 
has to be transported by rail 150 miles its 
use is charged for at the rate of 25 cents 
per day. Auto campers can obtain meals if 
desired at Bright Angel lunch room which 
is always open. 


HERE is an abundance of opportunities 

for you to see the canyon from various 
excellent vantage points on the south rim 
a short distance from the auto camp. There 
are easy drives for your car along the bou- 
levards west and east replete with marvel- 
ous vistas. There are offered fine explora- 
tory jaunts along the trails ahorseback or 
afoot into the Tusayan Forest; it is a good 
idea if time is limited to plan on one day 
on the rim with a trip east in the morning 
and west in the afternoon and then two 
days for going down to the river and re- 
turn. If you want a real adventure take 
five days and go to the river and then up 
the north rim to the Kaibab Forest. 

The most popular of all the canyon auto 

tours is east 32 miles to Navajo Point and 
Painted Desert View. The road runs from 
El Tovar thru part of the Tusayan Na- 
tional Forest. To the north there is the 30- 
mile span across the beginning of the gran- 
ite gorge; and east or west almost 100 
miles of the Granite and Marble Canyons, 
the gorge of the Little Colorado River and 
a 100-mile panorama of that well-known 
and little visited marvel—the Painted 
Desert of Arizona—the home of the Nav- 
ajo and Hopi Indians. 
_ The abrupt abutment of Cape Royal is 
just across the way and Navajo Mountain 
is plainly seen 120 miles distant—this is the 
region of the world famous natural bridges. 
On the Navajo Point trip short stops are 
made at Grand View, Thors Hammer and 
Lincoln Point. 


( ‘RAND VIEW is in itself a worth-while 
trip for those who do not wish to make 

the full journey to Navajo Point. The run 
is ‘thru the tallest of the pines of the Tusa- 
y Forest, via Long Jim Canyon. At 
Grand View may be seen that section of 
canyon from Bright Angel Creek to 

le Canyon, including the great bend 

e Colorado. On the eastern wall are 

n, Zuni, Papago, Pinal, Lincoln, Nav- 

nd Comanche Points and the mouth 

Little Colorado River. 

th the opening of the new road from 
ovar eastward to Tuba City and 
ikopi another landmark has been 

ed in making the park a center for 

to the Navajo, Hopi and Havasupai 

n Reservations. This road, which has 
named “Navahopi,” traverses a terri- 
hitherto almost unknown to white 

ind which has been found to contain 

ilth of scenic grandeur and interest. 


















PERFECTION CAPE 
Defy the Elements— 
Carry a Rain Coat in Your Pocket 


Packs 8x4x1% inches in Athol 
LeatherCase. Weighs 20o0zs. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods 
have stood the test for 30 years 
and are recommended by 
thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers as the most reliable for 
outdoor purposes. 


Pads and Overland Auto Beds. 





Comfortable Camping 
Guaranteed DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 





it Fits the Running Board 
Sole manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, 


Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, 
Poquaig Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Go., 


Whall’s Utility Tents 


are so constructed that they 
can be set up and taken down 
by one person in less than five 
minutes 


Stormproof and Bugproof, 
Sewed-in Floor, Steel Stakes, 
Mosquito Netting,Jointed Pole 
and Carrying Cases. 


SLEEP ON AIR 
in a Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket 








WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESSES 


Athol, Mass. 








WITH PATENTED 
STEEL TELESCOPE FRAME 


DENVER TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 
1639 ARAPAHOE ST., DENVER, COLO. 











Convertible in a Wink 


The EVER-BRITE Radiant Oil Heat-Or- 
Cook serves equally well as a heater, 
— out intense, healthful, radiant 
heat, or as a complete quick-action cook- 
ing outfit. Beats wood or coal. Nosmoke, 
soot or odor. Costs less than 1 cent an 
hour to burn. 


(-) FINE FOR HUNTERS 


A necessity for camp or lodge, week- 
end outings, picnics, etc. Saves looking 
for wood. No danger of starting forest 
fires. Provides cheerful warmth and 
answers demand of outdoor appetites 
for well cooked food. No fuss or both- 
er. Child can convert or operate. Burns 
96% free air, 4% cheap gasoline. Get 
an EVER-BRITE for home or your 
next trip. Send for details today. 
Local Representatives Wanted 


EVERBRITE STOVE CO. 3  *xRaSes*cAs ae” 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















“‘Can-Va-Sek is the best waterproofing 


Keep I have seen. It IS waterproof and 


mildewproof. When the fabric is in the 
Dry hot sun it does not get greasy and in 


weather it does not crack—like 


cold 
With paraffined cloth does.”’ 


—DR. C. P. FORDYCE. 


Can-Va-SE 


Can-Va-SEK for tents and canvas of all kinds. 
Waterproofs thoroughly, increases tensile strength. 
Prevents mildew. Positively doubles life of cotton 
textiles. Easily applied; does not discolor. SEK- 
treated canvas has no odor, is not oily nor greasy. 
Is permanent. Price per gallon, $2.50 postpaid. 
Let us tell you how to waterproof your tent, 
shoes, auto-top, hunting clothes, overcoat, fishing 
lines, etc. You can do it yourself, quickly, easily, 
economically. Our literature is interesting and 
helpful — FREE upon request. 
COVINGTON, 


SEK- Reliance Corp. KENTUCKY 





Easy as an 
Armchair 








The comfort of an 
Airubber Mattress is 
known tosportsmen the 
world over. You know how 
thesemattressesmake smooth 
the roughest camping spot. 
Now comes the Airubber Bodifit 
Auto ¢ ushion to absorb the jolts 
and jars of driving. It makes bad 
roads good and good roads better 
At other times it is a seat, a back 
rest, a pillow. 





Its body-fitting soft nessand good 








appearance will appeal to you. You 

will like its ease of adjustment to 

any position; the freedom it brings 

from driver’sstrainand fatigue and 

that no pumpis required forinflation. 
The Airubber Bodifit Auto Cushion is 
made of durablerubberized fabric. Khaki 
at $4.00; Corduroy (dark “blue, beaver 
or auto smoke) at $5.00. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, order direct, enclosing check or 
money order. Shipped prepaid ona money 


back guarantee. Likeit, keepit. If not, return for re- 
fund. You must be pleased. 


AIRUBBER 


CORPORATION 


583 East Illinois Street - Chicago, Illinois 

65 No. Moore St., New York, N.Y. 

70 King St. West, Toronto, Canada 
Manufacturers of the Airubber Mattress, Airubber Pil- 
low, Airubber Combination Air and Hot Water Cushion, 
Airubber Swimming Devices. Send for free catalog. 





~Do you always mention Outdoor Life? 
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Sport MANUAL 


Just the book 
from which you 
can pick what- 
ever you want 
for any kind ofa 
Hunting, Camp- 
ing and Outing 
Trip. The prices 
will astonish 
you. 

THIS BOOK is a 
regular bargain dis- 
play. It shows how 


much you can get for your money. It gives 
you details of the very best and latest in modern 
rifles, shotguns,.. small arms, ammunition, tents, 
stoves, boats, outboard motors, hunting apparel 
and sportsmen’s accessories of all kinds. It con- 
tains valuable information of ballistics and trajectory 
of firearms. 


Write fora copy today. It is free. 


P.Von FRANTZIUs 2A 


OVVERSEY PKwy 
PMOME BuEincnane AGO.1UL 




















| Automobile on the rim of the canyon—Grand Canyon National Park (Photo by the Atchison, Topeka 
Santa Fe Ry.) 





P. VON FRANTZIUS | The immense and little-known Navajo 


608 Diversey Pkwy. 00-1111 CHICAGO,ILL.| Reservation, the sublimity of the colorful 


! NORTHLAND SKIS LEA Pointed Desert, a Hopi Indian Pueblo and 


| a hitherto unknown petrified forest are now 


' | within easy reach of the visitors to the 
4 ark. 
7 Al . Tue Hermit TRAILS 


HE Hermit Rim Road runs west 7 miles 
from El Tovar passing many fine van- 
| tage points for viewing the canyon in all 
its colors, the Colorado River thousands 
of feet below and more scenic wonder than 
any trip in this region. The Rim Road 
ends at Hermit’s Rest, which is a unique 
rest house built into the hill with roofed- 
in porch and parapet wall amidst quite un- 
usual surroundings where guests may dine. 
| Going down the canyon to the river from 
the south rim is an experience which every- 
one should have in order to gain the better 
knowledge of the realities of the great 
chasm. The trail which has been popular- 
ized for years is the Bright Angel. Trail, 
but it is steeper, less interesting and affords 
poorer views than the Hermit Trail, which 
| starts from Hermit Rest, south of Pima 
| Point and descends the Hermit Canyon. A 
wonderfully tinted gorge, it zig-zags the 











—with ski asso- 
ciations 

—with champions 
and beginners 

—in winter 
carnivals 





“‘How to Ski’’ 


World’s Largest 
Ski Manufacturers NORTHLAND 
; = SKI MFG. CO, 


8 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 

















Red Wall to a fine camp on the green Ton- 
to floor and thence by Hermit Creek to the 
river. One stays overnight at Hermit 
Camp under a towering crimson gable with 
colorful Hermit Canyon on the south and 
Grand Canyon opening northward over the 
green shales of the floor. You can stay on 
the green Tonto floor, which connects Her- 
mit Trail with Bright Angel Trail, and go 
back to the rim on the latter. 

Phantom Ranch is one of the most 
unique hostelries of America, located on 
the east bank of Bright Angel Creek a few 
feet above the level of the Colorado River 
—a group of artistic stone cottages and 
semitropical environment await the trav- 
eler. If you want to round out your trip it 
would be fine to continue on up the north 
wall to the Kaibab Forest on the north 
rim, the home of thousands of deer, cougars 
and bobcats. You cross the Kaibab Sus- 
pension Bridge over the Colorado River 
then along the Kaibab Trail and up Bright 
Angel Canyon to Wylie Camp. The trip to 
the north rim is also to be made over the 
Grand Canyon Trail from Salt Lake City 
as has been described in a previous issue 
of this magazine. 





JESSE FRENCH & SONS 


vhilistic 


PIANO 


is the finishing touch to an 
attractive home. 















Everybody loves and de- 
sires Music. The Jesse 
French & Sons Pianos fur- 
nish the incentive to musi- 
cal study—and, by the way, 
musical colleges now have 
more students than ever 
before. 

Do you knowhowto play? 

Write for complete free 
catalog and convenient terms. 
JESSE FRENCH & SONS 

PIANO CO. 


New Castle, Indiana 








Vanishing Trails of Romance 


By WARREN E. BOYER 
A book of Western legends and romances, including 











tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and pioneers 








of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beautifully illus- | 
| 


trated with scenic and historic points. 
Price $1.60 Postpaid 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. | 


The Kaibab extension bridge over the Colorado River at the Grand Canyon opens up the Nor 

River country. One can get an idea of the size of this bridge by comparing it with the man on hors 

back, who may be seen about one-third of the length of the bridge from the right (Copyrighted | 
Fred Harvey.) 
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The Auto Home 


} ditor Outdoor Life :—The pictures show | 
my auto home. Many people are making 
their own outfits and if only they knew how | 
comfortably we have traveled in our auto 
home for the past three years they would 
not be without one just like it. Two sum- | 
mers we spent in Northern Minnesota and 
last summer in Yellowstone Park. We 
have camped on the shores of lakes that 
were so far from civilization that they prob- 
ably never had a boat on their surfaces un- 
til we took the roof off the auto home, at- 
tached our motor, which we carry on the 
auto bumper, and, oh, boy, the wild deer | 
pricked up their ears, wheeled about and 
disappeared; loons, wild ducks and geese 
took the air while we chugged along reel- 








Cooking and dining; five at the table; 
stove under the coffee pot 


camp 


ing in the bass, pike and pickerel. Jennie 
Lake, Jackson Lake and Yellowstone Lake 
gave us trout that were marvelous. With- | 
out a boat we should have missed most 
of it. 

The boat is fool-proof, is unsinkable and 
almost impossible to upset. It rides right 
on top of the water (draws 2 inches with 
two men in it), is ideal for duck hunting 
and will stand all kinds of rough weather. 
The body with slight alterations will fit any | 
chassis. The first season we had ours on a| 
Ford, the last two we placed the same body 
on a Buick Six. I put this outfit up at 
around $100 from my blue prints. If you 
build it you will have a camping outfit 
which will last for many years, will fit, with 
few alterations, any make of car, and give 
the comforts that any camper could ask | 
or. } 

Accommodations are provided for five 
adults who can eat and sleep in the inside, 
and do their cooking on the inside, too, if 
they want to. Nothing is carried on the 
outside. It is sereened in front and on both 
sides. The back is solid. Upper and lower 
berths and dining table are packed away 





} 
| 











Lowering the boat to the ground 


beanie 
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WE oc scxsceccaseses 


And before that 
Ilived in 


Collars 
Coat 





Lamb 


Submarine 


' Combination DOWN 


Raincoat 
and Warm Overcoat 


Men! Here is the most practical 
coat ever made, at a bargain price 
and only $1.00 down! Broad shawl 
collar of best quality 4x beaverized 
lamb skin; and warm plaid blanket 
body and sleeve lining. Outer fab- 
ricisrippled submarine clothwitha 
coating of rubber between making 
coat absolutely stormproof. Smart 
stylish double breasted belted style 
with two large patch pockets with 
flaps and two muff pockets. 
Strapped sleeve. Length 44 inches 
long. Tan only. Sizes 34 to 46. 


6 Months 
to Pay! 


Have this serviceable combina- 
tion coat and never miss the 
money! Six months to pay our 
bargain price! Send only $1.00 
now — when you get the coat 
you'll say it’s the greatest gar- 
ment youeversaw. Thenif per- 
fectly satisfied take six months 
to pay for it! 
Order by No. W-18. Terms $1.00 
with the coupon, $1.85 a month. 
Total price only $11.95- 
TTTTIIIIiiiiiiiiii i 


Elmer Richards Co. 
Dept. 1648 W.35th St., Chicago 


I enclose $1.00. Send Submarine Coat 
No. W-18. If I am not delighted with 
the coat I may return it and get my 
money back. Otherwise I will pay the 
bargain price on your terms; $1 with 
coupon and only $1.85 monthly. Total 
price $11.95. 








» Ihave lived 
tn this town 


lielomatatili | EE, EP” 





Own DO 


Married (1) 





Rent () Nationality or Color 


Present 
Occupation __-_- 4 


Name 





ut the coupon alone, fully filled out will do. 





Give names of merchants who know you personally. 
P. O. Box or 
Street Address 
P. O. Box or 
DC Street Address 
If you have ever bought goods on credit by mail, tell us from whom. If there is anything else 
ou wish to tell us about yourself, write on a piece of paper and enclose it with this coupon. 


That's all we want to know and we’re ready to ship the coat at once. Nored tape. NoC.O.D. 
Our Reference: First National Bank of Chicago. 


Single 0 
i-mployers 
ivame 











THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. 


This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to be without 


it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.10 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.75. 
_ OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLO. 


New IverJohnson Trapper and Target Model 


Wer 





22-cal., blued, 6-in., $7.85 
22-cal., blued, 914-in., $8.50 5 
Shoots .22 short, long and long 
rifle cartridges. Pay postmaster, 
plus postage, upon delivery. 


G.N. PORTMAN CO 
122 N. Adams St. 







Peoria, Ill. 





Send 70c for “Camping in Comfort.” Ouvut- 


poor Lire, Denver, Colo. 





Bean’s Hand-Knit Hunting Stockings 


Strictly all-wool Maine hand-knit 
Stockings made especially to be 
worn with Maine Hunting Shoes. 
The warm, durable kind essential 
to every real sportsman. Price $2.35 
postpaid. Five other styles shown 
in our catalog of Sporting Special- 
ties. Write for a copy and 
sample. 


L. L. BEAN rateront MAINE 
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OVER and UNDER SHOTGUNS 


DeLuxe Grade; 12, 16, 20-gauge 


Sole Distributor for a | 65 


GREB. ADAMY 



















3-Barrel Guns 
DeLuxe Grade; 12, 16 
and 20-gauge, 30-30, 


$149.50 


Mannlicher - Schoenauer 
Rifles, Original—6.5 and $55. 


8mm. Special price, 
Bayard-Belgian Shotguns, 


12 and 16-gauge-. $65 


Shipped C. O. D. with ‘privilege of examination 
on receipt of $10. Money back if not satisfied. 
Write for Catalog *‘W"’ 


SLOAN’S ** Street» NEW YORK 


Sole Agent MERKEL Over-Under & 8-Barrel Guns 


























WONDERFUL NEW DECOY 

Blow ’Em Up— Fold ’'Em Up 
ARRY a dozen in your pocket. Weigh but a few 
ounces. Huntersevery where use and recommend 
them. Does away with the heavy, cumbersome 

decoys. Airtite Decoys fool the wisest duck. Will 

last for years. Most life-like decoy ever produced. 

Order now forquick delivery. Mallard,Canvas-Back, 

Pin Tail, both Drake and Hen— 

$30 a doz. Send $2.50 for sam - 

Canadian Black Goose, $48 a 

Airtite Decoy Co. 

Dept. F DANVILLE, ILL 
















Ammunition, Hunter's 
Clothing, Dog Accessories 


Write today for this Free Catalog—the largest stock 
of guns in the world. Our lines are more complete, 
our merchandise more dependable, our service un- 
equalled, our prices guaranteed lowest. Catalog67V. 


VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE | 





Sporting Goods Exclusively Since 1891 
33 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
IPAS 





= 














AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters, 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 

CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 




















- Brand New (Guaranteed) Reming- 


ton Automatic Shotguns. |2-ga. only. Stand- 
ard length, 28 in. Plain barrel, $59.32. With raised 
solid matted rib, $67.95. Expressed, C. O. D. 





G. N. PORTMAN CO. 
122 N. Adams St. 


Peoria, Illinois 





when not in use. Storage space for grips 
and bedding is back of the rear seat and 
provisions and cooking utensils go under 
the seats. When the roof is on the water, a 
canvas top is stretched over the opening to 
protect the contents of the car. Dimensions 
—length over all, 9 feet 8 inches; width, 5 
feet 1 inch; and weight, about 600 pounds. 
Mo. JoHN A. Cowan. 





Sleeping on the Ground 


The autocamper has sufficient transpor- 
tation facilities to permit carrying folding 
cots or double steel beds, but where one 
wishes to dispense with a bed above the 
ground it is entirely practical to sleep next 
to Mother Earth in entire comfort. On 
pack-horse and knapsack trips where bulk 
and weight are limited the bed is practi- 
cally an impossibility. The bivouac camp- 
er who is driven to makeshift for comfort 
on account of lack of equipment builds a 
fire on the ground to dry and heat it, rakes 
the coals away and sleeps on this “hot 
spot” safely and comfortably. For general 
purposes on pack-horse trips with a good 
sleeping bag you can keep warm in blizzard 
weather even with an air mattress by a 
method we tried out last fall. 

Warmth is maintained next to the body 
by the insulating material around you, 
which is best of (a) duck down (it is prac- 
tically impossible now to get genuine eider 
down) in quilted form or blown into cloth 
tubes so it won’t “bunch up”; (b) wool 
either in the form of wool quilts or blank- 
ets, but best in form of that loosely woven 
no-hide-fur bag which weighs but 5 pounds 
yet equals 30 pounds of blankets and has 
the best arrangement for flaps for protect- 
ing the head and shoulders there is. Be- 
neath the warmth bag is the pad which in- 
terposes between your back and the cold, 
wet ground. You must have twice as much 
beneath as above you. Ordinarily any 
sort of material which is soft and heat re- 
taining is good such as an inch or two of 
quilted wool. For ultimate comfort use an 
air mattress, which is everlasting (I have 
one which has had hard usage for many 
years and good for many more and surely 
worth the price in the comfort it gives). 
The common objection to the air bed in 
cold weather is overcome now by using 114- 
inch wool pad above the air bed. I tried 
this out on my Idaho hunt in bitter cold 
weather and it “works.” The air bed need 
not be full length—* is long enough to al- 
low rest for the shoulders and hips. 

Around the bed you will have a water- 
proofed, closely woven drill, light canvas 
or balloon silk shell to protect it from 
mud and wet. For cleaning and airing the 
sleeping bag you can easily turn it wrong 
side out and the sleeping bag is now uni- 
versally acclaimed the ideal outdoor sleep- 
ing arrangement. The knapsacker must 
“go light” hence he will discard the air bed 
and preferably use a duck down robe in the 
form of a sleeping bag or the no-hide-fur 
bag, which is my preference, and a balloon 
silk cover—improvising the pad next the 
ground with browse. The cowboy taught us 
the efficiency of the ground bed but his 
outfit of big, heavy canvas tarp and many 
blankets and quilts (usually of cotton) in 
the light of the latest developments in 
camping equipment can be greatly im- 
proved upon—maintaining comfort and 
sufficient warmth and greatly lessening 
bulk and weight. 

In the sleeping unit provide one of the 
knitted wool helmets to protect the head 
from air currents, and I have a real hank- 
ering for a feather pillow—half the home 
size. In preparing for packing the bed on 
pack-horse trips we simply fold the bag 
each end over one-third making it a third 
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Earn Some Cash 


in Spare Time 


The easiest and most pleasant work you. eve; 
did — taking subscriptions for OUTDOOR 
LIFE — THE SPORTSMAN’S MAGA/INE 
OF THE WEST. 

Our subscription price is only $2 a year. and 
we will allow you $1 in cash on every \EW 
yearly subscription, or apply this amoun 
toward any premium you wish. 


Pistols and Revolvers 


New Subscriptions 


FOR A— at $2.00 each 
Me (olt PimURGtRD. 0a cen 31 
COTE SB TR NG oink Ketter 34 
.38-40 Colt Single Action, .32-20, .44-40, .45.. 34 


.22 Colt Automatic... 
ee ONE Te FACE acca encicteeccsssteine 30 


38 Colt Double Action, Army Special, 
.32-20-38 cise gsalipicngicibupiinntdadighbecaminen BT 
82 Celt Awmtometic..:....... 5.0%... perme ahs v4) 
.25 Colt Automatic eecistrees 17 
380 Savage Automatic, 1917... Epona FF 19 
ee 1: (a a 35 

Rifles 

250-3000 Savage bolt, Model 20......... 33 
‘25 50-3000 Savage lever, Model 1899-G.. R 
‘22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle... 3 
.22 Savage ‘‘Sporter,”’ Model 23-A......... » 
.25-20 Savage “Sporter,”” Model 23-B 4 
.32-20 Savage “Sporter,’”’ Model 23-C 4 
.22 Savage Repeater, slide action, Model 25... 2 
‘22, Stevens 70 Visible Loading nto oday 15 
Pe ey ies |’ a ca De 1! 
22 Stevens 12 Markeman..........<.........::. 9 
.22 Stevens 27 Crack Shot... : ; 7 
‘22 Stevens 14% Little Scout......... , 
Ww inchester Takedown, Model 95...... Fl 
.30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .82 Special 4] 
.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90....... p. 
‘22 Winchester eget Model 06....... 2 
.22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special........ 3 
22 Reniheten, ISAK <6 6c. jac 2 
.22 Remington Pip Rifle, automatic, Model s 
9 4 
25-20, 32-20 Remington, “Model 2 5-A.. 38 


Shotguns 


’—LAhoIBVBsst_senr 


Parker VH........ 
Parker VHE, with ee: ew ces 
Parker Trojan ene 
Ithaca No. 1..... 
Ithaca No. 2 
Ithaca No. 3. eianiet ewes 
Ithaca Field Gun... 

Fox “A” Grade.......... 

Fox “A.E.”’ Grade, with ‘ejector 
Fox Sterlingworth... 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector ; 61 
12-Gauge Browning Automatic....... ) 
16-Gauge Browning Automatic..... 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic, Model 11-A fe 
12. Gauge Remington Pump, Model 10-A i 
20-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 17-A i 


Model 12 Winchester, with matted rib... of 
Model 12 Winchester.......................--.. 3 
Model 97 12-Gauge Winchester, Takedown 46 
12, 16 or 20-Gauge Stevens No. 330 a 
410- Gauge Stevens No. 330................ 4 
No. 335 Stevens Hammerless... 3a 
No. 235 Stevens Hammer... 4 
410- Gauge Iver Johnson or Stevens I. 
Baker “Batavia Leader’”’ are 3. 
Lefever Nitro Special.................. 4 
EO et 1, IR Ree Ret er pie eo . # 
Bic Rc, RNG TO iso cecticsovectoaciecrsgdeemeedeo . ot 
BR rene enemroe ye ara . # 
12, 16 or 20-Gauge Davis Maximim... 3 
12-Gauge Davis Hy-Powet....................-..-- 35 
(Quotation on any other make furnished on tt 


quest) 
Fill in the attached coupon, together with 
2c stamp, and we'll send you full particulars 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


PTT ital 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me receipt book, blanks. s3™ 
ple copy and full information on e:rnl2 
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ne complete length and the same width, 
which makes an admirable “top pack” on 
rhe horse after the panniers have been slung 
on either side of the saddle. For packing 
in the ear and otherwise don’t try to roll 
\ sleeping bag into a compass to fit into 
, dunnage bag—in most cases it fits too 
snugly and becomes an unhandy chore, but 
begin at the head end of the bag and roll 
snugly into a compact bundle and tie with 
4 rope around the middle and ends and | 

r sturdy water-proofed shell now serves 
as an efficient protection to the bag in 
travel. 





For Cookery and Heating in Camp 

The heating feature of camp stoves has 
not been sufficiently emphasized in the 
past; with the new heat-or-cook stove the 
tent or cabin can be heated even in very 
cold weather. No wicks are used. The stove 
generates gasoline or coal oil into a rich 
gas which burns clean and smoke free giv- 
ing an intense heat, 
and the flames can 
be turned up or 
down at will like city 
gas. The cooker is 
easily and quickly 
changed into a heat- 
er by removing the 
grate and setting the 
six radiants and re- 
flector in plate. This 
produces a white heat 
which isreflected over 
the room—a clean, 
glowing cheerful heat enough for one to 
three rooms. The power of this flame is en- 
tirely out of the class of the ordinary camp 
stove and surprises the user. The stove 
gives 10 to 24 hours service on a gallon of 
fuel. Another attachment is a coil jacket 
which gets you warm water in a jiffy. The 
height of tank, burner and grate is only 15 
inches and a diameter of 8% inches. With 
the radiants in place the height is 22 inches, 
weight (shipping) 23 pounds. This stove is 
indispensable in any camp and there is 
nothing similar to it on the market, and 
when you get home you will use it every 
day in the home or office during the cold 
winter days. 





Camper’s Grate 

Where an open camp fire is wanted some 
means of holding the cooking utensils 
above the flames is desirable. Such a con- 
trivance has been worked out to a satisfac- 
tory degree. It is in only three pieces—all 
hinged together—thus doing away with as- 
sembling. When folded it requires but very 














carrying space (12x12xl-inch) and 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Office, No. 156544 


In early days Indians trad- 
ed fur for goods. The four 
marks shown on blanket 
indicated the price, which 
was four large beaver skins. 
Three -and-a-half point 
blankets indicated a price 
of three large and one 
small beaver skins. 


Made of the very finest 
pure virgin wool, extra 
heavy and large with fin- 
ished edges. 


Practically wind and 
waterproof and will last a 
lifetime. I consider them 
extra good values at the 
following prices: 

4 Point, size 72 x 90"__ $16.50 
315 Point, size 66 x 84" $13.50 
Delivered free in the U. S. 

Send for free sample 
and catalog 


L. L. BEAN 


410 Main Street 
FREEPORT 





MAINE 











s only 8 pounds—strong enough for 
quirements. The prongs on the edges 
sides prevent the grate from being 
entally tipped over. Placed in proper | 

on to draughts the sheet metal ends | 
















CARL ZEISS 
Wide-Angle 
Binoculars 
Magnifying 
Eight Times 


NO OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT BINOCULARS 
Every year increasing thousands of sports- 
men are selecting Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars 
for their many superiorities and enjoyable 
winter and summer uses. Order yours now. 
Catalog and new price list sent on request 


HAANSTAD’S CAMERA SHOP 
406 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 








Send $1.10 for “Back to Nature.” Outpoor 
Lire, Denver, Colo. 





FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 








You Can Sleep Outdoors in Perfect Comfort 


Scientifically Correct 
No dead air spaces to absorb 
moisture and odors. Every part 
can be sunned or washed. 
Weighs 5lbs.;warm as 30 lbs. 
of blankets. No hooks, strings 
or crude contraptions. 
Mirakel = Prism Binoculars; 
genuine Jena; Explor- 
ers 5 oz. with case_ $22.50 
20- Mirakel, workin , adjustable 
to irakel; ‘aceon 
distance 24’; extra $2. 50 


Fiala High-grade .22- cal. combination 
Rifle and Pistol, with 3 barrels. $18 
A $30 Rifle 


Imported and Domestic Shetgune and 


Rifles; Campina, Hunting, Touring, 
Engineering & Exploring Equipment. 
by Let us furnish estimates. 
or 
Felder FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 


E-25 Warren St. New York 


“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 


332 pages; illustrated ; 


$1.90 delivered; circular free. 


Address OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado. 











NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a 68-page monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, fish- 
ing, camping and trapping sto- 
ries and pictures, valuable in- 
formation about. guns, revol 
vers, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get fish 
and game, etc. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The 8 Beautiful Fish and Game 


Pictures shown herewith are 
reproduced on heavy art paper, 
size 9x12 inches, in brilliant 


colors from original oil paint- 
ings by Wm. Harnden Foster. 
On receipt of $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription to National Sports- 
man we will send this set of 


pictures FREE of CHARGE. 


ORDER BLANK 














National Sportsman Magazine, 
276 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the 
National Sportsman and the set of 8 Fish and Game 


s wind shields while the open sides | 
y plenty of air for proper combustion. | 
grate is of high grade cast iron and | 


vithstand any amount of heat without Pictures. 

ing. It is fitted with a 6 inch extension | Name 

can be put on either end or both of | add 
4adaress 









zrate thereby making one 18-inch ad 
h grate at will. 
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YourValuable FurTrophies 
Deserve FineWorkmanship 


IF you are successful this year in 
RC tting a fine specimen you 


W Id like mounted or made ur 

ser dit to Will ard’s, 

Here y« ou get the benefit of long 
experience in tanning and making 


Face a les into rugs, robes, mounted 
Catalo§ 


ads also men’s and women’s 





fur garments. Over So years 
standing in the fur trade assures 
“fg | you of our reliability and best 

Ne rs workmanship. 
BIH Get our FREE CATALOG 
. | giving fullinformation. It shows 
1) 2 how you save 30% to 50% by fur 
nishing the raw hides and having 





them made into a!l kinds of fur 
articles. Write 


your copy. 


H.Willard Son & Compan 


28 South First Street Se — 


TODAY for 





\______ 














LET US TAN YOUR HIDE 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned 
with hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into 
buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse 
or any kind of hide tanned with furon, finished 
soft and odorless, and made into rugs, robes, 
coats, caps, vests, gloves or any garment for 
men and women, 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. Fine 
Fur Skins such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., made into garments of latest 
style. Furs repaired or remodeled. Estimates 
gladly furnished. Send us yourfurs for Summer 
Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. Free Cata- 
log and Style Book gives prices, tells how to 
take off and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world 


572 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















~ Send 25c to Outdoor Life for Radio Broad- | 
casting Map listing all the big stations. 





Dont Buy Traps 


UNTIL YOU WRITE TO 


UNSEEN 


BIG FUR 

SEASON AHEAD! 

Getstarted rig ht; send for new Trap- 

r’'s Guide and BargeinG: atalog of tym og Baits, 

mokers, Guns, all su _— Game Laws; How to 

Grade Furs; M Market Reports--all FREE! Don’t 

be misled in ee why it will pay you to 
write to FUNSTEN before you buy any traps. 

FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 

Headquarters for American Furs 

150 Fansten Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Specimens Wanted for Grouse 
Investigation 


In order that its work may be productive 
of results the Committee for the Investiga- 
tion of the Diseases of the Grouse, formed 
at the last National Conference of the 
American Game Protective Association, 
should have a large number of specimens 
from the entire grouse area, including Can- 
ada, for laboratory work. 

The committee has organized for three 
years’ intensive study, and the laboratory 
work and study of foods will be in charge 
of Prof. Arthur A. Allen, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., and with him will be 
associated Prof. Alfred O. Gross of Bow- 
doin College, Brunswick, Me. Dr. C. C. 
Adams of the Roosevelt Wild Life Forest 
Experiment Station, Syracuse, N.Y., will 
be in charge of census and life history 
studies. 

For study the viscera or entire carcasses 
of apparently healthy birds are desired, as 
well as those showing evidence of disease. 

Sportsmen or others finding dead grouse 


| should send them at once as above direct- 
| ed. These should be sent entire if possible. 


Every dead bird found and each bird shot 
should be examined for external parasites, 
are found, such as the Hippo- 
boscid fly, lice, mites or ticks, these should 
be enclosed in a small bottle and forward- 
ed. The entire carcasses of birds may be 
packed in salt for shipment. When the 
viscera only are sent, these may be hard- 
ened in a formaldehyde solution for a few 
hours and then wrapped and shipped dry. 
In such case the entire alimentary tract 
should be preserved, including the crop. 


Directions TO Co-OPpERATORS 


Supply yourselves with several quart 


| jars and fill them half-full of a 5 per cent 
| solution of 


formaldehyde. You will also 
want for each specimen a 10-inch square of 
cheesecloth or old cotton cloth and a 
strong tag or label. As soon as possible 
after the bird has been shot, open it for its 








Game Refuge Bill Committee 


As was mentioned in Outdoor Life 
last month, it was decided at the con- 
vention of the International Associa- 
tion of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners, lately held in Denver, 
that a committee of five members be 
named to draft a new game refuge 
bill, which will be introduced in Con- 
gress to take the place of the one of- 
fered in the past. The following men 
have been appointed to form the com- 
mittee, and already are engaged in the 
work of framing a new bill: 

George R. Selover, Minnesota, of 
the Izaak Walton League. 

John B. Burnham, New York, of the 
American Game Protective Associa- 
tion. 

David H. Madsen, Utah, of the 
Western Association of Game Com- 
missioners. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, New York, of 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. 

William C. Adams, Massachusetts, 
of the’ International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners. 























full length on the side, taking care not to 
cut into the viscera, and remove the entire 
viscera, including the crop. Place this ip 
the square of cheesecloth and tie it up se- 
curely. Prepare the label, writing in India 
ink or soft pencil, giving the following 
facts: 

1. Name of collector and address. 

2. Exact locality where bird was shot~— 
town, county, state. 

3. Date when bird was taken. 

4. Statement whether grouse are above 
or below normal in this locality. (If you 
have noticed any sudden increase or de- 
crease or other fact that requires more 
than a few words, accompany the specimen 
with a letter.) 

Drop the specimen into the formalde- 
hyde and leave it there for from a few 
days to a week before draining, wrapping 
and shipping. 

It is highly desirable that some speci- 
mens be received in a fresh condition with- 
out the formaldehyde, and residents of 
New York, Pennsylvania, or New England 
who can ship their specimens immediately 
after the death of the bird are urged to do 
so. After tying in the cheesecloth and 
labeling, place in a box, not air-tight, with 
excelsior or crumpled newspaper packing, 
and ship by parcel post at once. 

Where to Ship—Fresh specimens and 
preserved specimens alike should be mailed 
to Prof. A. A. Allen, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. Specimens from New Eng- 
land only should be sent to Prof. Alfred 
O. Gross, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


Upper Mississippi Wild Life Ref- 
uge Being Established 

With $400,000 appropriated for the year 
beginning July 1, 1925, with which to begin 
work, the superintendent of the new Up- 
per Mississippi River Wild Life and Fish 
Refuge has established headquarters at 
Winona, Minn., and is actively engaged in 
locating available lands for purchase, in 
harmony with the desire of the department 
to be in position to carry out the purposes 
of the refuge with the greatest possible ex- 
pedition. The areas to be purchased for 
the refuge are specifically limited to the 
bottom lands between the river and the 
bluffs, which rise precipitously on either 
side from 200 to 400 feet, and the average 
price of the land can not, under the law, 
exceed $5 per acre. This refuge, along the 
upper reaches of the Mississippi, is de- 
signed as a feeding and resting place for 
wild fowl, and as a natural home for fur 
animals. In addition, it is established for 
the preservation of fishes, and of trees, wild 
flowers and other native plants. 








New Bulletin on Game Laws 
Available 

The Legislatures of all the states except 
Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi and Virginia have been in ses- 
sion since the last summary of game laws 
was issued, and many changes in the laws 
have resulted. The government publica- 
tion, “Game Laws for the Season of 1925- 
26,” has been compiled by George A. Law- 
yer and Frank L. Earnshaw, game officials 
of the Biological Survey, and may be ob- 
tained from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., by ask- 
ing for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1466. 





Scientific Anglers to Meet in 
Philadelphia 


At a recent meeting of the National A:- 
sociation of Scientific Angling Clubs, it ws 
decided to hold next year’s casting tourns- 
ment in Philadelphia, the scene of the 
Sesquicentennial International Expositio: 
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G.me Propagation and Conserva- 
‘on Department Established 


ilizing the need of greater work in the 
of game propagation and conserva- 
the Western Cartridge Company has 
established a new department, under the 
rection of Nash Buckingham, well-known 
sportsman, conservationist and _ writer, | 
which will be devoted to the collection 





creasing. 




















Stock Records, Ottawa. 


tered pedigrees.” 








RAISING SILVER FOXES 


IS A FASCINATING AND PROFITABLE 
OCCUPATION FOR BUSINESS MEN 


Wild silver foxes have been practically exterminated 
while the demand for this beautiful fur is steadily in- 


Here is the business man’s great opportunity to en- 
gage in a business that is most fascinating and profit- 
able. A piece of land one hundred feet square will keep 
eight pairs. Canadian National Silver Foxes are as easy 
to raise as dogs. No heavy work—they eat anything, 
no waiting for years for returns on your investment. 
To start right buy 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT INSPECTED STOCK 


Canadian National Silver Foxes are world’s champions at every International Exhi- 
bition, and bring highest prices on every fur market. 


Every fox offered for sale by members of this Association is inspected by officials of 
the Canadian Department of Agriculture, and registered in the Canadian National Live 


Breeder’s registered letters are tattooed in the ears and a Canadian Government 
certificate given with each animal that passes inspection. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, written for 


the man who knows nothing about fox farming 


Canadian National Silver Fox Breeders Association 
Head Office: Summerside, P. E. I., Canada. Address Dept. J. 


“An educational association of two thousand Canadian fox breeders whose object 
is to continually raise the standard of silver foxes and protect the public through regis- 








Nash Buckingham with one of his favorite pals | 


and dissemination of information regard- | 
ing the various kinds of game and its hab- | 
its. Experiments in breeding and propaga- 
tion will be conducted and it is planned 
that the company will establish one or 
more game farms in order to make a care- | 
ful study of this important aspect of the | 
work. Mr. Buckingham and his associates | 
intend to co-operate in every practicable | 
way with existing organizations and agen- | 
sles now doing conservation and propaga- | 






——=TRAPPERS== 
FRIEND of DENVER 


Will pay you the most money for your furs. Try 
FRIEND with your next shipment and be con- 
vinced. Liberal grading, top prices, quickest returns. 
TRAPS at reduced prices. 





tion work, thus stimulating and maintain- | 
ing interest in the movement for more | 





game, sane legislation, fair enforcement | 
and better shooting. 





Jackson’s Hole Elk Increase 

The elk of Jackson’s Hole show a sub- | 
stantial gain in numbers. This good news 
has been announced by A. A. Sanders, state | 
game and fish commissioner of Wyoming, | 
and also by E. W. Nelson, chief of the} 
Biological Survey. According to latest ob- | 
servations there are now between 20,000 | 


eS 


of feed is a growing problem. According to | 
Mr. Sanders 6,000 calves were counted in 
the herds this year, and as only about 800 
elk are killed during each hunting season 
the commissioner believes more could be 
taken with safety to the perpetuation of 
the herd. We should not, however, be too 
opiimistie, and Commissioner Sanders has 
it plain that ruthless killing will not 
lerated. 





Live Bison Available 

yone desiring a buffalo bull may have 
rom the Yellowstone National Park 
of the government, if he can catch 
ind pay the cost. This includes, be- 
express charges to its new home, an 
se of about $80 for crating and trans- 
g from the buffalo range to Gardiner, 
, the shipping point. Applications 
| be made to the National Park Serv- 


Get this new Trapper’s Book. Shows new and 
best traps and supplies, lowest prices. Tells 


how to trap, grade and ship furs, latest Game 

lows. Fur price lists « and dtags--ALL FREE. Write! 
=-— ase ee eee eee eee 

FOUKE FUR co. °s 849 ‘Fouke Bidg., St.Louis, Mo. 

Send Free Catalog and Price Lists described above. 








Vashington, D. C., stating age of ani- — 
wanted, facilities available for their Tose 
and for what purpose the bison are 





1. The government has about 100 State 
ls to spare this year. 














Write today for our FUR PRICE LIST, 


TRAP CATALOG and FUR 
TAGS, ALL FREE 


CHARLES FRIEND 
AND CO., Inc. 


Yea. 
919 ene ~ DENVER, COLO, 


and 25,000 elk in Wyoming, and the matter |¥_—£@§@27$-@-.£$—— 


IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


and want to save big money 

on your Supplies, write to- 

day for Price Lists, Tra 
r's Guide, How to Grade 


Fors Suppl Cate EDEE | ster Boe 


Add Postage 
etc. All will besent Weight 3 Ike, 


MAIL THIS a TODAY 


HILL — eS 

Hill Sia. St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me mt Price Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
Supply Catalog, etc. 
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402 
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Make Big Money 
Trapping 
Fur prices are high -- strong demand here 
in Denver for all Furs from your section, 
Send Today for Stephens’ Big, Illustrated 
Trappers’ Book--Free. Tells how to trap Muskrats, 
Coyotes, Skunks and all other Furs -- Game Laws, 
Grading Rules, etc. -- Real Bargains in Traps, Ani- 
mal Baits and all nece ssary Trappers’ Supplies. 
Save $1 to $20 Shipping Charges on 
Trappers’ Supplies and Fur Shipments -- Get Your 
Supplies and Fur Checks 3 to 14 Days Quicker | 
by dealing direct with Stephens of Denver. | 





Stephens New Paste 
Animal Bait 

A different kind for each 

different animal. Tube $1, 

or 3 tubes $2.50 postpaid. 


GH 
No. 3 Double Spring No. 1 Coil Spring 
Special Coyote Trap. Ea For Muskrat, Skunk, etc. 
49c. Doz. $4.96. Wt.25 Ea. lic. Doz. $1.05. 
Ibs. doz. Postage extra. Wt. 8 lbs. doz. Post. ex. 


Supplies Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Back 
Write Today for Big Fur Book, Fur Prices, 
Market Reports, Shipping Tags--All FREE. 
E. A. STEPHENS & CO. 
828 Stephens Building 
Denver, Colorado 





No. 1 Long Spring 
For Muskrat, Skunk, etc. 
Ea. 12c. Doz. $1.15. Wt 
8 lbs. doz. Postage extra. 


—<G 
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and the HIGHEST 
PRICES for Your 





If you are actually a trapper, it pays to deal with the 
House of Silberman. You not only get best grading and 
highest peters. but your traps this season needn’t cost you 
acent. The best standard makes of traps free. Act while 
this unusual offer still holds good. Thousands of satisfied 
shipve rs! Hundreds of testimonials like these in our files: 

“*Received check on traps. Must have two or three 
ozen more this fall. Get the most for my furs when I 
‘hip to you. Will ship a lot more this fall.’’ 

OA MARSH, Sheridan, Mich. 

“‘Thanks for trap refund. When I need more traps or 
su; plies, will send to you for them. Have shipped to 
different houses, but after this all my furs go to Silber- 
man.”’ R. FRICKE, State Center, Iowa. 

Send today for facts regarding this offer of free traps; 
also free supply list and market forecast, that keep you 
posted on right prices. If you want more money for 
your furs, write 


Ss, SILBERMGN 


331 Silberman Bldg., Chicago 


Trappers Attention 


FREE Sample of North American Animal 
Bait. To introduce our wonderful 
ames Bait, to thousands of new Trappers, 
we will give, absolutely FREE, a generous 
sample—(double your fur catch)\—simply send us 
your name and address, with two cent stamp | 
to pay postage. NORTH AMERIC4N FUR | 
CO., 404-406 Delaware St., Kansa: City, Mo. | 








| had this to say: 


| pers’ licenses w 
| the departmeni to use for propagation 


| bought these splendid “trout” 




















W. C. Bradbury 
only 





W. C. Bradbury 


A stalwart Western figure departed this life on October 2 when Wm. C. Brad 
bury of Denver was taken from us at the age of 76. He was a Colorado pionee: 
coming to our state in ’71, a railroad building contractor and irrigation expert « 
national reputation, and a sportsman and a naturalist of renown. 

For many years he served as an honored an: 
revered trustee of the Colorado Museum oi 
Natural History, Denver, a post which held hi 
deepest and most loyal interest. The museun 
holds within its beautiful confines at Denv: 
City Park probably the largest collection o! 
birds’ eggs in the United States, a gift from 
Mr. Bradbury. This collection comprises mor 
than 4,500 sets of eggs representing almost 900 
species of North American birds. He was gen- 
erous and charitable—a loving and a lovabl 
man whose big-heartedness is evident in many 
monuments to his gifts in Colorado’s public 
institutions, 
Museum of Natural History, where he spent 
much of his time. It was a proverb among the 
museum trustees that whenever a need for im- 
mediate funds was seen Mr. Bradbury’s purse 
strings were automatically loosed. There are 
a few of his type left, and unfortunately 
for our present civilization, they are slowly passing. 

Mr. Bradbury was a member of numerous hunting and fishing clubs in Colo- 
rado, Utah, California and Texas, including the Tuna Club of Avalon, Calif. 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, Luther F. Bradbury of Milford, Mass., 
and George E. Bradbury of Chicago, and two daughters, Mrs. 
ver, and Mrs. G. H. Locke of Milford, Mass. 


and especially in the Colorado 


I. B. Gelder of Den- 











Ricochets From the Game Fields 


British Columbia 
In March, 1925, Charles Shuttleworth, a 
veteran cougar hunter and deputy game 
warden, killed the largest cougar he has 
ever taken. When writing of the kill he 
“Tt was a very large 


cougar. It was killed on the Ashnola 


| Mountains after I had trailed it six days 


and slept out every night I was on the trail. 
It measured 10 feet 4 inches from tip to 
tip, and weighed 200 pounds.” 


Utah 


Commissioner D. H. Madsen has a” 
nounced extensions of the conservat’ 
movement to enable the state to increase 
its output. Outstanding in this program is 
the proposed construction of a new fish 
hatchery with a capacity of some 2,000,000 
fish per year, which is to be located 20 
miles south of Panguitch on Mammoth 
Creek. This is being built largely by the 
cooperation of sportsmen and civic organi- 
zations of Garfield County. The work will 
also include the reclamation of several 
lakes in that district. Rearing ponds are to 
be built in a number of counties, and the 
construction program will be financed from 
the receipts f. 1. sales of furs and trap- 
eh the Legislature allowed 


work. The game farm at Springerville has 
been enlarged by the purchase of six acres, 
which is to be used for pheasant pens, and 
it is hoped that the yearly output can be 
increased from 5,000 to 15,600 in 1926. 
Washington 

I read about the “Daddy of ’Em All” in 
April Outdoor Life and thought you would 
like to hear from this locality. I have 
from both 


trap and gill net, and they went to the 


| cannery and cold storage the same as sal- 


mon. It is claimed by the Seattle Sports- 
men’s Association that steelhead and rain- 


| bow are the same only steelhead have been 


out to salt-water. I have a friend that 
caught three in one day—one 15-pound, 


one 8-pound and one 7-pound, or 30 
pounds in all—all caught on light tackle. | 
know of one stream near here where ther 
are holes where I have seen as many as 
fifty at one time, but they seldom bite— 
Carl V. Burkebile. 
British Columbia 
From the deliberations of the Executive 
Committee of the Provincial Government 
have arisen certain revisions and additions 
to the Game Act, which were finally passed 
on March 19 and included in the gazetted 
reports. It is declared that the province of 
British Columbia is now divided into three 
districts—northern, eastern and western 
The northern district includes the electora| 
‘strict of Atlin, and that portion of terri- 
lying north of the main line of th 
vanadian National Railway, and to the 
east summit of the Cascade Mountains 
The eastern district extends from the sum- 
mit of the Cascade Mountains eastward 
and south of the Canadian National Rail- 
way tracks, including a portion of the Lil- 
looet electoral district, and all the lands 
lying east of a line, drawn north and south, 
astronomic, of Alta Lake, a station on the 
Pacific & Great Eastern Railway. The 
western district includes that portion of the 
province west of the summit of the Cas- 
cade Mountains and west of the line drawn 
thru Alta Lake Station. As separate regu- 
lations have been made to govern in each 
district, sportsmen should obtain the laws 
in effect in the district where they hunt 


California 

The first “pheasant season” ever known 
in California opens December 1 for seve! 
days, during which time the licensed hun'=- 
man may lawfully shoot six of these bi 
in Inyo and Mono counties only. The C:'- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission !:'s 
been busily raising Chinese and Mongo!» 
pheasants in the Yakima Valley of W: 
ington state during the past summer, 
the first carload has been successt\ 
brought to the upper Owen’s Valley «: ! 
liberated, mostly around Bishop. G: 
wardens are on the job to prevent : 
“soonering” before the season opens. 
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Cartos Avery, Editor 





Advisory Board Is Representative 


In the making of regulations in connection with | 

e administration of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, the Secretary of Agriculture is assisted by an | 
Advisory Board, appointed by him from among | 
the leading authorities in the country on game ad- | 
ninistration. 

The board as at present constituted consists of 
wenty-two members, representing state game de- 
ebay sportsmen’s associations and other 

nservation organizations, as well as all geogra- | 

hical sections of the country. The largest rep- 
renenteile is given to the State Game Depart- 
nents, twelve being state commissioners. 

The Advisory Board was originally established | 
n the recommendation of the Biological Survey | 
n order that the regulations issued for the ad- | 
ministration of the Migratory Bird Law might | 
iave the advantage of the broadest possible treat- 
ment, and thus avoid any just claim that the regu- 
lations for the conservation of migratory wild 
fowl were issued thru the arbitrary decision of any 
yne or any small group of officials. 

The board as at present constituted is as fol- 
lows: 

John B. Burnham, chairman, New York, presi- 
ient American Game Protective Association. a 

William C. Adams, Massachusetts, director, “J 
State Division of Fisheries and Game. * 

W. E. Albert, Iowa, State Game Warden. 

Brooke Anderson, Illinois, Camp Fire Club of 
Chicago. 

Alva Clapp, Kansas, former State Game War- 
den. | 

William L. Finley, Oregon, Naturalist, State | 
Game and Fish Commissioner. 

E. H. Forbush, Massachusetts, State Ornithol- 
gist. | 
Dr. George Bird Grinnell, New York, Con- 
































Dryz Silver Foxes 
Pay Large Profits 


Fur Farming is a human need. Get in while |! 
the opportunity is the greatest. Both men 
and women are becoming rich raising Sil- 
ver Foxes. 
in strictest investigation. Endorsed by U. S. 
ond Canadian Governments. An opportunity for 
city or country people. Installment terms if de- 
sired. We will ranch your foxes. The only 
rancher giving a BOND with every pair 
of foxes. It GUARANTEES your profit. 
Write Today for ‘‘A Treatise 
= on the Raising of Silver Foxes’’ 
fae, = Tells how tocare for them; how to build pens; feed; care; etc. 
Gives selling plans. No obligation on your part. Write today. 


DRYZ SILVER FOX RANCH, Ince. 
Room 1809D, 360 N. Michigan Blvd. 








Not a boy's game. Will stand 








CHICAGO, ILL. 





servationist, president Boone and Crockett Club. | 
James F. Gould, Minnesota, State Game and F R AND HIDES TANNED 
Fish Commissioner. | U INTO COATS, ROBES, 
Dr. William : 2 Hornaday, New York, Perma- RUGS, LADIES’ FINE FURS. TC!” 


nent Wild Life Protection Fund. 

Thomas N. Marlowe, Montana, chairman, | Repairing, Remodeling, Penne oa 
State Game and Fish Commissioner. 

Clark McAdams, Missouri, Sportsman and | _WESTERCAMP FUR & TANNING Co. 
Writer. Colorado Springs, Colorado 

yet McLean, New York, Camp Fire Club Reliable Furriers, Tanners and Taxidermists 
yf merica, 


I. S. Myers, Ohio, League of Ohio Sports- ten a F R E E Y? 
men, 


Lee Miles, Arkansas, chairman, State Game HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR RAW FURS 


ind Fish Commission. 
F. M. Newbert, California, chairman, State mh 
: ek A=>p)>TRAPPERS 
t/t) we cuarce NO COMMISSION 


Game and Fish Commision. 
Furs will be in good demand. High- 





Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, New York, president, 
National Association of Audubon Societies. _ 
{. T. Quinn, Alabama, State Game and Fish 








est prices paid—-prompt returns. 


Commissioner. Ou 53 rs of FAIR 
Sam F, . Washington, State Super- r success in 53 yea 
r al Genta tian oe sialic DEMING 1 in America’s greatest fur market means 


so > aroli Sts more money for your furs. Before you send a shipment 
e — Richardson, South Carolina, State Game foaayone, get Gur price list absolutely free. You will 
G. M. Willard, Arizona, State Game Warden. reo eee ne Ae ee eae” 
orge Shiras, 3d., Michigan, Conservationist. 312-314 N. Main Street Dept. 193 St. Louis, Mo. 
> Board meets annually in Washington, D.C., 
considers all proposals and suggestions for | 
nges in the regulations which have come to 1 4 j 
Sureau and makes recommendations to the ‘Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 
tary of Agriculture. Its findings do not con- | A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for farm- 
tn the regulations, but they are in fact given |ers, hunters and trappers. The author answers thou- 


h I ll |sands of questions that hunters, trappers and farm- 
weight, as they deserve, and have generally |ers ask every day, in language which is easily under- 




















followed by the Secretary. | stood. $1.10 postpaid. 
ee Cc by) ey LIFE eee <... — 
. | 1824 Curtis Street mver, Colorado 
How to Plant Fish | eee 
te is a right way and a wrong way to plant Training the Police Dog 
ry and fingerlings. Each species requires a| 
ent method of handling in transportation and | By Frep KOoLiet 


ig, different food, after planting, and differ- 


: ; | The author has spent more than 15 years at 
ivironment, in order to survive. Many young | 


: : trainin olice dogs in Germany and America, so 
re planted which are entirely wasted as they plo lage / —— 


posited without regard to their needs or re- | is an authority om the subject. 

ents. It is not enough that they be merely | Only $1.10 postpaid 

d into the most convenient water. The | —_—- 

for planting should be carefully selected | Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 

| knowledge of conditions requisite fer their | Enclosed find $1.10, for which send: me copy of 


| Training the Police Dog. 
State Game and Fish Department of Ken- 8 . 


has recently issued printed instructions for | 

ng trout, pike, perch, channel cat, bullhead, | Name ‘ 
crappie, and bass. Most of its planting m 

n streams. The instructions follow: 

e young fish should preferably be planted | Address ......... 

ill streams intended to be stocked. From | 






is they grow, or they may be liberated in | Fe LR. eR ea TTD 





vulets they will work down into the main | 1 














GIBBS TRAPS 


“Two-Trigger” “Single-Grip” 

The bestgametraps Lighter, small- 

ever made. The er and better + 

King of them all. than other sin- f 

Millions in use. No gle-grip traps 
“Wring-offs.” No for same ani- 

damage to pelts. mals. 

Does not have to be 

set todrown. Will No. 1. Muskrat, mink, etc., 
catch and kill musk- 25c ea., $2.50 doz. Prepaid. 
rat, mink, marten, No, 2. Fox, skunk, etc., 40¢ 
etc. Will catch and ea., $4.50 doz. Prepaid. 
hold ‘coon, skunk, " 
woodchuck, etc. 65¢ No. 3. Lynx, wildcat, etc., 


ea. (less than dozen 65c ea., $7.35 doz. Prepaid. 
lots); $7.00 per doz. No. 4. Beaver, wolf, etc., 
prepaid. 80c ea., $9.00 doz. Prepaid. 


No broken springs. Gibbs coil springs 
don’t break. If your dealer won't 
supply you send to us. All traps ab- 
solutely guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. Send for free 
catalog. 


W.A. GIBBS & SON 
) Dept. J-11 Chester, Pa. 






gle 


We want your shipments, large or ml 


We promise prompt returns, full market value— 


and REMEMBER— 


when you ship to us, a skin does not have to be the 
size of an elephant to grade number one large. 

We have been making and keeping above promises 
since 1899. Use one of our little red tags on your next 
shipment. It will simply mean another steady ship- 
per for 





JAS. P. ELLIS 
30-32 Mill St. Middletown, N. Y. 
Reliable Quotations Sent Free 
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The 


Great Sportsman Trio 


$7 Value for $5 


Save $2 
The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines 


The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, covering 
every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. 


They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 
writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowl- 
edge on how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. Many stories which 
are later published in book form are found in these splen- 
did magazines—all for the small sum of $5. 


Outdoor Life is published in Denver, Outdoor Recreation 
in Chicago, and Field & Stream in New York. 


You may take the three magazines yourself or have 
them sent to three different names and addresses—which- 
ever you desire. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL—TODAY! 








OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado: 


Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscripticm »o the Great 
Sportsman Trio. Canada, Mexico and Cuba, $6.25; foreign, $7.50. 


Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life 
and Field & Stream. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 


Enclosed $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life and 
Outdoor Recreation. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 


Any of these may be sent to different addresses if desired 


shallow water. or natural spawning beds 
these are known. 

“In transporting young fish, if they come 
surface of the water in the cans it is a sigs ; 
their exhaustion, and the water should be fre 
quently aerated by dipping it from the cans i» th, 
dipper and letting it fall back again from 


siderable height. It is safer to aerate the ster 
placed in the cans at the hatchery points, tl! te 
add fresh water during the journey, the qualities 


of which are unknown. The water in the cans 
should not be allowed to become warm; the tem 
perature should be kept low by addition ice 
broken into small pieces. 

“If the water in the cans containing young fis} 


should be warmer or colder than the water the 
pond or stream, at the time of planting the fish 
the temperature should be equalized by mingling 
the two waters in the can before the fis are 
turned out, as marked changes in the temperature 


may kill the young fish. 

“No more than 10,000 to 15,000 fry, or 3.00 
fingerlings, should be planted in one year in 3 
stream from six to eight miles long, and the fry 
should be well distributed thruout the length of 
the stream, as bunching the plant there is danger 
of exhausting the food suitable for the young fish 

“Fry for fingerling fish should be planted as 
soon as received and never under any circum 
stances be kept over night, without constanth 
watching and aerating the water.” 


Organizing in Mississippi 











The sportsmen of Mississippi are organizing fo: 
| the purpose of securing from the next legislative 
| session of that state a modern code of game laws 
| and the establishment of a state game and fish de 
| partment to administer the laws. At present such 
|laws as there are on the statute books are pre 
| sumed | to be enforced by the county boards of 
| supervisors and local sheriffs and constables. 

The legislature of 1922 established certain reg 
| ulations, created game sanctuaries, and made al 
| state parks and playgrounds of certain dimensions 
game refuges, but without any state agency for 
| ne administration of these acts they must, oj 
| necessity, remain largely inoperative being sub 
| ject to local influences and lack of vigorous state 
| control. 

Mississippi is now the only state in the Union 
without a State Game and Fish or Wild Life Con 
servation Department. The State has important 
| wild life resources which can only be effectivel) 
|managed and conserved by an effective statewide 
| department. 
| 


New York Treats ’Em Rough 


New York is an unhealthy place for game law 
| violators. The Conservation Department of tha’ 
| State employs every possible agency for educatior 
| and propaganda tending to show its citizens the 
| value of its wild life resources and endeavors ir 
jevery way to enlist co-operation and support for 
its constructive program of protection and pro 
| pagation, but does not sidestep its duty in the 
| matter of Prosecution of violators. 
| That a vigorous policy of law enforcement i 
| carried on is evidenced by a recent report of Chief 
|Game Protector, Llewellyn Legge. 
| The report discloses that during the first twe 
| weeks of July, this year, 267 fish and game law 
cases were prosecuted and $5,099.45 recovered in 
| fines, as against 177 cases and recovery of $3, 
| 475. 85 for the same period last year. For the 
| fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 4,803 cases wert 
| prosecuted and fines amounting to $97,994.27 were 
| recovered. This record surpasses any previous 
| year in the history of game protection in New 
| York, or for any other state. 
| Each of the 130 game protectors of the state 
| is allotted 380 square miles of territory and travels 
/on an average 900 miles a month in the perform 
| ance of his duty. Mr. Legge declares that with 4 
| Protective force of 200 and the more intensive of 
| ganization that would be possible with the larger 
| force a much larger percentage of the wilful vio 
|lators would be apprehended. It is apparent that 
|in the near future the recovery of fines and pen 
|alties will be sufficient to cover salaries and ex 
| penses of the entire force of protectors which wil! 
be the first self-sustaining game protective force 
in the United States. 


“No Politics,” S: Says Averill 


E. F. Averill, recently appointed State Game 
| Warden of Oregon, on assuming office issue! 4 
| Statement to the subordinates of his force cone ud 
|ing with these words: ‘‘No political activit) ©! 
}any kind or violation of any state or nat) na 
|laws will be tolerated,” and assures them of «™ 
| ployment “‘so long as each employe does his rk 
| faithfully and efficiently, refrains from every J 
| of political activity and does not violate any 0 
|the laws of the state or nation.’ 
| Mr. Averill evidently considers his depart 
jan agency for administration of the wild a: 
| life of the state rather than a political machi: 
The American Sportsmen’s Platform, ad: 
at the last National Conference of the Ame 
| Game Protective Association, contains this d: 
| tation on the subject of Politics in Conserva 
“We condemn the appointment or retenti 
conservation officers on the basis of pol 
rather than on the basis of training, exper 
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and tive ability. The cause is greater than Fs : ¢ yp 
ae or any party, and is in essence non- | la An ae 
an s ; . | 4 ‘= 
pe In general, the parties have realized this A by, iS = 
fact in general they have given their support Kf )) Py Fy a) 
age ures designed to conserve the country’s eA | uy 
wild for the benefit of its citizens. We com- | 0 
met advancement of this principle not only | 
in state and Federal legislation, but also in the | 
administration of laws, both local and national. | 

“y cs is and always has been a blight on the | 
administration of the nation’s natural resources. | 
Politics promotes incompetence and offers no en- | 
couragement to preparation and training for tech- | 
nical service. Administration of the wild life re- | 
sour f our country must be regarded as a pro- 
fess not merely a political job.” 


Down With the Dynamiter 


A fish dynamiter has recently been convicted 
and sentenced to two years in the penitentiary in | 
Missouri. It is said to be the first case on record 
in that state of the infliction of a penitentiary sen- 
tence for any infraction of the game and fish laws. 

Dynamiting is considered a capital crime among 
sportsmen and justly so as it causes wholesale de- 


struction of young and adult fish alike and de- Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


serves the severest penalties. In his determination FH SCHAUFFLER . Presiden¢ 
the “fear of God”’ into that class of viola- | HUNTING 








Where America’s foremost sportsmen meet 
You'll see the V L & D KNOCKABOUT 
Francotte’s marvelous hand-made Belgian 





t [ON AVENU. Gun. For field or trap this gun has no 
alll ey ms : 349 MADISON AVENUE 2 a Wied ahh Lt tp 
tors Commissioner Kieth McCanse will have the FISHING New York Crry superiors. The prices are American. 
hearty support and co-operation of all good citi- CAMPING a 








° ° | Ve > 
zens. Let the Missouri slogan from now on be: Dept.E 


‘Down with the Dynamiter.” 


n “ s 2499 
The “Written Permit” Law 
The new game law of West Virginia contains | 

a provision requiring all persons to have in their 
possession while hunting or fishing a ‘‘written 
permit from the landowner or lessee of said land : ’ 
ior permission to hunt thereon and he shall, on | With fine Gerard 6x Scope, : 
demand, exhibit the same to any officer of this - barrel, a Ibs., 5-shot magazine. Accurate. 
state, or to owner, tenants or lessee on any land mips eiageor teint calibre only. 

i is hunting or fishing.”’ ast chance to own one of these fine outfits at this low price, as lot is nearly gone and 
— pe ah rerio A of <n law the no more can be had. We have sold over 350 to satisfied customers from Maine to Alaska. 


z . ae . Per Names of owners in your locality on request. While they last, $42.50; a few pre-war made, extra 
State Game and Fish Commission has announced finish stocks, $47.50. Shipped C. O. D. subject to examination on receipt of $5 M. O. If cash is sent 








It Never Can Happen Again— New 8mm. GEWEHRFABRIK 
TELESCOPE MAUSER $ 4? 5 0 














that in hunting and fishing on unenclosed lands its || with order, 25 cartridges free. S.P. 8 mm. cartridges, $8.50 per hundred. Not Sold 
enforcement be left entirely in the hands of the Rifles on time payments; $2.50 additional to cash price. Payments $10 monthly. = — 
landowner unless a game protector is reuested by BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON lealers 





the landowner to go upon his land to make an} 
arrest for such trespass, The Commulasioies a. (OC nn nn nn nn ne eee aaa ——— aes 
strues the law to be under the jurisdiction of civil | 
officers, rather than the game protection force, 
nd its order concludes with this instruction to 
wardens: 

“You are directed, therefore, not to interfere 


before the winter freeze-up. 3 ars’ experience. 
Free Banting agi ec. Write TERRELL'S AQuATic 
with, or arrest persons hunting or fishing upon os ~ “ 
any unenclosed lands, when such persons are pro- 


“ a lock, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
vided with license and are otherwise abiding by 


the law, or unless instructed by the owner of the H.&R. p22 
land so to do.” | naw “ ae 
Any other construction of the law would re- —, 
uire the game protective force to devote practi- IMPROVED HUNTER MODEL 
cally its entire time to acting as guard for private Foe ene pet anomhgg Lb ae f 
seein whe ° »pe ds s . Be 
property, rather than guardian of the game and dest ned and balanced, accurately 
enforcers of the game protective laws, which | rifled. Shoots .2 short, ‘2 long and 
would not be consistent with the purpose of the | long rifle cartridges. Double action, Gold front 


ame warde : . sight, 7-shot, 6-inch barrel; blue steel, large walnut 
game warden service. There is a tendency on the | && 0's) Ceptional value. SEND NO MONEY. Pay 


















MORE DUCKS COME 
eC If jour ride food for them—Wild Rice, Wild 
elery. fi 


lant now — your last chance this fall 














GREAT OPPORTUNITIES IN 
DENVER AND THE WEST 


For a western position, secure your training in a 











part of land owners to favor laws which would 7 : Reta Secale Tinine Denver school. 

compel the state to guard their property against | Sy aise of canes beak Gn ace One thousand positions filled last year. Write for 

tresspass. While wanton vandalism and malicious | with orders, WE pay postage. catalog. 

injury to property must be sternly dealt with, law | U.S. IMPORTCO. Dept. H-31 124 University Place NEW YORK BARNES COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 

abiding sportsmen should not be penalized as a| 1425 Glenarm Street Denver, Colo. 

~ for the misdeeds of the “black sheep” in the | = aie. laticad 

ock. WSN SS SSA AN = Z 
Many states are faced with the same problem | \ LZ2>2-°-Tir LiL = AA Ws 

and the situation calls for the exercise of wisdom | \ A — = : * \2 

and discretion to avoid the enactment of drastic | \ WX ; eA t ve _& iS 

laws which will deprive the fraternity of honest | Ny F : he FA 

sport of all opportunity to carry a gun orrod| § Y) , tne Ai : 

and cree! or follow a dog. Solution of this prob- | d : Tk ; es Sthe SLORADO 

em must take account of the rights of landowners | Z ? 


to exemption from annoyance by vandals as well | ta: aS ‘ 
as the rights of American citizens to a reasonable | ; F 2 (x) 
use of ‘= ° 


wild game and fish whether it be found 

















m private.or public lands. | 
es | : ‘THE MOST PARTICULAR 
Consolidation of Superior Forest |Z 1 Os, Fgh. @ pap retorts ne anen 
Phin that cag Paces of the Superior Wy) : : f f : 1S PRODUCED IN OUR PLANT 
Nati ‘orest in Minnesota are very irregular, ; 
that rest is in several separate tracts, that | ALL ILLUSTRATIONS AND 
Many els of privately owned land are in-| // Y t COVERS MADE BY US™. 
clude hin its boundaries and that considera- —_ - FOR SALE Facsimite PAINTINGS OF 
Ne a not included in the forest lie along the | WXWar THE GREAT WEST, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Cana boundary, isolated from other private | if ely / Wat 525 Fourteentu Sr DENVER 
and inds has occasioned a strong movement | ’ y } PHONE CHAMPA = /1-572/-22 
tor solidation of the forest. 
S ills have been before Congress but no | 
acti as yet been taken, owing to disagree- 
nas the extent to which the consolidation 
= ind opposition on account of fear for 
the local county and municipal revenues. | 
% nce was recently held at Two Har- | = 
: when the matter was fully dis- +d ’ 
Sn a tentative agreement reached. A res- = es ee Me MT | ee we. 
* > adopted approving a consolidation IN 4 <A ii] NUH i a 
“ob 1 straighten the boundaries and include 5) aR, ited 27> a . 
e the border waters as described in the 7; PRO ! i CT 
iller Bill. nt ay off =e 
4 erior National Forest is nearly all oe / ci 
4 Superior State Game Refuge, one of 
‘ iportant wild life sanctuaries in the - 
‘ is a wonderfully attractive recreation we 
frequented by thousands of canoeists| NS OY \€?23BAZBERRLU[LZZ”~C’p-7 \DIIGUIXK* 
rs te Me ene eae: \\ SXCCZZXSS@EG"7"\" MAAK 
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New German Luger 
Automatic, .30-cal., 
4-in. barrel, 
9-shot - 

New German pre .82 Auto., $10.00 


New German Ortgie .25 Automatic $ 8.50 
New German Mauser Auto., .32-cal 13.50 
New German Mauser Auto., .25-cal 11.50 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame 
.22-cal. Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel 27.50 


New Smith & Wesson Military and Po- 
.82 or .38-cal., 4, 5, or 6-in. bbl. 27.50 


12-Gauge 1897 Winchester Pump $41.25 
12-16-20-Gauge 1912 Winchester Pump, 48.75 
12-Gauge 10A Remington Pump 45.75 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic Pump 55.25 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Savage and Colt’s .32-cal. Automatic...$138.50 


Colt’s Army Special, .38-cal. 20.00 
S. & W. Military or Police, .38-cal. 22.50 
Colt’s Police Positive, .32-20 18.00 


Colt’s Army Special, 6-in. bbl., .32-20. 20.00 
Colt’s S. A., 5-in. bbl., .32 and .38-cal. 20.00 
Winch. Pump Gun, Hammer, Mod. 97.. 22.50 
Winch. Pump, Hammerless, Mod. 12... 30.00 
Remington Automatic Shotgun 35.00 
Winchester .25-20 Carbine 20.00 


AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 
Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of 


examination. We ask a deposit of $1.50 
on Rifle and Shotgun orders 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. 


19" 


Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 
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animals. 1 


“Remington” “ 
on the blade is your r 


quality. 


NATIONAL | nNatIONAL 
SPORTSMAN | *202tS*AS 


isa monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trap- 
ping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
revolvers, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
best places to get fish and 


ete. Biggest 


value ever we 
offered in a sporting magazine. 


And Here’s the Right Knife for Trappers 
A Remington knife especially designed to meet the ex- 
acting rec uirements of the trapper of small fur-bez — 
he slender blades of Remington superior qua 
ity steel have strong, durable, keen-cutting edges. The 
sharp points are shaped just right for slitting and trim- 
ming around the legs, assuring a good clean job. 


handle; two 


long slender 
blades. Steel lining and bolsters. Both for 


Length—3% in. 
: losed, 





ame 


ntee of 


Special Offer: \Y nan a fort a sshole year on receipt of 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
277 Newbury St. 





























close 


will send this knife and National S arta 
1.00. 





Boston, Mass. 
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scars 


com] 


style, 
and stock 





85 
prepaid 


Here is a handsome French, imported, Monte Carlo 


solid leathe 


act, A case 
risk injury to your gun. State barrel ge wanted. 


Sent prepaid anyw here in the U. A. on 
receipt of price. Money-back pik ~ don 


Baker & Kimball, 38 South St., Boston, Mass, 






have separate compartments, preventing 
and scratches. Low foreign exchange ac- 
counts for unusual price. Strong, durable and most 


r case. Both ends open. Barrel 


you will be proud to own. Don't 














$7 





PLUS 25c 
POSTAGE 


q A true long-range glass; extra 
am powerful and at a small price. 


Sportsman’s Binocular 


7 Hinged boty; fine lapidary 
ground achromatic lenses; ad- 
justable focus. Case and shoul- 
der straps included. Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 
Wonderful Bargain 





Department 





Conducted by Georce HEBDEN Corsan 





ORTHERN game bird breeders must | 

have all their winter quarters ready 
this month for next month’s occupancy. 
Just before Christmas, last year, a terrible 
cold spell came down from the Far North, 
reaching even the southern California 


| orange groves. At Joplin, Mo., which is 


just above the Oklahoma border, the ther- 
mometer registered 18 degrees Fahrenheit 
below zero, while at Edmonton, Alberta, 
the lowest was 43 degrees, altho in some 
. ‘ 3 . 
places in Colorado and in Montana, 60 
degrees below was experienced. 
How did the weather at Joplin and Ed- 


| monton affect the birds? At Kdmonton, | 


wild turkeys roosted outdoors either in un- 
sheltered trees or in sheltered roosts where 
the wind did not reach them, thru all the 
bad weather, and they all bred last spring. 
Can you beat it! At Joplin, Mo., crown 
pigeons lost their toes and _ vulturine 


| guineafowl lost their feet. They were froz- 
| en off. Strange to say, Australian doves 





Franklin Sptg. Gds. Co. N24 S3'e 5! 








| and Nicobar pigeons came thru all right, 
| without a touch. The doves and pigeons 


roosted on perches, while the quineatow! 
and pigeons were made to roost in hay, in 
doors. However, hay is cold and pest 


| have a sediment or layer of hay seed and 


hay dust at the bottom or birds’ feet will | 
be sure to.freeze. You can prove this for 
yourself by getting into a haystack, as I 


| | ofte n did when a boy, and going to sleep. 


There is too much ventilation about hay; | 
| the air passes thru too easily, as it does 
thru straw. Soft hay and soft straw are 
better. If you have hay seed and dust at 
the bottom of the hay, the birds will | 
scratch down to this and come safely thru | 
terribly cold nights. | 
Some birds hate to roost on the ground | 
while others, such as Chinese pheasants, 


| quail and grouse, will prefer to roost on the | 


| and other hot countries if you protect their 


| the winter, if you protect their feet and 


ground. The ground will keep such birds 
warmer than a broad shelf filled with hay. 

Make no mistake about one thing: arti- 
ficial heat means T. B. for your birds. You 
can acclimate almost any bird from Africa | 


feet, as you can the black swans from 
Australia and the ducks that go south in 


protect them from the wind by enclosing | 
the north, east and west sides, as well as | 
the tops of their shelters, leaving the south | 
only open. In the northern states and 1 
Canada, openings in the south side of the | 


| shelters should be made, as for windows, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





covered with wire netting instead of with 
glass. Then on cold nights, when the tem- 


| perature is far below zero, a burlap cloth 


can be thrown over the openings. 

Hardy pheasants, geese, turkeys, grouse, 
quail and partridge should be out of doors, 
free, to roost either outside or in open | 
sheds, as they desire. They can look after | 
| themselves. Peafowl, however, must be 
| gotten in on cold nights by feeding them 
in the barn or shed, knocking down the 
roosts and compelling them to roost in the 
hay. Peafowl will roost outdoors and 
freeze their feet. They hate to perch in- 
doors but they must be made to do so on | 
nights colder than 10 degrees of frost. | 

When a bird has frosted or frozen feet | 
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HUNTING SCALE 


(Pat. by J. A. Mc( 


Why guess? Y 
friends will only 
when you tell ther 
estimated weight of 
trophy. With ar 


ing Scalesin your k 


killed on yourtrip 
will be convincing. 


using small hook 
ring, 40 pounds, 


folded the scales oc 
@ space the size 
sandwich. 


Price $2 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE Hunt. 


Nap- 


sack you are prepared 
to give them the exact 
weight of the big game 


That 


Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; ca. 
pacity ofother side when 


and 


Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, 
weighs only %4 pound, 


With the hooks and rings 


yet 


cupy 
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1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 











THE MINDS AND MANNERS 
WILD ANIMALS 


By DR. WM. T. HORNADAY 


OF 


Just off the press of Chas. Scribner’s Sons; 


330 pages; liberally illustrated; $2.60 
paid. 


post: 


No sportsman or naturalist in this country 


need be told anything about Dr. Horn 


For many years he has been recognize 
America’s greatest protector and studen 


aday 


d as 


t 


our wild life in all its forms. The following 
chapter titles suggest the contents of the book 


The Language of Animals, The Most Ir 


atelli- 


gent Animals, The Brightest Minds Among 


Animals, The Mental Status of the O 
Utan, The Mind of the Elephant, The M 


rang 


enta 


and Moral Traits of Bears, The Mental Traits 


of Birds, The Wisdom of the Serpent. 
Training of Wild Animals, The Morals of 


The 
Wil 


Animals, The Laws of the Flocks and Hers, 
Fear as a Ruling Passion, Fighting Among 


Wild Animals, Wild Animal Criminals 
Crime. 
Order now from 


and 


OUTDOOR LIFE Denver, Colo. 














TRAP TAGS 


Brass Tags with your name and address 


stamped in the metal. Rust-proof 
will last indefinitely. 


and 





© Name and Address 











ALL ORDERS FILLED IMMEDIATELY 


12° Or moses, O€CH.~ 2.25. $ .03 
WORE. cd oe Sale .95 
Serer. 2. Sa 1.9 


Carrying charges prepaid. 
Be Sure to Print Your Name 
Address Clearly. 
TRAP TAG COMPANY 
2935 Quitman St., Denver, Colorado 


Enclosed find__..-...... for which pleas 
ne eae Trap Tags 
ne ee See Nee ee SEN 
POGUES os catnive det tnetdldganpckwewe 





and 


4 
end 
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ut in the snow to run about or lie 
n it for a while; then place its feet 
ld water, and they won’t lose them; 
se, they will be sure to do so, losing 
ymetimes even the whole foot or 
t S. 
of the gallinaceous birds that are 
tender are: fireback pheasants, argus 
pheasants; painted partridges; ocellated 
turk green peafowl. Some that are 
semi-hardy are: peacock pheasants; vul- 
guineafowl; wood pigeons; Nicobar 
chacalacas; blue peafowl; valley, 
and Gambel’s quail. Some that 
irdy are: bob white; mountain quail; 
Chinese, Amherst, Reeves’s, versicolor, 
Swinhoe, impeyan, golden, black-back ka- 
leege, English pheasants. Some that are 
very hardy are: ruffed grouse; sharp-tail 
grouse; prairie chickens; blue grouse; cap- 
ercalzie; dusky grouse; sage grouse; ptar- 
migan; Mongolian, silver and brown-eared 
Machurian pheasants; Hungarian part- 
ridges; blood partridge; wild turkeys. 
Among the waterfowl, the tender ones 


dow 
in it 
oth 


toes 


bot! 


So 


Im y 


are bh 


are: all teal; widgeons; bluebills; old 
squaw; black neck swans; comb shel- 
drakes; canvasbacks; rosy bill polchards; 


Orinoco geese. These must be protected 
from freezing water by having a steam pipe 
running thru their pond. They should be 
placed in a ventilated greenhouse. Some 
of the semi-hardy are: most of the wild 
ducks; muscoveys; Hawaiian geese. In the 
hardy class are all the swans except the 
black neck. Those black swans that are 





acclimated are all right but those just ar- | 


rived from Australia should be placed in 
the semi-hardy classification. Then, 
Cereopsis, Egyptian, Magellan, Canada, 
Hutchin’s, brants and mallards. The very 
hardy waterfowl are: snow, blue, white- 
front, bean, grey lag, Ross’s geese. Such 
birds can be left out of doors in the cold- 
est weather, if they are protected from the 
winds. 





Of course, these birds that are out of | 
doors all the time, running around, quar- | 
reling more or less, require good feeding. | 
Corn and oats for the waterfowl, with 
plenty of fine, sharp gravel; alfalfa and 
hay also as they will want roughage. Keep | 
a box of bran handy as it will do them | 
much good. 

Winter feeding for the pheasants: Kaffir 
corn, maise, Sudan grass seed, flax, hemp, 
sunflower, unhulled rice, buckwheat, fat 
oats, bran, chopped alfalfa, charcoal, bar- 


ley, rve, and sharp grit, all mixed together. 
Keep wheat and corn from them. Of 
course, they can eat plenty of food during 
the extreme cold weather but don’t leave a 


lot on the ground as it always draws the 


pesky sparrows, rats and other vermin 
around 

There is quite a difference in the disposi- 
tion some birds. If you find any that 
are too quarrelsome and inclined to ham- 
mer tie other birds, pen them by them- 
selves, ut once, before they do any killing. 
You notice that Reeves’s and silver 
pheas cocks will be this way, especially 
In a ‘ll yard. Also the Egyptian geese 
and st of the sheldrakes, during the 
bres season, will battle to the death. 
But all reports I have received, most 
Ran ds are gregarious in autumn and 
Wint nd merely quarrel more or less. 
TI ely fight to the end. 

( ercial game bird breeding, state 
Rar d breeding, and game bird breed- 
Ing pleasure and hobby, are here to 
st have finally reached the conclu- 
Bi game refuges alone are not suffi- 
Cle keep up the supply of game for 
th ng demands of the country. Then, 
too 1ave found that game birds have 
th ise besides that of being shot for 


; we have discovered that game 





TRAP FurR vor 
BIGGS 


BIGGS at Kansas City 
specializes in furs from 
your section and will 
pay the highest market 
prices to get them. We 
can pay you more for 

furs because of our low 

expense and efficient sell- 

ing methods. 

'o trappers who wish to make their 
season’s connection NOW, we are furnishing 
Traps at reduced prices. Also Guns, Baits, 

io, ete. Write at once for Special Bargain 
Catalog and ‘‘Trappers’ Exchange.’’ 


, Mail Coupon Today” 


E. E. BIGGS & CO., 
488 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Send me your latest Fur Prices for my section. 















i 
a 
Also ‘ “Trappers’ Exchange’’ and Bargain Catalog 
a of A al Supplies and Mail Order Specialties g 
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Hunting Big Game With 
ana in Africa 


By Er M. Shelley 
Author of 20th Century 
Bird Dog Training 
Mr. Shelley writes of his 
five years of exciting hunt- 
adventures in Africa, 
years of which were 
spent with Paul J. Rainey, 
famous American sports- 
man. His thrilling adven- 
tures after lions and other 
big game will interest you 
from beginning to end. The 
book contains over 200 

pages. Edition limited, 


$3.10 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 





Learn Furcralt 


At Home, Evenings, in Your Spare Time 


Be a furrier. Learn by mailto repair 

and renovate furs; also to make u e 
kinds of fur garments. Wetea 
mall fur making, cleaning, a 
ing, renewing, glazing, ironing and 
fur storage. Easily and quickly you learn 
our secret processes. Uncrowded field for 

men and women. Big profits await you. 


$390 an Hour 


Greatest of all opere time employments. 
Fascinating work. Highly pleasant and prof- 
itable, no peddling. Earnings begin within 
days, and constantly increase. ands 
fur garments need Furcraft Service 
right now in your community. 


Go Into Business! 


Earn while Fg Ly learn, then opena fur shop 
or store. in business for yourself. We 
show you how and help you get started! Here 
is the open door tofinancial independenceand 
a life business—a truly wonderful opportu- 
nity. Investigate this high class = pooner 
Now, Today! Write for illustrated 


on BooK 


Tells you all about this greatest “ — 2 iyene 
oney Making Businesses. 
9, 
























et into this uncrowded I 
eld, where big profits await 
Opportunities in every neigh- 
erheod. Be first. z 


heok and get complete details. 
‘@ free. obligation. Write today. 


NORTHWESTERN FUR CO. 
1648 Sunderland Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


The Modern Rifle 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, dealing 
with strictly modern weapons and their loads, 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 





an 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 pages; Cloth, $1.35, postpaid; Leathe: 
$1.85, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 











DENVER, COLO. 














larly at $2.50, b 











straight-shooting, keen-eyed guardians of exas Frontier. 
cloth-bound. As our supply is limited, beteer rush your order 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Address _ 


Order for Christmas Now—A aise $2. 50 


Six Years with the Texas Rangers 


We have a limited number of copies of this very popular book, which sells regu- 


Price of $2.50 printed on jacket of cover. An ideal Christmas gift. A book that 
will appeal to everyone interested in Western life. It is the most absorbing narra- 
; tive yet written on this subject. Describes in detail the great gun fight that wiped 

out the Sam Bass gang, the most thrilling tale ever published in 
range life completely. It will grip and hold ves from start to finish, detailing with vivid realism the life of those hard-riding, 


SSSSESSSSKASSSSASSS TTI SSKEASKSEHE SHEETS SSSEK ESTAS SSSSST SSE SEES SEER ESET HET ESET EE REESE Ee eeee eee eee 


Enclosed find $1.90 (or send C. O. D.) for “Six Years with the Texas Rangers.” 


Book for $1.90, Postpaid 


1875 to 1881 
By CAPT. JAMES B. GILLETT 


ut which we are selling out at a special price of $1.90, postpaid. 


form. Covers 


Illustrated with photos of Western frontiersmen. 332 pages, 
by return mail, Either C. O. D. or cash with order. 














THE STOR 


AND OTHER 


There are many people who will agree that a real 
as can be found, and all such will delight in this u 
dogs as few do. In these stories are humor, pathos 


Sandy's “golf dog,” 
who ‘ “held his point” while a whirling snowstorm 
terest and life. It is a book that contains the compa 


that are to be found in dogs such as “Jack,” “Pal, 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 





A Regular $1.65 Book for $1.15 Postpaid 


By HORACE LYTLE, Author of ‘‘Breaking a Bird Dog’’ 


is a dog, airedale, collie, setter, or hound. Here are an unforgetable gallery of dog portraits; 
able airedale who 7% butter cakes and who fought to the death with a vicious Eskimo 
Bruce, who was allowed in the championshi 


Enclosed find $1.15 (or send C. O. D.) for “The Story of Jack.” 


Y OF JACK 


DOG STORIES 


ly good dog story is as fine a piece of entertainment 
nusual group of stories, written by a man who knows 
and real drama, and in each one the chief character 
s jock, the lov- 
og in Nome; 
match as caddy; Old Frank, the setter, 

nearly buried Lise: and others equally vivid with in- 
nionship, the affection, the heroism, and the good sense 


“Old Frank,” and the rest. 
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‘This fascinating 


business offers you 


REAL MONEY 


HERE is real enjoyment as well as 
good profits in raising Windswept 
Quality Silver Foxes. It is interesting 
outdoor work, requiring no previous 


experience. The important thing is to 
get strong, healthy foxes with good 
pelts. Windswept Quality Silvers are 
scientifically selected, fed, mated, and 
cared for. Ourtwelve years’ experience 
is at your service in helping you make 
the largest possible profits. 


Write today for full details of our 
four plans which make it easy to get 
started, even though you own no land 
or do not want to leave your present 
occupation, 





2904 Windswept Bldg. 
Nyttendecson, Jefferson Co., N.Y. 


























birds keep down the injurious insects of all 
kinds. The only pests that escape these 
alert-eyed birds are the chestnut blight 
and the San Jose scale. These two terrible 
pests are too small for birds to destroy. 
One requires an insect to control its rav- 
ages, while the other must be bred out by 
immunity. 


Game Breeding Queries 


Would waterfowl eggs shipped from Northern 
Alberta reach Maryland in condition for hatching? 
Where do you get those rare grafted nut trees 
which you mention in your articles? How much 


| marsh is required per 100 waterfowl?—R. U., Md. 


Answer.—If there is no delay in transit, the 
eggs would hatch if they were not dropped or 
otherwise abused en route. J. F. Jones of Lan- 


| caster, Pa., is the only man having the rarer kinds 


| of nut trees. 


I should think an acre of good rich 


| marsh would be sufficient for 100 breeding erg 


| 


but this is as thick as they should be.—G. H. 


Would Colorado be a good state in which to 
breed the blue fox, say at Buena Vista? Where 
could I buy blue foxes to the best advantage?—J. 


| E. M., Calif. 


Answer.—The blue fox is a sea level animal and 
altitudinal changes of either animals or birds af- 


| fect them far more than do climatic changes. To 


take a sea level animal and put it high in the 
mountains, or vice versa, generally means failure. 
It might not with foxes, but it has happened with 
other animals and with some birds. It would be 
interesting to know if foxes are susceptible to al- 
titudinal change, as are deer, quail, etc. The 
Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., could inform you where you 
could procure blue foxes. Breeders should adver- 
tise in Outdoor Life.—G. H. C. 


Where can I get a book on pheasant raising? 
Can pheasants be raised at Evanston, Wyo.?—R 
R. B., Wyo. 

Answer.—You can obtain a book on pheasant 
raising thru the Game Breeder, 20 st 42nd 
Street, New York City, by H. K. Job, who has 
written about his work for the Audubon Society 
at Lake Amston in Connecticut. Many varieties 
of pheasants will do quite well in your section; on 
account of the dry season in the spring and early 
summer should do especially well but you will 
want to be careful to select the hardier varieties. 
—G. H. C. 


I have a space 30x90 feet in my back yard 


| which I wish to enclose for bird breeding. Could 
| I mix quail and pheasants in this space? What 


kind of pheasants should I have?—K. M., Mich. 


Answer.—I would not mix quail and pheasants 
in so small a space but would have quail only. 


| Have a fence of 1l-inch mesh at the bottom, 2 


feet high; above that, 4 or 5 feet of 14-inch mesh. 


| Over the top of the pens have a 2-inch mesh so 


1 CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks’ | 


time. Can teach any reader of this magazine how to 


Write for particulars. N. A. Hadley, Stan- 
11- 


get them. 
stead, 


Tl. 





World-Famous 
Prize Winners 


HERE is probably no other livestock 

industry in which one strain is so 
overwhelmingly dominant as Borestone 
is among silver black foxes. 
Let us send you a complimentary copy 
of ‘‘Fox Facts & Figures,”’ an interest- 
ing, conservative discussion of fox farm- 
ing, its great profit possibilities, 
valuable advice to those considering 
entering this fascinating business. 


ORESTONE 


“The Only Undefeated Fox Ranch’ 


Borestone Mt. Fox Co., Pasadena, California 





an 





that the snow will not stay on it and break it 
down, as would happen with 1 or 1%-inch mesh. 
In such a space as you mention, I would breed the 
rarer varieties of quail, such as Mearn’s, Gam- 


| bel’s, Douglas, San Pedro, rather than the cheap- 


er varieties. You could also breed Nicobar pig- 
eons, bleeding heart doves, etc.—G. H. C. 

Can game birds be raised profitably? If so, 
what kinds could be raised in Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania? What kind of capital and experience is 
necessary to start such a farm? What other fur- 
bearing animals, besides silver fox, can be suc- 
cessfully farmed? Where can I get information 





| on this subject outside of your department?—L. 
2. 


B., N. 

Answer.—Most certainly. Almost any kind of 
game bird can be raised in Northwestern Pennsy]l- 
vania, as that section is protected from the bit- 
ter cold winter winds by Lake Erie. Broad-leafed 
evergreens will grow in that section. The land 
should be inexpensive, as the cheapest kind of 
land is suitable for game farming, but you will be 
under considerable expense for fencing, as well as 
in establishing winter quarters. As far as expe- 
rience is concerned, you cannot have too much of 
that; you must work from the neck up in game 
breeding. Better start in gradually. Besides sil- 
ver fox, you could raise cross fox, blue fox, mink, 
muskrat, beaver, skunk, black raccoon, but I am 
writing on fur bearers this winter. You could ob- 
tain H. K. Job’s book on game bird breeding as 
I have advised R. R. B. You could also get val- 
uable pointers from Jack Miner’s book on birds. 
i. c. 











Aerothrust Engine Company 
Quits Business 

We have been asked to announce that 
the Aerothrust Engine Company of La- 
porte, Ind., quit business in April, 1924. 
The machinery was sold, the plant and 
patterns were scrapped, and but few repair 
parts remain in a storage room. 












| sail gsc eoee se a) 
live stock. Write for free particulars and pr 

MAPLEWOOD SILVER FOX RAN( 
Dept. O. L. 


BOUCHER BLACK SILVER foxes are the 
breed twice a year. One of the most prolif 








of foxes in the world. Buy your ups from good 
foxes that have produced pups twice a year 


means greater annual returns. Two ranches 
periment station. 


cordia, Kan. 





Silver Black 


“ pair paid me $4 


i five pups ever. 
seve 


year 


i sale. 
ranch them for you 


=! Cass Lake 








weeks’ time. a 
how to get them. Write for particulars. 
ley, Stanstead, Quebec. 


Conover, Wisconsin 


Boucher Silver Fox Ranche 
Big Profits in Raising 
,000 the 


rst year; since then have had 


pairs of pups fromthis 
and other prize winners for 
All registered. Cay 


Registered Alaskan Foxes $1500 apair, ie eight es 
High-gradeCross Foxes $150 apair,uy, He °!" 
Tanana Alaskan Fox Farm, Steamboat Springs, Calo zi 


I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from four 
| i Can teach any reader of this magazin 


W. A. = DA 
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Thave 


Write for prices 
J. T. GARDNER, Sr, 


BORIS 3 


Minn al an 


C. I 
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Pedigreed Government Inspected 


Silver Foxes of Quality 


BUY NOW TO BUY RIGHT 


Big Money in Raising Quality SILVER FOXES 
Our Foxes radiate quality—are bred right, raised 
This means your guar 


right, and are sold right. 
anteed satisfaction. 


Write us for information, prices, terms, 


Canadian Silver Fox Farm, Hamel, 


Registered 


W.R. I 


San L 
New I 








etc. 


Minn. 





Kills Catarrh Germ 
In Three Minutes 


Chronic catarrh, no matter how bad, 
now 
yield instantly to the amazing discovery 
This drugless 


and cases of bronchial asthma 


of a French scientist. 





RAPPO VON 
POLIZEL AKe 
a 





method called Lavex kills the germ in 
three minutes, yet is positively harm- 
less to the most delicate tissues. Your 
head and lungs are cleared like magic 
Sufferers are relieved in a single night. 

To prove it and to introduce Lavex 
to a million sufferers in one month, I 
offer to send a treatment free and 
postpaid, to any one who will write for 
it. No obligation. No cost. If it cures 
you, you can repay the favor by telling 
your friends—if not, the loss is mine. 
No matter what you have tried, just 
send me your name and address for 
this generous free treatment and prove 
that you can be rid of catarrh. 


W. R. SMITH, 5479 Lavex Bldz. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


—_ 








Trapping, Tanning and Taxiderm! 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for fam 
e author answer 
sands of questions that hunters, trappers and farm 
ers ask every day, in language which is easily unde’ 


ers, hunters and trappers. 


stood. $1.10 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, ‘ 


FUR FACTS (Ahern) 

A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuab 
$1.35 Postpaid. 

Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, 


SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FAR 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$2.35 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breed’ 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illu 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, 
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CONDUCTED BY EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 








fete) 1) 8 31) 


Safest dog for children. 
Any age, any color, imported 
stock. Send for description 
and free lists. 


JEFFERSON WHITE 


POLICE DOGS 


BORIS | No. 426087 (Strongheart strain). Excep- 
ynal imal; splendid disposition ; dark wolf 
ne a black ; 19 mos. old; 28 in. high; 

ght 85 Ib. Send for photograph. Price $200. 
female pup, Lady Louise V, No. 485875, 

y Boris; 3 mos. old; well marked. Price $50. 


C. E. HOILES Jr., Greenville, Illinois 

















W.R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 











DARE- DEVILS 
lute one-man dog. Fierce with strangers. 
unters, best guards, pals, p'ayfellows for 
Litter registered pups for sale. Imported 
at stud. Send for folder. 


RED TOP KENNELS, O.L., Teague, Texas 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 








RAPPO YON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEL AKO834026 SZ72782 


POLICE DOGS 


red, ranch-raised. Not back-yard pups, 

g working type, worked on stock and 

Our only entry in the last Denver show 

e firsts in his class of 80 dogs, including 

rican-bred. He was sired by our “Flock 
Belearza.” 


OZONE KENNELS, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Russian Wolfhounds, 
Irish Wolfhounds 
and English Grey- 


hounds 
for hunting or pets and com- 














panions. Grown dogs or pups | 


ready for shipment in each 
bi Some well trained on 
coyotes. 


GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 


Enslish Springer 


Spaniel Puppies 


Be large, upstanding, black and white 
Puy by Imported “Horsford Fred’; he by 
ha m ‘‘Horsford Hetman’—Dam blood 

hampion “‘Horsford Harbour,” double 
Flint of Avendale” 
ord Hetman.” $50 up. 


LAFFOQN, 329 Westport, Kansas City, Mo. . 
si aes | in color, and tho not of the strictly bench- 


| show type, they are nevertheless very hardy 


Black Curly Coated 
RETRIEVERS 
Handsomest of all retrievers; 
perfect gundogs;nowater too 
cold or rough; grand house 
dogs. We import and breed 
theh highest class of registered 
stock. A fewfirst-class bitches 
and prize-bred puppies gen- 


© Jerally for sale, Satisfaction | 
| are bench shows. 


guaran 
, KNYSNA KENNELS 
— 412DundasSt., Galt, Ont.,Canada 


| springer is a hunting or gun dog. 


and double cham- | 


The English Springer Spaniel 
Editor Outdoor Life:—The quickly 
achieved and widespread popularity of the 


| English springer spaniel in America is 
| here to stay. Note how at the 1922 West- | 
| minster Kennel Club Show, New York, 
only one springer appeared. And how at | 


the same club’s 1925 show, sixty-six spring- 
ers were benched! Or a greater number 
than the total of cocker spaniels benched, 
and this latter breed has been bred in 
America for over half a century. This is 
all the more gratifying when one considers 
that the Madison Square Garden Show is 
the barometer indicating the likes and dis- 
likes of the doggy men of this continent. 
The very taking appearance of the 
springer, combined with his beautiful and 
affectionate disposition, no doubt have been 
a big factor in endearing him so rapidly to 
the hearts of the sporting dog fraternity. 
Certainly for the family man, no breed 
has a greater claim to the hearthside than 


| these handsome spaniels, for with them 


even the babies of the household are safe, 


and no amount of teasing by the children | 
would ever induce them to bite. This can- | 
not be said of several of the highly ex- | 


ploited breeds of the day. 

Of course, first and foremost the English 
And 
every man, woman or boy who goes afield 


| with shotgun or small rifle can make good | 
| use of a springer. This holds good no mat- 
ter in which part of the country the hunt- | 


ing is done. Whether in the hills or prairies, 


| wooded lands or marshy wastes, the hunter 


will find an eager and willing ally in the 
springer. First of all as a dashing worker 
within a limited area, so that game flushed 
will be shot at easy range. Then as the 
best and fastest retriever of all feathered 


and furred game. It is particularly when | 
the game is only wounded and runs away | 
to hide, that the springer shows his real | 
value. Setting his nose to the ground when | 
ordered on, he speedily locates the fall and | 
with great pace trails his quarry, collecting | 
it and returning with a rush. There is no | 
other breed of spaniel that can compare | 
with him in this respect, and this is prov- | 
en wherever field trials are held and the | 


different varieties of spaniels compete, for 
the English springer has consistently de- 
feated all of the other divisions of the span- 
iel family. 

Naturally some strains of blood show up | 
better in their work than do others, and I 
have seen this proven many times. I have 
in mind one family of springers in particu- 
lar, which always has shown me the most 
marvelous scenting powers, and now in the 
fourth generation I have bred, they are bet- 
ter than ever. These are black and white 


and active dogs of medium size. 


I have always maintained that the fu- | 


ture of the English springer must lie in the 


field, and that field trials will always be of | 
infinitely more value to this breed, than | 


Because to make of them 
a strictly bench show variety would be a 
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Field-Trial Champion Dan of Avendale 


Wanted—600 Local Agents to sell _ Springer Span- 
iel Puppies, Brood Matrons, Stud Dogs | Trained 
Springers, $65 to $500. Send “for new lists. No duty on 
our dogs. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Canada 
World’s Largest Breeders of High Class 
English Springer ye 








English Setter Puppies SALE 


Ch. Cole's Blue Prince Il 
English Setter puppies by Ch. apes s Blue Prince II and 
out of best br matrons are for sale. ese puppies will 
make splendid dogs afield and can be shown on the bench 
in keenest competition. 


C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 











PURE-BRED BEAGLES 
Setters, Pointers, Coon, Fox, Opossum, Varmint 
and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs farm raised. Ref- 
}erence: Harrison Deposit Bank. 


E. R. GOSSETT, Cynthiana, Ky. 


Fifty Very Fine Light, Dark and Silver ne 


‘German Police Pups 


| Sired by imported trained prize winners; guaranteed 
| safe delivery; sent on approval; have pleased hundreds 

since 1914. At stud: Edwin Von Saalich Rudelsburg, 
| son of International Grand Champion Dolf von Dusten- 
| brook. The best blood lines in America. Pups by him 
| for sale, $30 and $35. 


DR. ALMKLOV, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 


bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 
piesready forshipment. 
Prices reasonable. Catalog 10¢ 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
Davis, Prop. 
Cimarron, ansas 


‘REDBONE COONHOUNDS 


| Registered black-and-tan puppies. Both par 
are selected dogs from one of the best kennels in 
| the South, and are tried and proven game getters. 
If you are looking for breeding stock and real 
hunters, this is your opportunity. $25 each. 

| JOHN M. RUSS, Bretton Hall Apts. 

Norwich and | High § Streets Columbus, Ohio 


‘THIS DOG COLLAR 
(Your Name in Gold) $ 
—SEND NO MONEY— 
Pay postman plus postage 
on arrival. State Size. 


KENNEL SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. X Fitchburg, Mass. 


nts 


Attention, Sportsmen! 
OAK GROVE KENNELS of INA, 
ILt., is the home of high class 
dogs. We are offering coon, 
skunk and opossum hounds that 
are cold trailers and tree bark- 
ers. They are real cooners and 
deliver the game. Have plent 
of first class rabbit hounds wile 
will please themostcritical. Also 
offer best of pointers and set- 
ters, beagles, fox-terriers 
Choice young dogs and pup- 
pies, ten days’ trial. Descrip- 
tive price list ten cents. 
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ALL DOG OWNERS ~~ 


Feeding the sporting dog, be he Bird Dog, 
Hound, Terrier, Retriever—or whatever 
the breed—is a very important problem, 
for his condition has a great effect upon his 
work. It has been found that there is noth- 
ing to compare with our convenient foods 


Ken-L-Ration & Hemo-Ration 


which come in cans all ready to serve. 

All meat used in these products is inspect- 
ed and passed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (Est. E-67). 


Upon request we will send a 1-lb. can free 
to any reader of Outdoor Life 


CHAPPEL BROTHERS, Inc. 
ROCKFORD 


ILLINOIS 














KASKASKIA KENNELS, HERRICK, ILL. 


Offers Coon and Fur Hounds, 3 to 5 years old, that 


vill hunt and stay treed on coon, opossum, skunk and 
min ’rice $50 each. 2 and 3-year-old, trained on 
»ypossum, skunk and mink, yh each Yearlings and 


$25 


der, just beginning to tree, 
Rabbit Hounds, guaranteed to tient and drive rabbits 


to death, 1 to 3 years. Beagle stock, $20; Foxhound 
tock, $20 

Fox and Wolf Hounds, hunters, trailers, tonguers, 
dead game, 2 to 5 years, $50 each. 1 and 2 years, $25. 


Have the leading strain 6f Hounds. State sex, size 


and color, Ten days to try them, and if they don’t 
uit you, return them prepaid and I will return every 
enny of your money. -Half cash with order, balance 
Cc o.D REFERENCES: Anywhere 1 am_ known. 


(irder from this ad. Prompt shipment guaranteed. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES 


From high-class, experienced ——. Whelped 
Tuly 1. All dead grass. Males $35, females $25. 
Papers furnished. 


LAWRENCE RODINE, Stratford, Iowa 








Polk Miller’s famous dog 

book on diseases of dogs. 
Instructions on feeding, 

care and breeding with 

symptom chart. 

Also Senator Vest's celebrated “Tribute to 
a Dog.”’ Write for free copy. 48 pages. Our 
free advice service will answer any ques- 
tion about your dog’s health free.Write fully, 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
1209 East Main St. RICHMOND, VA. 




















Supplied Liberty Magazine with COLLIES 
for the $50,000 dog contest. One of the many 
to receive a STERLING Collie shown here. 








Is your boy having this dog experience? 
A BOY NEEDS A DOG 


EDWIN L. PICKHARDT, Box 1000, Peoria, Ill. 


| 
} 











| crime. This has been done with the cocker 


spaniel in America and with what unhappy 


| result! I submit that the majority of the 
' cockers have joined the top group of span- 


iels so far as utility afield is concerned. But 
I see that some worthy men are bestirring 
themselves in the interests of the working 
cocker, and endeavoring to revive in them 
some of the ancient glory of the breed as 
workers. Very laudable are these efforts 
and field trials are the best vehicle in which 
to proceed along the road to genuine 
utility. 

Not that I want to see bench shows abol- 
ished, because they are the only means by 
which the springer men can reach the huge 
bulk of the public and mayhap interest 
them in the springer, creating an interest 
that, once kindled, will never die. For 
mark ye, I have never known a man to 
abandon for good the springer breed, when 
once he has owned and bred them. 

Field-trials could very easily be held in 
different parts of the country and besides 
being a glorious outdoor sport, they show 
very plainly and convincingly to the gen- 
eral public, how the great annual waste of 
wounded game can be prevented thru the 
use of springers in hunting. 

An annual waste which runs into millions 
of head of game! Those of us who are con- 
stantly working for the conservation of our 
game resources should bear in mind that 
the liberal education of the hunting public 


Cocker Spaniel Puppies 


Champion bred. Many noted dogs in : 
SIRE CH. OBO DONATELLO—DAM Us 
KOKA CHUMMY. True Cockers, like +} 
puppies, hunters will appreciate. Just the 

next season’s hunting. Healthy and brain 


H. M. BUTLER, Villard, Minn 





English Springer Spaniels 
Imp. Horsford Invador at Stud—Fee $50 
E. K. C. 58429—A. K. C. 467782 


For Sale—Pups from $50 up. Some ready to work 


| this season. One litter of 17 ready for delivery Oct, |, 


P. H. O’BRIEN 
73 West Park Street BUTTE, MONTANA 





GERMAN POLICE DOGS 


in the use of finding and retrieving span- | 


iels would prevent the huge economic loss 
that occurs each fall and winter. The 


truthful hunter knows that a large propor- | 


tion of the game he hits is never found. 
Whether it be ducks, rabbits, pheasants, | 
quail, woodcock, snipe, grouse, prairie 


chicken or partridge that he shoots, the 
legged or winged or partially disabled game 
soon disappears from sight and defies the 


find same. Very few pointers and setters 
are of use for this work even on land, ler 
alone in water. This is strictly the work of | 
spaniels or retrievers. And a good springer | 
can earn his year’s keep in the first hour’s 
shooting on an opening-of-the-season day. 

I know many good sportsmen who would 
hunt around for an hour rather than walk 


of quality. Pure-bred and farm-raised. Shipped any. 
where on approval. Pups $30 and up. 


S. A. REKEDAL, Cooperstown, N. Dak, 


BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


BEAR DOGS 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
WESTERN RAISED 
Fully trained dogs and well started 
young hounds F ALE 
JA. SEX 
Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 








Tree Dogs 


1925 
1926 








Complete Game Laws of every 
State and Canada mailed FREE 
on request. Mighty handy for 
ready reference. 


© 


FREE ax 180 








EALERS IN DOC HAPPINESS 
WEST PLAINS, MO. 

















Dog and Black Fox Insurance 


Policy covers death from any cause, theft 


| and loss by escape. 
efforts of even the keenest-eyed hunter to | y P 


Lowest rates 
LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, Illinois 





HOUNDS and HUNTING 


away and leave behind them say a wounded | 


grouse, unfound. In an instant, had they a 
trusty springer by their side, the game 
would be collected and the hunter be on 


his way. It is a matter of educating the 


| hunting public to the use of these dogs, for 


only a handful of us have been shooting 
over springer spaniels in the past. It has 
been a difficult task, this enthusing of 
large numbers of dogless hunters. But, 
thank God, during the last three years the 
work has gone on apace, and the cause of 
the English springer spaniel gaining 
ground. 
national importance. He can 
cent of the game now being squandered 


each year 

What part will you take, Mr. Ardent 
Sportsman, in telling those who do not 
know these facts? In telling those hunters 
who are ignorant of the uses to which this 
grand breed can be put? In reminding 


is 


As a game-saver he is a figure of | 
save 90 per | 





those careless hunters who bring home only | 


a quarter of what they destroy, that with a 
springer they could bring home ALL of the 
bacon? 

If you owe to unborn generations of 
sportsmen the preservation of our vanish- 
ing game resources, if you have at heart 
the propagation and conservation of feather 
and fur, then you have done your country 
a good turn by adopting an English spring- 
er spaniel as your steady hunting compan- 
ion! E. CHEVRIER. 

Can. 


A a Magazine for the Red Blooded 
Sportsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 
the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 


Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decator, Il 








FoR YOUR DOGS and PUPS 







ae 4 or oi 
Offer of 


5 tbs. at 7Sc or ‘10 tt ibs. at $1.2: 
Shipped, prepaid, anywhere in U. cf 
Literature 


PERFECTION. FOODS CO. 
Post Bidg., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


— 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, manzé 
and general debility. You will notice the 















difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50. 
DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N.Y. 





The Collie in America 
3y EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 


| Kennel Editor of Outdoor Life and well-kn 


| 1824 Curtis Street 


Only $1.10 postpaid. Outdoor Li 
Denver, Colo. 


authority. 
ing Co., 





ALL ABOUT AIREDAL#!5 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books. Every eda 
owner needs it for constant reference. 
A book of general information valuable to 4 
and owners, breeders and fanciers, illustra — 
selected photographs of noted dogs and rar — 
Price, Cloth, $2.10; Paper, $1.20 


Outdoor Life Publishing 


Denver, 
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Thank You, Dr. Wyatt | 


Outdoor Life:—In the Dog De- | 


of the May issue of Outdoor Life, | 





ry | an article by Dr. Allen Bone- | 
br: Washington in regard to salmon | 
poison ng of dogs and I am wondering if I | 
mig this opportunity to add further | 
wo! his interesting letter. 

I ime interested in the problem of | 
salt poisoning among dogs and foxes |} 
after a number of owners had brought | 
their animals to the University of Oregon | 
Medical School, Portland, suffering with | 
this disease. There seemed to be nothing | 
with which to treat the animals with en- | 
tire success so I undertook to make the 
‘ase my research problem in connection 
with the medical course. | 


The experiments have now been carried 
jut over about two years, with the use of 
many laboratory animals. I feel at this 
time positively assured of the results which 
have been obtained and which are very 
briefly, as follows: | 

The poison follows the eating of raw 
salmon flesh. After much experimentation, 
a chemical extract has been successfully 
determined which has proven to be an im- 
munizing factor. In our laboratories, no 
dogs which have been treated with the sub- 
stance have been affected in any way by 
the subsequent eating of any quantity of 
raw salmon. Young animals were used in| 
all experiments. | 

Here on the Pacific Coast the problem 
has been a very extensive one and it is to | 
be hoped that dog owners will be able to 
profit by these experiments and _ insure | 
their dogs against this common disease by | 
the simple process involved. 

It is true that some old dogs do not seem | 
\o be affected by eating raw salmon and I | 
im led to believe that they have, during 
their life time, succeeded in immunizing 
themselves by eating the flesh in such 
quantities, or in recovering from an attack 
of the poisoning, as to insure against fur- 
ther ill effects. However, the mortality 
percentage is far too high even to permit 
‘he suggestion of the use of such a method 
ol Immunization. | 

hope that this information will be of | 
value and use to the readers of Outdoor 
e and to dog owners in general as well. 


Lif 
Tuos. D. Wyarr, B.S., M.S. 


Ore 





| 
Salmon Poisoning in Dogs | 
Editor Outdoor Life:—On the Pacific | 
there is a long-established belief that 
sulmon is deadly poison to dogs, and | 
theory has been proven to the satis- 
of most dog fanciers. 
Ever year great schools of the different | 
of salmon come out of the Pacific | 
nd asvend the rivers of the Pacific 
the spawning beds. They enter all 
creeks and tributaries of the riv- 
xo as far as there is water enough | 
i to swim and finally deposit their 
eggs the gravel. After completing the 
of spawning most of the salmon 
their carcasses lie in the bottoms 
pools and along the banks until 
ed and the remains are carried | 
the running water. 
| these dead salmon lying around 
for a dog to get “salmoned,” and 
does not know of it until the first 
appear, which is generally from 
ven days after the dog has eaten 
m. Then the dog begins to droop, 
become dull and clouded, he re- 
it and loses all interest in life. | 
tion of the sickness is generally 
ee weeks, a slow wasting away 
h comes to relieve the sufferer. 
! have never used a scientific ex- 


1 
i) W 








able prices. 














Champion Bero 
of Elm 


view 


EAST AVE. 


‘Strong Heart Police Dogs 


Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von Hoheluft 
and other noted dogs at stud. Pups for sale at reason- 


‘*You can pay more, but you can’t get a better dog”’ 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 




















Lacy or nae acre HHS 





Hound Puppies. 





accomplished. This is the way we have done it. 


THEIR PULLMAN SLEEPER— ALL ABOARD TO SUMMIT 


These puppies at 20 days old are in their pullman berths ready for their long journey by pack-horse 
over the developing grounds of the Maxwell-Lodge Blooded Stock Husbandry, consisting of more 
than 250,000 acres of mountains, where they have the never-freezing waters of beautiful Lake Chelan 
in winter, with its elevation of 1100 feet to the great summit of over 8000 feet elevation, with its 
perpetual snow and glaciers for their summer playground. All this supplied with every element that 
the Great Outdoors possesses for the development of the best All Dog in existence. This has been 
For prices, etc., address 


MAXWELL-LODGE BLOODED STOCK HUSBANDRY 


Twisp, Washington 











Beechgrove 
Springers 
FOR SALE— 





Two litters, 4 and 5 months, at winter prices. 
Best of field trial breeding and sires and dams 
are real hunting dogs in the field or water on 
game. They are priced at special prices to close 
out before winter and other spring litters come 
on. For particulars write 


Grand Forks 


T. E. BARBER 
North Dakota 














a 


SUPER-AIREDALES 


The big husky kind, famous all 
over this continent for Brains, 
Courage and Usefulness. Also 
winning at prominent shows. 
No phelennts beuedine:, bat each 
mating carefully studied. De- 
scriptive sales list andliterature 
free. 


LOU HOLLIDAY, Victor, Mont. 


HERMOSA KENNELS 


(REGISTERED) 

5495 Federal, Denver, Colorado 
English Setters, Llewellin Setters, Point- 
ers, Police Dogs and Doberman Pinschers. 
Prices remarkably low for highest quality 
pedigreed stock. 








CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 
(EXCLUSIVELY) 
“CHESACROFT-BRED” means Perfec- 
tion in Chesapeakes. Puppies only. Males 
$75. Females $50. Catalog and particulars 
on request. Ch. Chesacroft Drake at stud. 
CHESACROFT KENNELS, Reg. 
Lutherville, Maryland U.S.A 


POINTER FUTURITIES 


Destined to make real shooting dogs. Sired by 
Ch. Comanche Zig Field, Ferris Proctor’s Frank, 
Tip of Joyouse, Whitted’s Dusky Bimkins; dam 
by Ch. Comanche Frank, Ch. Jno. Proctor, Ch. 
Broomhill Dan, Kanawha Gilt Edge, Ferris’ Mani- 
toba Rap, Gary’s Flashlight. Pups whelped Janu- 
ary and February, weigh 40 to 50 lb. Brood 
matrons and shooting dogs for sale. Send for list. 


J. ROLAND DEAN 











LOU HOLLIDAY’S | 








Spartanburg, S. C. | 


FOR SALE 


Springer bitch Ch. Winnebago Watchiul II of 


Avandale. A liver-and-white bitch by Ch. Spring- 
bok of Ware x Nell of the Carnies. Price $550. 
SPRINGER and COCKER puppies and grown 


stock usually ready for immediate delivery. Some 


fine brood matrons in whelp for disposal. 
WINNEBAGO KENNELS, Reg. 

Box O-153 Oshkosh, Wis. 
Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Gifford, Owners 


SPORTSMEN 


Coonhounds, Redbones, Black-and-Tans and Blue- 





ticks. Cold trailers and tree barkers, stayers with 
the grit. 

Walker Foxhounds, Wolfhounds, Deerhounds 
Opossum, Skunk and Rabbit Hounds. No trash. 


Strictly square dealing. Write 


LEO ADAMS, RAMSEY, ILL. 





FOR SALE 


My pack of big-game dogs, either sey 


gether. Bred and trained by Lou Holliday of Victor, 
Mont Lou’s Politician, Airedale, age 2 years, regis- 
tered, $75. Revilla Queen, Airedale, age 4 years, reg- 
istered, $75. Rex, Airedale pup out f bot air, 
partly trained, $25. One black-and-t 7 
old, $50. Or the entire pack for 

grown dogs are trained on lions, 





These dogs have seen lots of experience 
at these prices. 


BUEL H. CANADY, WINSLOW, ARIZ. 


FOR SALE 


Twenty Springer Spaniel Puppies, sired by 
Port of Avendale and Rivington Valentine, 
out of champion-bred bitches. Nice litter of 
unregistered pups, priced reasonably. 


John Stewart, Minot Spaniel Kennels 
5 Ninth Street S. E. MINOT, N. DAK. 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 






























‘ Try Millers once <a you'll always use them. res your 
dealer. If he cannot supply you, send 10 cents for trial 
package of each of our products. Mention dealer's name. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD ¢ co. 
Creek, Mich. 

















Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “‘C. P.” 
for WORMS 

100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 
The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK- 
WORMS. A specific for “‘Running-Fits’ and 
“Sore-Mouth.’ Guaranteed to remove worms 
following any other remedy. Correct dose her- 
metically sealed in elastic capsules. 

Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 

CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 

Free booklet describing other remedies 


HelpYour Dos | 


to be a happy, cheerful 
companion. You will find, 
at every Drug Store and 
Pet shop,GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG 
MEDICINES for every dog affection and 
our book, sent FREE, will tell you many 
things you should know about your dog. 
Write, address Dept. EV3 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO. , Inc.,119 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 


LECTYN 


A METABOLIC FOOD 


Builds Healthy, Robust Dogs 


A teaspoonful of Lectyn each day 
mixed with the regular feed will 
work wonders with your dog. It 
prevents Distemper, Rickets, Poor 
Coat, Small Bone Formation, Acid 
Milk, Neurasthenia. Lectyn can 
be fed to pups after the sixth day. 
Keep Your Dog Healthy 


Special Offer — 30 Days’ Feeding $1 


CLIP COUPON—MAIL TODAY 


PEPE LELI LILES ELE TET EEE EEE EEE EEE TET EET a) 
LECTYN PRODUCTS CO. 

208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Inclosed $1. Mail trial package of Lectyn. 


[. 





























Name 
Street 


a State 











planation of the cause of the poisoning, 
the theory commonly accepted is that it is 
the phosphoric content of the flesh and 
blood of the salmon. It is also believed 
that the poison is contained in the black 
blood which is coagulated along the back- 
bone of the salmon when it is killed, but 
experiments have shown that the clean 
flesh, without any trace of this blood, will 
cause poisoning. It is also maintained that 
the human system is subject to the same 
poisoning if salmon is eaten that is not 
thoroly cooked. I do not know this to be a 


| proven fact. 


| saimon, 
| diately. 


If it is known that a dog has eaten raw 
treatment should begin imme- 
The first step is to administer a 
strong physic. One of the favorite remedies 
of the old pioneers on the coast is to give a 


| strong infusion of chittim bark (cascara 


sagrada) in warm milk. Calomel is often 
used, castor oil, in fact any powerful laxa- 
tive will have the desired effect. Care 
should be taken not to overdose the pa- 
tient, as many dogs are killed in this way. 


| The laxative should be followed with plen- 


ty of fresh milk, with a little sweet oil. 


| Pills made of black gunpowder and lard 


are another cummon remedy to follow the 
laxative. The main object is to keep the 


| bowels open and moving, as the effect of 


QYou have nohome ifyou have no dog) | 


the poison seems to be extreme constipa- 
tion or paralysis of the intestines. In ex- 
treme cases, after the definite symptoms 
begin to show and the dog refuses to eat, 
copious injections of castor or sweet oil are 
resorted to and this treatment coutinued 
until the bowels are opened. 

To make them immune puppies are fed 
small pieces of clean raw salmon and treat- 


| ment is begun immediately. This is re- 
| peated, increasing the size of the piece of 


| salmon poisoning is unknown. 
has developed a race of dogs that is im- | 


salmon until the animal becomes immune. 
(Cooked salmon will have no bad effect on 
a dog.) Often the pup dies during this 
process, but the majority are saved. In 
Alaska the principal food at certain times 
of the year for the native dogs is the raw 
flesh of the salmon and such a thing as 
Heredity 
mune. Jo—E WHARTON. 
Ore. 


A Suggested Distemper Cure 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with inter- 
est in the March number, page 233, your 
article on dog worms and distemper. 





I have been using carbon tetrachloride | 


for two years. It is no doubt the most ef- 


| fect remedy for hook worms, but I consider 
| it very dangerous to give, inasmuch if a 


capsule should break in dog’s mouth it is 
very apt to cause suffocation. 

For the good of the dog world I want to 
pass on a treatment for distemper of dogs 


that was given me by J. B. Monson, Jr., of | 
McClellanville, S.C. Since knowing of this | 
| treatment I have not lost a dog from the | 


| disease and have no more fear of it than a 


flea. 


As soon as I notice a dog coughing, gag- | 


ing, running of the mouth, and other symp- 


| toms, I give a dessert spoonful of melted 
| lard (not hot) and 10 drops of spirits of 


turpentine, and turn the dog loose. Usually 
if taken in time one dose will suffice but if 
dog does not improve fast, give another 
on third day, and so on until cured. With 


| puppies under six months I give five drops; 


over six months and under a year seven to 
eight drops. I think it more effective if 


| given on empty stomach. 


Of course, all dog owners should know 


about having good clean houses if the dog | 


cares to go in, but I don’t bother if I see 
them sleeping out in good weather. 
T. C. Lucas. 


a 











By W. A. BEVAN : 


—. 





Have just received a sample copy of Outdog 
Life and noticed your answer to a question aboy 
snakes swallowing their young when alarmed, | 
do not pose as an authority on snakes, and as] 
am not a subscriber to your magazine I may } 
butting in where I have no right. Nevertheless | 
wish to tell you of an experience that I had sey 


eral years ago. This is not something that } 
heard about, but something that I saw mys¢l 
When on a small creek in Shelby County, Ke 
tucky, on a hot summer afternoon several yean 
ago, I raised a large flat rock that was lying o 
the bank some 6 feet from the water’s edge. Up. 
der it I found a large brown water snake and; 
small one. One was about 3 feet long and th 
other about 10 inches. Suddenly the large oy 
opened her mouth and in went the little one, thes 
the old snake proceeded to crawl away, I picke 
up a stick and gave her a crushing blow on th 
head. As her head mashed there was a squirting 
sound and out came the little fellow at the othe 
end. That is one case where the young snake ma 
a complete trip thru her alimentary canal an 
made it in record time. I caught the little on 
and kept him in a box for several weeks. This 
may be the exception that proves the rule. I har 
heard of similar occurrences, but have seen on} 
this one. Pardon me for taking this liberty, by 
the temptation was too great.—J. L. Turner, Ky 

Answer.—You owe no apology for writing t 
me and in no sense are you butting in. Yow 
letter is not a whit the less welcome because yo 
are not a subscriber to Outdoor Life, because m 
interest in the things of the great outdoors is m0 
entirely mercenary and I can safely say the sam 
for the owner and editor of Outdoor Life. Wha 
I have stated that no naturalist has had satisfa 
tory evidence that snakes have ever swallowed 
their young, “satisfactory evidence’’ should & 
construed as “proof.”” There have been thousand 
of statements similar to yours made by peopk 
whose veracity is beyond question tho the accw 
acy of their observations is sometimes open t 
question. While everything which the technid 
herpetologist knows about snakes is against tk 
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theory that snakes swallow their young to prote! 
them, and positive proof is lacking, the questi 
must remain an open one. The scientific man « 
cepts nothing without proof and will not be dog 
matic = his denials in a matter of this nature- 
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THE FIGHT 
Samuel Hubbard watched and photogt 
the Berkeley (Calif.) hills this fight to * 
between a king snake (with white rings 
blue racer. The latter was slowly but 
| crushed to death. 
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ements under this head are inserted 
TEN CENTS A WORD PER 
ADERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICA- 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 
R, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, 
annot afford to keep an endless number of 
wunts in this department. Each number and 
unts aS a separate word. Copy should be 
vy the first of each preceding month. For the 
n of both advertisers and readers we require 
submit as references the names of two repu- 
ersons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR 
I = read monthly by thousands of sportsmen— 
: all walks of life, distributed all over Ameri- 
you will find this classified advertising the 
t and most effective you can buy. 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


LION AND CAT 
HUNTING 


Harold Elkins, son of the late Steve 
Elkins, and Ernest Miller are now pre- 
pared to make reservations for guiding 
parties this winter for lion and cat 
hunting in Arizona and New Mexico. 
They have the best pack of dogs now 
used in such work. 

Also handle parties in Montana, Idaho 
and Wyoming for goat, sheep, elk, bear, 
deer and other game. 


ERNEST MILLER 
Elkhorn Ranch Bozeman, Mont. 



































RANCH LIFE IN 


ARIZONA 


The land of sun. Spend the winter out of doors. 
Fine saddle horses, beautiful trails, round-ups, 
camping. All modern comforts. 


For booklet and photographs write to the 


SEVEN DASH RANCH 


Johnson, Cochise County, Arizona 














New Way to Hunt Big Game! 


Amazing new method. Take a bottle of Buck-Lure 
along and double your chances. Guaranteed to kill 
human scent and give an attracting odor. Bottle for 
the season—$1.50. Money backif not satisfied. 
BUCK-LURE COMPANY 
CLAYTON, MICH. 


on 





FISH HUNT 


ACKERMAN’S Sportsmen's Guide 


1213 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohie 
Dealers or Direct 50c per copy 





BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 
























0 of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 
een ‘unting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS 
; EASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ng in West. Best of reference, including editor 
Outdoor Life, 

SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 
___ Birds and Animals 

FE s—$5 each. Walter Soldan, Seventeenth St., 
= ng, W. Va. 

RI .E RABBITRY, Flemish Giants, New Zea- 
a —— hares. Mairkranz Rabbitry, New 
FF Ss, YEARLING FEMALES, trained_ratters; 
y, ng ferrets for hunting rabbits. C. E. Crow, 
_ on, Ohio. 11-2 
Ri CUBAN GAMES 
Se ‘noeamest, fastest and 

= Ing of all pit gam 
ri nost beautiful of all” 
F ; Send for catalogue, 

1 er Feb. 15th to July 

© setting of 13, 

. SEW. MEANS [i 

: -oncerd, N. Carolina G5 


at the | 
INSERTION | 
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The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 

uai Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


WOLF AND COYOTE EXTERMINATOR—Science 
of trapping. Two baits draw coyote into trap. 
wards’ Formula and simple instructions. Got 39 
coyotes December, $526.50. Kindt Sheep Co., range, 
Rawlins, Wyo. Got 45 coyotes January, February, 
March, Richard Ringling ranch, White Sulphur 
Springs, Mont. References. For 
George Edwards, Clyde Park, Mont. 




















1 AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT AND 
CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING. 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. AlsoCOTTON TAILS. By the 


PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL Co. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 











FERRETS FOR DRIVING ats, 
game from their dens; we have white or brown, large 

or small males, $4; females, $4.50; pair, $8. Will 

ship C. O. D. amywhere. J. Younger, Newton Falls, 

Ohio. 

FERRETS FOR SALE—Brown or white, 
small, either sex. Only the best stock. W. 

New London, Ohio. 

FERRETS, HAND-TRAINED, regular 
Charles Gallagher, Spencer, Iowa. 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


\\Native and Mexican Bobs 
‘\Limited number for late summer 
*\and fall delivery. All young stock 

offered subject to prior sale. 


Reserve them quickly 
M. E. BOGLE, Pascagoula, Miss. 


RID ECK AND FANCY pheasants, partridges, 
quails, wild turkeys, peafowl, wild waterfowl, doves, 
game and ornamental birds. 
Farm, R. F. D. No. 180-B, Springfield, Ohio. 
FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, 
Write your want. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 


TRAPPERS HUNTERS 





large or 
A. Peck, 



























litf 








pets, $4.50. | 
11-2 


Possom Hollow Game | 


A-1 stock. | 


| R. 


Get my sure-catch mink sets, through my twenty | 


years’ experience trapping mink, for $1. Results 


guaranteed. 
PETER OLSON, 1550 13th St., Racine, Wis. 


CHINESE RINGNECK and a | pheasants, wild tur- 
keys, grouse, quail, waterfowl and deer, cottontail 

and jackrabbits. Eggs for spring delivery. 

price list. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Ferrets, blue foxes, red fox, mink, skunk, 
raccoons, opossums, muskrats, squirrels, rabbits. 

B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 











MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 
ou following prices for all you raise: 
$2 ON Zealands $3 each 
each—Fiemis! — 
and con 
‘arming magazine ,tells how to 
fits, all for 1 Address 
Sy TY Missouri 
FERRETS FOR SALE—Large or small lots. Write 
for prices. W. H. Campbell & Son, Route 2, New 
London, Ohio. 8-4 


WHITE AND BROWN FERRETS—Prices free. Book, | 
“On the Care,’’ 10c. Bert Ewell, Wellington, -. | 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- | 
est market for 20 years. Make money breeding | 
them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 






raise skunk, min Coty for big 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 














our famous breeding stock and supplies. ° 

tablished 24 years. rite now for big illustrated 
free book, How to Make Money B: i Squabs. | 
PLYMOUTH ROCK AB | 


429 H St., Melrose High., Mass. 


Stamp for | 


New Zealand Reds Chinchilias — Flemish Giants 


rabbits and other | 





particulars write | 








Ring Neck Pheasants 
Wild Mallard Ducks 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


There’s no better sport than pheasant 
and duck shooting and no more attrac- 
tive addition to a country estate than a 
well stocked game preserve. Breeding 
these brilliant plumaged birds is 
profitable as it is interesting. They pro- 
vide good shooting and there’s always a 
ready market for eggs and “breeders.” 


as 


Raising turkeys is interesting and profit- 
able. Their meat is delicious. 

We’re booking orders now for eggs for 
early spring hatching, from the best 
stock only. Safe delivery guaranteed or 
adjustment made at full price. Terms: 
20% with order; balance ten days be- 
fore shipment. 

Ring Neck Pheasant Eggs delivered in 
April or May, 1926, at $25.00 per hun- 
dred. June delivery, $18.00 per hundred. 
Wild Mallard Duck Eggs delivered in 
March and April, 1926, for $25.00 per 
hundred. May delivery, $20.00 per hun- 
dred. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs, Spring 
delivery, fifty cents each. 


Why not place an order today? 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 


Charles Kirby, Manager 


R. F. D. No. 3 Phoenixville, Penna. 














| FOX SQUIRRELS, $5 pair. Cottontail and jack rab- 


bits, possums, $3.75 pr.; coons, 
muskrats, foxes and other fur animals. 
sheep, bear cubs, deer. 


skunks, minks, 
Karakul fur 
Possum Hollow Game Farm, 
F. D. No. 180-C, Springfield, Ohio. 1itf 
RINGNECK and ornamental Pheasants, Quails, 

Partridges, Wild Turkeys, Peafowl, Wild 
Ducks and Geese, Foxes, Fishers, Martens, Minks, 
Raccoons, Skunks, Muskrats and other wild birds 
and animals for immediate shipment. 


EDGEMERE GAME FAR\M, Troy, Ohio 
TRAPPERS, ATTENTION—Use modern 10ds; 








methods; 

take skunks and other furbearers from dens without 
traps, smoker, water or digging. Instructions 50c. 
David Amstutz, Ransom, Kan. 10-2 








We have it! Quality 
game, the kind that 
made Possum Hollow 
famous. 





Game and Ornamental Birds. Ornamental 
and Wild Waterfowl. Squirrels, Fur Animals, 
Deer, Karakul FurSheep, Cottontail and Jack 
Rabbits. Pheasants, Quails, Grouse, Wild 
Turkeys, etc. 

We'll tell you how to start a preserve and 
get it stocked. Send for prices and details on 
varieties. 


THEPOSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F. D. 180 Springfield, Ohio 
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Mounted Pheasant Cocks 


True to life, and moth-proof. Every 
specimen in excellent plumage and 
perfectly mounted. 


English Ringneck Cocks___$ 7.00 each 


Mongolian Ringneck Cocks. 9.00 “ 
Golden Cocks - 12.00: ** 
Amherst Cocks-_-- 17.00 ** 


We have a limited number of Ring- 
neck Pheasant Breeders. Also eggs in 


spring. 


INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY 
TELFORD PENNSYLVANIA 








RELOAD 


your REVOLVER & RIFLE 

shells, and realize greater 

sport and economy. 
Information FREE 


Everything needed. A shooter’s 
HANDBOOK for 50c, which is 


refunded on first $5 order. 


BELDING & MULL INC. 
821 Osceola Road Philipsburg, Pa. 











SAUER GUNS 


eae “jen 










The world’s standard 

quality the past o 
and three-quari 
centuries 


Double-Barrel 
Guns, Over-and- 
Under Guns, Three- 
Barrel Guns, Fine Hunt- 
ing Rifles, Automatic Pistols. 


Address Sole American Agents 
THE MILFORD CO., Milford, Dela. 























TRAPPERS—Two valuable receipts for making baits 

for mink, muskrats and skunks. These receipts 
have sold for $75 and $50 each. Both for a dollar bill. 
William Taylor, Hawthorn, Pa. 11-2 


FERRETS—Zarker’s famous hunting ‘strain. Rat and 
rabbit ferrets a specialty. George Zarker, New Lon- 
don, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Trained ferrets, real rabbit hustlers, 
, northern bred, C. O. D. Ohmert and Son, Dubuque, 
owa. 








FERRETS—Your choice of age, color or sex. Instruc- 
tion book free. Thos. Sellars, New London, — 
10- 

TRAPPERS—Two valuable plans for catching musk- 
rats; have been known to catch a whole family in 
one night. Both plans for a dollar bill. William Tay- 
lor, Hawthorn, Pa. 11-2 











Arms 
B ON D 
LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 WEST Stu ST. 
ARE YOU A ROTTEN SHOT? 
find you prepared to fill the bag. Our new shotgun 
peep sight $2.50, postpaid, will make you a good shot, 
Booklet—Wing Shooting Made Easy. Description and 
testimonials on request. Wilbur Gun Sight, P. O. Box 
185, Times Sbuare, New York City. 

















Os od Shots un 


ND Tra pe Field 


Send for Jllustrated Catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South St. Boston, Mass. 














WILMINGTON, DEL, | 


Hunting season should | 


| ridges, $25; 








.45 COLT AUTOMATIC, as new, government army 

model, $18. .45 Colt revolver, 5%-inch, as new, gov- 
ernment model, $18. .45 S. & W. revolver, 5%-inch, 
like new, government model, $21.50. Same model re- 
volver, fine condition, $18. .32 S. & W. police pocket 
revolver, 3%-inch, as new, $15. .22-cal. Remington 
rifle, repeating, Model 12-A, like new, $15. .22-cal. 
Remington Special rifle, repeating, octagon, like new, 
$16.50. .22-cal. Stevens repeating rifle, brand new, $11. 
.25-20 Remington rifle, Model 25, very fine, $22.50. 
25-35 Winchester rifle, lever action, fine, $15. .38-cal. 
BULLARD repeating rifle, lever action, very fine 
workmanship, with cartridges, $25; worth $100. .32-20 
single action Stevens rifle, as new, $9. 10-gauge ham- 
merless Parker double barrel, G grade, fine twist bar- 
rels, as new, $50. We send C. O. D., privilege of ex- 
amination, upon receipt of good faith deposit. 10-gauge 
Colt double barrel shotgun, hammer model, Damascus 
steel barrel, good condition, a very rare specimen, $25. 
Cameras, lenses, binoculars, telescopes and micro- 
scopes. We take firearms in exchange. 

NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Established 1914 5 South 5th, Minneapolis, Minn. 


GUNS, PISTOLS, FIELD GLASSES, musical instru- 

ments, typewriters, cameras, watches, books and 
everything bought, sold and exchanged. Trade what 
you have for what you want. Write us. Everton & 
Sons _Hardw are Co., Logan, Utah. 


PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 


Straight Line Type. 
(Patent Applied For) 








GUNSTOCK BLANKS Plain gs fancy $2.50; extras 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and rom Harner, Isa- 


| bella St., Springfield, Ohio. 11-2 





Genuine Mannlicher- Schoe- 
nauer Rifles, 6.5mm., 8mm., 
9.5mm., $53. .30-’06 Meffert- 
Mannlichers, $39; with tele- 
scope, $60. 8mm. Mausers, $25. 
30-cal. 6-in. and 8-in. Lugers, $29; 4- 
n., $21. 12-in. .30-cal. Luger Carbines, 
$39. Pocket Automatics, $13. Knaak 
Under-Overs, guaranteed superior to all others, 
$450. Schilling Over-Unders, $200. All guaran- 
teed brand-new. SEQUOIA IMPORTING co., 
17 Spear St., San Francisco. Complete Catalog 10c 
MEXICAN-MADE pistol Befeters, cartridge belts, 
hand-laced belts, fancy goods. List free. anon 









| Leather Co., 312 Fannin, Houston, Tex. 








Your Gun Reblued by An Expert 


Any shotgun or rifle reblued and restored 
to its original finish, by secret factory 


| method, for six dollars. 


Work Guaranteed 


GEORGE. A. COVEY 
447 21st St. OGDEN, UTAH 





| CLOSING OUT BROWNING 16-gauge round and 


Decaps—Recaps—Resizes Shell Neck— 
’ Seats the Bullet. 
{ fp interchangeable. One tool handles | 
Hi all cali 


Comshin ter any caliber, $15.00. 
HUETER BROS. 
1231 44th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 


Write for Descriptive Circular. 








COLT’S .38-40, single action, perfect, $22; .45 auto- 

matic, 3 extra magazines, extra barrel, 100 cart- 
.45 Smith & Wesson, perfect, 150 cart- 
ridges, $28. R. Murphy, Fremont St., Laramie, Wyo. 





Remove the Pits from Your Shotgun 


Pit Remover acts as a cold flux; fills and 
hardens in the pits, making a bright and 
lasting finish. Easily applied with regular 
cleaning tools. Amount sufficient for 5 bar- 
rels, sent postpaid for $1. 


GUN ACCESSORIES WORKS, HANOVER, MICH. 








SELL—Three 20-gauge double le barrel hammer guns, 
brand new, each, $23. Six 12 and 10-gauge Winches- 


ter lever action repeaters, new and used, $25 to $65. 
Ten &-gauge double and single barrels, $25 to $250 
High-power rifles, Winchester, Remington, Savage, 
Springfield and Newton, revolvers, $5 to $50 Fire- 
arms list, 10c. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, Minn. 


SEQUOIA GUN BLUER—$1.50 


. The only satisfactory Bluer. 
soo Not a paint—a real Bluer. No 

Gm A he at or corrosive sublimate. 
7 complete essential parts as 


ey illustrated complete with full 


directions. Easily applied. 






Complete Catalog 10¢ 
: 1, Absolutely guaranteed by 
SEQUOIA IMPORTING CO. 


17 Spear St., San Francisco. 
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THE VERY LATEST MODEL 


.22 REISING AUTOMATIC 


With Extra Magazine 






Weighs only 31 oz. 
634" barrel—12 shots, 
It’s a wonderful little $ 
shooter, and will de- 35 
light the heartofevery 

gun crank. Send money order—or 
we'll ship C. O. D. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer Street Denver, Colorado 














BARGAINS—Brand new Winchesters, 


raised rib automatics. Low prices. Stamp for cir- 
cular. Box 103, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





| MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE! 
LUGER CARBINE, 16"barre] (\ == ae 
Model de luxe. —— 


Savage hammerless shotguns, $45. Remington auto- | 
matics, $55, prepaid. Twenty used rifles, pistols, will | 


trade. Ole Rodberg, Northwood, Fla. 
NEW METHOD 





Makes old guns like new. 
Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $1.00 

gunsinten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-11 BRADFORD, PA. 


mera 


CU pluee 


use 


-) 








| 
SELL—100 high-power rifles, big bore shotguns, re- 


volvers and pistols. Firearms list, 10c. Frayseth’s 
Hardware, Milan, _Minn. 


GUN BLUER_ 






BL) 116m & 






- - : eae ee a je Termm & gam, 2 

' °7.ommehgmm NEW 
* Equip your Luger pistol = ae 
with our interchangeablelong bar- 


rels with 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots per 
minute with the 32-shot Luger magazines, equalling & rifle- 


| men, Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistols, 


shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, 


y armour, poi- 
son gas pistols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 


| PACIFIO AR! ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Francisco, Us S.A. 
| LONG LUGER BARRELS, magazines, stocks, guns. 





Kniep, Importer, 730 East 138th St. » New York City. 


FOR SALE—.32 Winchester Special carbine, 3 Mar- 
ble’s sights, remodeled stock, A-1 condition, $25 
S. A. Widar, Gladstone, Mich. 








| Why Not Trade Guns? 


Remingtons, | 


Will pay cash for your shotgun, pistol or 
rifle, or make exchange for any firearm you 


| want. Write me what you want to trade for. 


MAX COOK 


(Established 1878) 
1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO. 


WINCHESTER AUTOMATIC, 12-gauge, first-class 
shape, $35. R. A. Trail, Troy, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Remington 12 double 30, modified ejector, 
slightly used, thirty-three dollars. A. Varnes, 
Sprague, Wash. 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, let 
moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ™& 
chines. Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your ws 
YANKEE SPECIALTY 00. 851 East 6th St., Eric, Pa 














IMPROVED "BULLETS 


Non-fouling copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelled 
accuracy and shocking power. 


WESTERN TOOL AND aoa WORKS 
Station G, Box 57 AKLAND, CAL. 














STEVENS POPE, set trigger, _38-55, Malcomb scope, 
extra sights, loading outfit, like new, $85. Jes I. 
Hansen, 501 East 2nd Ave., Denver, Colo. 





REMINGTON .25-20, new condition, $25; a on ap- 
proval. Charles Wilson, Box 124, Warren, R - 4 


RIFLE TELESCOPES 





| 24x-7'ex, mountings for all foreign made telesccr¢> 


% in. to 15% in. diameter. 
F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, ‘il. 
TWO LONG weston —e Cae 12-ga. fox and ga 


made in German fine gun, brand 
Leonard Carleton, "304 Mead "Bldg. Rockford, 1! 








REBLUE YOUR GUN IN 20 MINUTES 


Applied cold. No Py yz required. Nota lnqquers it 
acts chemically and is easy to make and engl ot lets 
formula and instructions, $1.50. TRIANG PECIA 

CO., 1517 14th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


SPORTSMEN’S EXCHANGE 


Guns, rifles, revolvers, rods, reels, cameras, field ¢g 
watches, musical instruments, furs, bought, sold a: °*- 
changed. Write us what you have and we will make o! y 
return 


WANGER & CO. 302 Market St., Dept.L Phils. ”*- 





GENUINE STAGHORN STOCKS for Colt and Smith 
& Wesson, $6 delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. Berton Springer, 325 Hawley Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 





W. W. GREENER 8-ga. double barrel hamme 
safety, ejectors. Price, new, $425; now, $260; 
order. Wamsley Bros., R. D. 2, Box 70, Polo, II 
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Kennel Department 


ORLD’S LARGEST dog kennel has for sale 
g Airedales trained as watch dogs, automobile 
yns, children’s playmates, hunters, retrievers 
k drivers. Also big game hounds, foxhounds, 
nds and rabbit hounds. All dogs individually 
i and trained by our famous canine specialists 
pped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
Trained dogs $50 to $150 each. Thorobred 
, $15 to $25 each. ty a catalog 10 
Oorang Kennels, Box 5, La Rue, Ohio. 


CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier Coon 
oxhound Journal. Courage of the wolf, speed 
yyote, cunning of the fox and endurance of the 
2 atured in its pages. Price $2 per year; sam- 

20c. The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 
gton, Ky. tf 

THE BLUE GRASS FARM _ KENNELS, Berry, Ky., 
Dept. R, offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, fox 

and cathounds, wolf and deerhounds, coon and opossum 

hounds, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rabbit 

s; shipped for trial, catalog 10 cents. t 

























TRA INED POINTER DOG, 3 years old, stanch on 
I backs, good retriever, good nose, good looker, 

¢ 0 D $75 on 5 days’ trial, you pay express both 
ways. We have others. Murray Kennels, Brighton, 
Tenn one 
THOROBRED LLEWELLIN, Irish, English, Gordon 
Setters, Pointers, Irish Spaniels, Chesapeake Re- 

trievers, pups, trained dogs, describe kind wanted; in- 
lose 6 cents descriptive lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Iowa. tf 
POINTERS AND SETTERS for sale or trade. Two 
pointer puppies, 9 mo. old, liver and white, one 

setter dog, 18 mo. old, one English setter female, 

, price reasonable, or trade for firearms. Fred 


McLean, Texas. 
RABBIT HOUNDS, 





SAGLE thoroly broken, 14 to 18 


inches high, 1 to 4 years old, real hunters. Extra 
fine hunch pedigreed beagle pups. Trial. D. H. 
Hamme, Seven Valleys, Pa. 





FOR SALE—A few high class Red Bone coonhounds 
and combination tree dogs. A. F. Sampey, Spring- 








field, Mo. 9-3 
RABBIT HOUND, first-class redbone, 3 years, female, 
$25. Send C. D. Wm. Proudfoot, 63 Drive, For- 
rest Hills, West, “Long Island. RS 
BLOODHOUNDS, RUSSIAN and Irish wolfhounds, 
bear, deer and foxhounds. Big illustrated catalog 
0c. Rookwood kwood Kennels, | Lexington, Ky. tf 


TRAINE D STAG HOUNDS for sale, all guaranteed; 
also pups from a 32-inch sire. W. A Carlisle, 
Cherokee, Okla. 10-3 


FOR SALE—American brown water spaniels; guaran- 
teed to hunt at one year of age or money refunded. 
Wolf River Kennels, New London, Wis. 11-6 


FREE BOOK about dog diseases, nursing, dosing, pre- 
vention. Burhans, Publisher, Dept. O. D., Waterloo, 
wa Z 10-2 

FOR SALE—Llewellin and English setters, rabbit 
hounds on trial. O. _K. . Kennels, Marydel, Md. — 6-6 


RUNNING ire 50 
Ww 














FITS IN DOGS cured in three doses, 
cents Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Robertson, Druggist, Emporia, Va. 


11-3 
LONG-EARED open training rabbit hounds, beagles, 
$25. C. O. D. trial. Kenneth Plowman, Lakewood, 
ll 8 











BLACK, TAN, BLUE-TICKED Red Bone Bird-song | 


mhounds, $50. Best rabbit hounds in the South, 
820. All dogs sold on ten days’ trial. H. B. Bates, 
Mena, Ark. tf 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES, young dogs working, prices 








reasonable, satisfaction guaranteed. Lakeside Ches. 
apeake Kennels, Clear Lake, Iowa. 9-3 
FOX, DEER, COONHOUNDS as good as live. A few 


still training coon and varmint dogs, rabbit hounds. 
J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 11-2 


TE NNE SSEE COON and opossum hounds. Satisfac- 
iaranteed or money refunded, ‘‘My dogs tree.’ 
jumpass, P. O. Box 361, Paris, Tenn. 

















ROK] N BEAGLES, rabbit, coon and fox hounds; 
cheap. M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 10-2 
BROT HER HUNTERS—If you are interested in night 


ng write me for list of tree dogs. 
enh ner, 


Rudolf Bo- 
Mountain Home, Ark. 10-3 





k COON HOUNDS and bird dogs on earth, $100 
each. Reference and testimonial letters in your_own 
Stat I ship C. O. D. trial. You risk nothing. Cata- 
g Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 

\N WOLFHOUNDS—Puppies and grown dogs, 
ul, extremely large, registered stock. Prices 
rea le, E. B. Kulbeck, Box 477, Havre, Mont. 
E PUPS—Gray colors. 
reeding. O. P. Parrish, Rutledge, Mo. 
OX, RABBIT hounds on trial. Geo. Walters, 

\ alleys, Pa. 10-2 











Shipped on approval. 
10-2 

















FUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15. Bull- 
01 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 5-12 
I E —Pedigreed Russian wolfhounds, puppies. 
teffensen, Dannebrog, Neb. 10-2 





NDS—Real bear, lion, cat, coyote dogs and 
Yameasca Farm, Sheridan, Ore. 








\L—Coon, opossum, skunk, fox and squirrel 


Floyd Parker, Japton, Ark. 











D HUNTING HOUNDS, fur finders. Cata- 
skaskennels, S 19, Herrick, IIl. e 
POSSUM, SKUNK and rabbit hounds. Black 


blue tick and redbones. Prices reasonable. 
e Sarver, Cowden, III. 


DOG, 2 
7, M 


“Ek 





years old, thoroly broke, $50. 
flo. 








SPANIELS, bred from finest Hood lines ob- 





eligible for registration. B. Wiemeyer, 916 
tnut, Louisville, Ky. 

SETTER June 11, very —— $25. 100 per 
ewellin female, May 23, by Palecho, Jr. X, 


h, $50. Walter “Mangold, Bennington, Nebr. 

E Registered German police pups and grown 

and up. John Oarestad, McHenry, N. Dak. 

11-2 

K COON, SKUNK and opossum hound, 6 

id, rabbit and stock proof, open trailer, good 
Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 











| Frank blood partly broken, 


aS NTING oom CHEAP—Trial. 


Kennel Department 











BARGAINS. —Champion bred English setter puppies. 
Carrying blood of Champion Mohawk second, Cham- 
pion Eugene M, and Champion Candy Kid. Age three 
months; females $15; males, $25. Irish setter pup- 
pies, Morty Eye breeding, three months, $25 each. 
Estys Setter Kennels, Clearwater, Nebr. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly-coated, 
rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 





ENGLISH SETTERS. Just 1 right for this fall’s train- 

ing. Bred from a strain of dogs that have made set- 
ter history. You cannot afford to pass these up and 
you won't, if you write for pictures, price and pedi- 
eo Satisfaction guaranteed. H. C. Guinea, Weiser, 
dano, 


CAROLINA FRANK, 
coming 3 years old. 





bitch, well broken, a_ beauty 
Four pups year old. Carolina 
being worked daily, regis- 
ey rite me. Oakleigh Farm, 
o. 10. 


Coon ~ Hunter, 1 my old-time 

Rock is now for sale; experienced in hills and 
swamps; an open trailer and a true tree barker, fox 
and rabbit proof; will ship C. O. D. on 15 days’ trial. 
First $60 gets him. Robert Ford, C4, Mayfield, Ky. 
Star Route. 


tered and priced to sell. 
Sprinfield, Ohio. R. D. 


LOOK! LISTEN! Mr. 








| 40 LIGHT AND SILVER GRAY and dark police pups. 


Sired by imported trained dog Jorg Von Soolbad. Big 
husky, healthy pups, $30. Grown dogs open and bred. 
Satisfied customers our best advertisement. 
anywhere on approval. Thomas Dailey, 
N. Dak. 9- 
THE STANFORD BEAGLES—Get the best stud dogs, 

brood bitches, grown youngsters, ready to train and 
use; also puppies; 6 Beagles at public stud; 
stock specialty; photos, 4c stamp. Stanford Kennels, 
Bangall, N. Y. 


HOUNDS, big and small game. Trial. Guaranteed. 
J. D. Swinford, R. No. 9, Cynthiana, Ky. _11-3 


LAKELAND 
world’s most famous breeds of tree, 
ing dogs. Description of fifty dogs, photo group, 10 
cents. 
FOR SALE—Fox and rabbit hounds. 
Bangall, N. Y. 








FUR EXCHANGE, Salem, 





Mich. The 








| most wenaetary 
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___ Homesteads and Lands 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that's history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc. 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develop- 
ment of OCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 

zp preteable business under the flag, and every 
statement is P D and endorsed by the solid business men, 
bankers, etc., r Miami. Avocado groves near Miami have 
been bringing their owners more than the original investment 


eae & for years. Thatis, over ONE HUNDRED PER 


Shipped | 
Hannaford, | 


show | 


den and trail- | 


Fremont Mosher, | 


IRISH TE RRIERS—Owing to business changes makes | 


it necessary to reduce my breeding stock 
Elismere 








sell some nice females at sacrifice prices. 

| Kennels, Macksburg, Iowa. eck PS Ape 5 

HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. Trial C. O. D. Gin- 
ger Kennels, O. L. Herrick, Ill. “a 

HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, fur finders. Cata- 


log. Kaskaskennels, S 19, Herrick, I 





. 2, Herrick 








| csear SKUNK, OPOSSUM, rabbit hounds, beagles, 


cheap; trial, c O. D. Ginger Kennels, Herrick, Ill. 
Y, BLOOD, Y, FOXHOUND of the best tree dogs of 
North Carolina; every pup guaranteed a tree dog; 

write for prices. W. H. Dinsmoore, Sherida an, Ore. 
‘all papers’ to 


FOR SALE—Irish water spaniel “pups; 














and I will | 


| turing the photographs, 
| dinary 
| except for food or to save human lives, 
| graphs which the author secured are wonderful 
_ | periences most interesting. 
Dixie Kennels, | 


This statement is true. The BOOK is FREE; 
a postal will do. No obligation on your part. Let us show 
you how you can invest $5 or $500 where i “ will come back 
to you year after year. SQUARE DEAL L. & D. CO. 
16-0. L. Lorrain Arcade, East FlaglerSt., ‘Miami, Fla. 


$5 $5 DOWN » $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, fur 
‘arm: river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, fishing, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City, 


Kan. 3-1 


OREC ON "HOMESTEADS recently opened offer excep- 
tional opportunities. Map and details, $1. F. G. 


Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. 





Old Coins 


c AL IFORNIA GOL D—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. tf 
UNITED STATES and foreign money, medals. Cata- 
log and foreign coin, 10 cents. Alexis Mengelle, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. _ tf 














Books and Magesines 








BOOKS AND IMPORTED French Novelties. Sample 

and illustrated lists, 10c. Book, **‘Madamoiselle 
Fifi,’’ (classic by De <p Some 25c. Girard Nov- 
elty Co., 14, Pawtucket, R. I. 11-2 





Stalking Big Game With a Camera in Africa 
By MARIUS MAXWELL 
The author spent many months in Africa for the pur- 
pose of photographing animals in their native haunts, 
and this book is a record of his adventures while cap 
together with 77 most extraor 
animal was shot 
and the photo- 
his ex- 
311 pages. $9.50 postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


VANISHING TRAILS OF ROMANCE 


By WARREN E. BOYER 


illustrations. On this trip no 





| A book of Western legends and romances, including 
| tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and pioneers 
| of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beautifully illus- 


register. D. Matteson, Appleton, , Minn. ela ee 
AIREDALES—Hardy, vigorous puppies from regis- | 
tered hunters; guaranteed safe delivery and satis- | 


faction. M. N. Humphreys, Brockway, Ore. a 
COONHOUNDS AND COMBINATION hunters for 
coon, skunk, squirrel, rabbit. Sent on trial. Walter 
Mullins, Covington, | Tenn. 
COON, SKUNK, FOX, WOLF, 
aa sent on ten days’ trial. 











, rabbit hounds. Trained 
Oco Kennels, Oconee, 





FOR SALE—Pedigreed Russian wolfhound puppies and 











grown dogs. Best breedings. Soren Steffensen, 
Dannebrog, Nebr. - 11-2 
OZARK MOUNTAIN COON, opossum, cat, fox, tab- 
bit hounds, squirrel dogs. A Austin, St. Paul, 
rk. 
GUARANTEED FAST RUNNING wolfhounds, Rus- 


sian stags and greyhounds. H. 


ST. BERNARD PUPS, massive fellows; 
reasonable prices. i. W. 


TYPICAL COYOTE HOUNDS, 
_crackers. Bud Crawford, Seneca, Nebr. * , 
TRAINED COON, SKUNK, opossum hounds; 
puppies; ten days’ trial. Ozark Kennels, 
POLICE 
approval. 
ing; eligible. — 


FOR SALE 
pion blood lines. 


V. Berry, Inez, Nebr. 


real | dogs at 
Willan, Morgantown, I Ind. 


1ers, rib- 

















catchers, chokers, 





Sarcoxie, 


‘DOG PUPS for sale, $30 up. Shipped — 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Best of breed- 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


-German shephe rd police pups from ~Cham- 
Silver gray, black tint, age 10 days 




















also | 


on | 


to 10 months; $30 to $100, according to age. Jesse 
McNew, Bicknell, Ind. . 
BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTERS, eligible. Ch. Terry 
Boyne breeding, past six months old, $25 each. 
S. H. Gucker, Glasgow, Mont. re i 
FOR SALE—Beagle and rabbit hounds, all ages. Har- 
_old Evi ans, Cold Springs, Ind. ETO 
S CH. AMP ION BRED English setters, “S$, sired by National 
Grouse Champion Nugym and Champion Jersey Jo 
Jo, out of real dams, two and six months, priced | 
right. L. C. Fletcher, Staunton, Va. 
HALF G ROWN, wolf grey, pedigreed German police 
_dogs. $35. _N. ‘Lewis, Miller, Nebr. ___ i1-2 
PURE POL ICE PUPS and bitches from $10 to $25. 
L, yndvale Kennels, _Lynd, rate Edita" >. 
PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPPIES, males $12 each; 


females $7 each; none better. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, 


Ohio. 


COONHOUNDS, 
possum dogs, 

Price list for 

Corinth, Miss. 


ENGLISH FOXHOU! ND, 
Out of real fox and wolfhounds. Ship dogs 
tered in huyer’s name. Carl Holte. Blair, Wis 
ENGLISH SETTER MALE, 1 year old, good hunter, 
unbroken. C. O. D. $30. Vernon Sheffield, Camp- 
bell, Nebr. 


SPORTSMEN—Coonhounds, _ 


skunk 
quail dogs. 


foxhounds, rabbit hounds, 
mink dogs. squirrel dogs, 
stamp. Trial. Johnson’s 
July strain dogs and pups, 
regis- 


wolfhounds, 


varmint and rabbit hounds, pure-bred Walkers, red- 
bones, black-and-tans. No trash. Strictly square 
dealing. Write Leo Adams, Ramsey, II. 


and 


Kennels, | 


foxhounds, 


trated with scenic and historic points. 
Price $1.60 Postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 


Enclosed find $1.60, for which send me “Vanishing 
Trails of Romance.”’ 


Street ___. 


fa rte... a 








We Have a Limited Supply of 


Individual Instruction in 
Rifle Practice 
By A. J. McNas, Jr. 


At 25c a Copy—Paper Cover 


This same book cloth-bound has been 
selling for 75c—and we have pur- 
chased the entire remaining edition of 
the paper-bound book which the pub- 
lishers had on hand. 

it’s the biggest buy for the money 
that we have to offer our readers. 


Send Your Order Now— 
Only 25c 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 


Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find 25c for special edition 


of “Individual Instruction in Rifle 
Practice,” by McNab. 

I os avibanadaadaaa es audaue 
a snk bebe Pe Pe Ee ee 
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__ Books and Magazines 
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Taxidermy 


Miseellaneous 








FUR-FISH-GAME 


Successor to 
Fur News & Outdoor World 
Established 1905 


Devoted to Hunting, 
Trapping, Fur Farming, 
Medicinal Roots, Raw 
Furs, Fishing, Camping, Woodcraft, etc. 
Published monthly. $2 a year, 25 cents 


a copy. Special 3 months’ tnal, 50 cents. 
A. R. Harding, Editor-Publisher, Columbus, Ohio. 





OUTDOOR REVERIES, illustrated, cover in colors. 
Outer’s Hymnal, $1.50 postpaid. E. P. Jaques, Ait- 
kin, Minn. 7- 


PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


Fascinating and profitable; 
of gold, silver and 26 other minerals; simply explained for 
the inexperienced, $1.50. How to successfully pan for gold, 
$1. Both for $2. TRIANGLE SPECIALTY CO., 
St., Santa Monica, Calif. 





Wild ‘Duek Attractions | 











WILD WATER FOWL 
For Sale. Mallards $2 each. Snow Geese, 
Hutchins and Canadas, $25 per pair. 
BARTLETT’S PARK BELLE PLAINE, KAN, 


LIVE DECOYS—Guaranteed to please. Mallards, 
$4.50 pair; 2 pairs, $8. Gray caller decoys, $5 pair; 
2 pairs, $9. Black ducks, $7.50 pair; 2 pairs, $14, 
other ducks, geese, swans, Canada geese, full grown, 
for decoys or breeding, $17.50 pair. Prompt shipment. 
Money —. if not satisfactory. Possum Hollow 
Game Farm, R.F.D. No. 180-A, Springfield, Ohio tf 


HAND- MADE DUCK CALLS, workmanship guaran- 
_teed; price $2.2 $2. 25. __ Sil Raferts, Greenway, Ark 


Decoy Callers (Pure Bred) _ 


Black English (€ 
Gray English 
Black Mallards 
Black Mallards 
Canada Geese : 
Other varieties of wild ducks and geese 
sale. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 
GENUINE ENGLISH call ducks, pair, $4; trio, $6. 
Mrs. Harvey Haynes, Coldwater, Mich. 


WILD RICE SEED; send for circulars. 
Wild Rice Co., Laport, Minn. 


FOR SALE—18 Canada Geese profiles at $1. 50, “each, 
or will trade for pair trained Canada geese callers. 
B. A. Mitchell, Box 297, Denison, Texas. 
WILD RICE 
New crop seed now ready for delivery. Best seed obtainable, 
from the great source of supply— Northern Minnesota. Guar- 
anteed delivery in perfect condition. Waterfowl come where 
Wild Rice grows. Booklet. Also other best aquatic materials 
for waterfowl, fish and fur bearers— food and shelter. Write 
Sor literature. "GEO. D. HAMILTON, Box 1 10, , Detroit,Minn. 


WILD RICE—Your last chance this fall to plant be- 




















callers 
Callers 
(young stock) 
(old stock) 


$6.00 per pair 
$6.00 per pair 
$7.00 per pair 
$9.00 per pair 
$15.00 per pair 











Minnesota 


fore freezeup. Ducks come miles for food; 29 years 
experience. New booklet free. Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 
304 B. Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. parts 
PURE BRED ENGI LISH call “ducks, "good quackers, 


Two hens and drake, $7. William Bunten- 


_Washington, Iowa. 


$5 pair. 
bach, Le 2 


NATURAL WILD DUCK FOODS 


That attract the Wild nae. Plant wild rice, wild celery, 


te. now. 
Y a Write for free helpful literature. he 
j* WISCONSIN'S AQUATIO NURSERIES, 


Box 331, OSHKOSH, WIS. 














“in captivity; 
712 East 


WILD MALLARDS raised 

drakes, $1.50. Herbert LaDue, 
Little Rock, Ark. 0 pian Sotto, 
FOR SALE—Small English call ducks, “wild ducks and 

geese. All kinds. Earl Haswell, Tekamah, Neb. 10-2 
DECOY DUCK HOL DERS, 25c “each, $2 dozen post- 
_ paid. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. -3 


Indian Curios 
WANTED—1,000 Boys to see our Beautiful 


HAND-MADE BIRD PICTURES 


of genuine feathers, made by the natives of Mexico. 
Sent to any address on receipt of 50c in stamps. Suit- 
able for framing. Agents wanted, 

A. AGNEW Apartado 1243 Mexico, D. F. 


ARROW HEAD, EAGLE CLAW, petrified fossil, for- 
eign coin + thousand Indian article mG 25c. 
Indiancraft O. , 466 Connecticut, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 
DEN CURIOS, os D ARMS, Indian stone age ie mod- 
ern Indian trappings, rare coins, minerals, fossils, 
ivories. N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 9-3 


5th St., 














easy methods for sure detection | 


| FOR SALE—Two extra 
1517 14th | 


back guarantee. 


Ali | 


for | 


mene 3ei Game Heads and Horn Chairs 
| 








M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 


and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skinstanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request, 


We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins 
for mounting. 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


large Alaska moose heads. 

Rare white Alaska sheep heads. Deer and elk 
heads. All newly mounted by the best museum meth- 
ods of taxidermy. Robert M. Armstrong, Box 67, 
Unionville, Ontario. 


DEERSKIN BARGAINS—Give two ——— and re- 
ceive splendid, tanned deerskin C. O. $7. Money 
Albert Gerlach, New an. La. 























Big Game Hunters | 


ATTENTION 
After the hard trip getting 


your valuable trophies you 
should send them to a 
skilled artist who does 
nothing but your work and 
ad 18 years exper- 
ience, of which 12 years 
were with Jonas Bros. 
Big-game heads, hides 
and rugs for sale 
JOS. KATONA 
608 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colo. 














Going On! 
Carry a clear, accurate, powerful 


Vest-Pocket TELESCOPE 


$2.00 .00 (Genuine Wollensak) 


Postpaid, with Limp Leather Case 


A powerful, precise monocular, quickly and accurately 
adjustable to either eye. Brings distant objects close, 
in full detail, without the “‘vibration’’ present in higher 
power ’scopes or binoculars. Handsome black baked-in 
enamel with non-slip grip. Guaranteed both by this 
company and by maker, one of the finest lens makers 
in the world. Fits any vest pocket (only 3% in. long) yet 
has full six magnifications. Glove leather case included, 
A handsome, practical ’secope for your own use, or for 
a gift. Money back if oot Scene. satisfied. Check, 


money order, or C. O. 2.00 postpaid. 
Boston Sporting Goods Co., Boson tess 














CIGARS—“‘‘Real”’ quality guaranteed. Sold 20 years 
Sample 50 mild “‘long’’ filler, $2; 8c, $3; 10c, $3.85 

Christmas suggestion. Postpaid. Old York Products, 

York, Pa. 

MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—Photos, descriptions, 
many wealthy, matrimonially inclined, mailed free 

Cupid’s Columns, St. Paul, Minn. 











NEW METHOD 
POCKET LIGHTER 
What Makes It Light? 
No wind can blow it out. 
No Flint—Friction—Trouble 
Beats carrying mnteaee. Just the _ 50c 


for sportsmen. Fully guaran’ 
New Method Mfg. Co. 
Dept. O-11 Bradford, Pa. 


Dealers—Ask your Jobber for this ready seller 














PURE MAPLE SYRUP, $3.75 per gallon, postpaid 
Edgar Hunt, Barron, Wis. 





TAXIDERMISTS, ATTENTION! We manufacture the 

most natural papier forms for game heads and arti- 
ficial skulls for rug work that ever have been pro- 
duced. If you doubt this statement send for free illus- 
trated list and be convinced. L. Loew, Taxidermist, 
437_S. Main, Colville, Wash 








WANTED—First-class Poe mer ry steady. Give age, | 
: experience, former employers. Box 235, Outdoor 
vife. 11 








W. W. Weaver 


Custom Fur Tanner 
Reading, Michigan 
LADIES’ FINE FUR COATS 
We 


coats, 


New catalog just out—latest styles. 
tan your furs and make chokers, 





throws. Big-game heads, wall mounts. 
Deer heads mounted, turned right or 
left. Deer skins tanned, made into || 
vests, Jumpers, mittens and moccasins. | | 


Repair Work until Dec: 1 
Sheep-lined coats for sale — ladies’ 
gents’. Finest quality. 


or 
Special order. 











WANTED—Deer hides and tails, teeth of bear and 
mountain lion, scalps and rare animals for mount- 


ing. Extra large horns. Elk teeth, tiger claws. For- 
eign heads, animals and birds. M. J. Hofmann, 989 
Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 11-3 





SOME BARGAINS FROM MY PERSONAL 
COLLECTION 
Freak Novelties 
“Feather Your Nest’’—That ‘“‘Den” 
O. R. GILBERT LANDER, WYO. 


GLAS 





FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
EY E S log 56. Itis FREE. Write for onetoday. N.W. 


School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 








NEWLY MOUNTED FUR RUGS and other specimens 

for sale at or a mig 5 prices. State what you want. 
Prices on request. L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main. 
Colville, Wash. 

FOR SALE—A rare forty-two-point newly mounted 
Alaska caribou head, main shafts fifty-one inches 
long and double brow palms; a perfect head. Robert | 

M. Armstrong, Box 67, Unionville, Ontario. 


FUR FACTS (Ahern) 
A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book. 
$1.85 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 











FORMULAS FOR BEVERAGES, sirups, extracts, 

flavors, etc. Other good manufacturing specialties 
Free information. The Formula Co., 1613 Queen = 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. 





FOR SALE 


GENUINE NAVAJO 
INDIAN RUGS 


An exceptional gift from the far West. Suitable 
for any occasion. Hand-woven from pure wool 
by Navajo Indian squaws. Price $7.50 up, de 
livery paid. As gifts these rugs have never failed 
to please, as proven by the rush of orders at 
Christmas time. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Illustrated folder upon request 


BUEL CANADY WINSLOW, ARIZ 


BREWING BY ONE who knows; ales, beer, porters, 











wines, other beverages, $1. homas Mulligan, Box 
245, Rossland, B. C., Canada. 9-4 
BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity. Travel 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write 


American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, N. Y ee .. 


Forest Rangers 





| And other Government help needed. Perme- 


nent positions. Pleasant, healthful work. 
High salaries. Write for free particulars 
and list of Government positions. MOoKAnE, 
Dept. 255, Denver, Colo. 


ALL MEN-WOMEN, 18-65, wanting to quali “for 
Government position, $140-$300 monthly, home of 
traveling, write Mr. Ozmont, 420, St. Louis, Mo., 1” 
mediately. Z 
SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $i 
trated catalog with a pretty shell, 15c. Ch 
Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 


FOR SALE 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY OU7*IT 


Ica Ideal Camera Model A, Carl Zeiss Lens seri°s IC 
f/4.5. 4%-inch focus. Size 242x3% inches. “ilm 
pack adapter, 5 plate holders, sky filter, distar tele 
photo lens, portrait lens, ray filter, Lumiere #1 
chrome color screen, autochrome developer, 4 ©02¢2 
panchromatic plates, printing frame, tank, First 
class. Sell $75. C. P. Fordyce, Falls City, ‘eb. 


REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the make by 
post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; a fr , 

rousest. S. A. Newall & Sons, 87 Stornaway 

and. é 

TYPEWRITERS, $20 UP. Easy payments, free “a! 
Payne Company, Rosedale, Kan. ss 
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